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ENGLAND AFTER WAR. 


Wirt the peace of Pretoria it is a remarkable probability that Eng- 
land has fought her last war of conquest and touched the limit of 
her expansion. The South African struggle can never be regarded 
as a detached episode or even as an unavoidable crisis in the long 
work of bringing the two races nearer to a final adjustment of their 
relations, It was part of a wider question and formed the necessary 
climax of British development in the last continent that remained to 
be thrown open to Colonial enterprise. The whole earth has been 
staked out so far as it was possible for local conflicts and settlements 
to decide. In the problems of the Nearer and the Further East, we 
have history moving back to where it began, and as it is unlikely 
that they can be solved except by Armageddon or an Areopagus of 
the world, they may be allowed to wait indefinitely for solution. 
Even if the partition of China should ever be undertaken, the 
United States would have to take over our share, and those who 
advocate that we should place ourselves in permanently irreconcileable 
contact with Russia by the seizure of Southern Persia will find less 
and less support from a sane nation. No. Three centuries after 
Elizabeth, let us say of the expansion of England—it is finished. 
Thus far we have been led from point to point by the automatic 
sequence of events. Either an independent South Africa had to 
erystallise round the Transvaal, or the Transvaal had to be absorbed into 
British South Africa. Johannesburg was the growing spot of the situa- 
tion in one continent, precisely as Pittsburg had been in another. Now 
at last we have reached something like a clear break in the process 
which has continually compelled us to go further in order to maintain 
what we had. What England has now to deal with is the enormous 
work of keeping a quarter of the globe and a third of its population 
permanently under the control of the least numerous and prolific of its 
four principal white peoples, and it may safely be suggested that we 
have failed as yet to grasp the real magnitude and even the nature of 
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the task to which we are committed. It is quite possible on this 
point to share almost completely the opinions of Mr. Chamberlain 
and to be in considerable sympathy with the temperament of Mr. 
John Morley. Even when we count the colonies as full partners in 
the business, our dominion is excessive and far too huge and 
heterogeneous for full efficiency. To deny the disadvantages of 
empire would be almost more dangerous than to despair of our 
ability to surmount them. Nothing could be more repugnant to 
some kinds of Imperialists than some kinds of Imperialism. The 
Imperialism which squeaks through the penny trumpets and swaggers 
in the music halls, is of all the sentiments masquerading in the name of 
patriotism anywhere in the world, the most vulgar, blatant and inept. 

Let us see how far we have been carried by the current of the last 
quarter of a century. It is seldom realised that our colonial develop- 
ment was never so vast and rapid, not even under Chatham, as 
it has been in the final phase. Since the beginning of the scramble 
for Africa we have added two and a-half million square miles of 
territory to the Empire." And this without counting Egypt and its 
Hinterland, which figure upon the map for another million of square 
railes. In the same period Russia has increased her territory by 
rather less than a million square miles, including Manchuria. Yet 
there has hardly been a moment throughout the whole process in 
which we have not been found denouncing Russia for her unscrupu- 
lous aggrandisement, and explaining our own moderation and 
righteousness to the world. This is one of the contrasts we ought to 
find it most profitable to consider, when next we speculate with naive 
perplexity upon foreign hostility and misunderstanding. One of the 
chief causes of our tendency to comparative ineffectiveness is that the 
energies of forty millionsof white people in these islands, or fifty millions 
including the colonies, are immeasurably more dispersed and over- 
loaded than those of the United States or Germany, with their larger 
and more rapidly increasing population. We cannot have so much 
of our best ability employed in India and Egypt, for instance, without 
losing some of the force which would have contributed to maintain 
our eminence at home in government, science, and business. As it 1s, 
we have now brought under our power, direct or veiled, more than 
twelve million square miles of territory, and more than four hundred 
millions of men. Language is helpless to bring home to the British 
mind a proper conception of the stupendous disproportion between its 
moral and mental energies and the political task it has undertaken. 
If Englishmen were beyond comparison the ablest, freshest, best 
trained, and most numerous of all ruling races, present or past, the 
maintenance of empire would tax all their qualities. If the Anglo- 
American world were united to support the burthen, the strength 
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available would be no more than sufficient. In the meantime, the 
fact remains that we have added to our respousibilities, since the flag 
was first hoisted in the Transvaal, territory equal to the whole area of 
the United States, though we had held more than twice as much 
before. As an alternative to the loss of South Africa, a disaster 
which would have shaken the whole of our power to pieces, we never 
waged a more necessary and opportune struggle than the South 
African War. But we should accept it as our last war of conquest, 
and the question is how far it has shown us to be naturally fitted, 
and how far equipped for the business of keeping what we hold, of 
endeavouring to set the Empire upon a basis of common policy and 
common interest, and of developing, with the aid of the Colonies, the 
fresh guarantees we require for the preservation of our sea-power and 
commercial supremacy. 

As the only certain periodical test of the quality of a nation, 
no substitute for war has been discovered. It is in itself an 
immense stimulus, and usually raises creative energy to a higher 
power in a way that does far more than merely repair in a short 
time the waste of life and wealth it causes. All nations, after 
a very prolonged enjoyment of peace, begin to wonder how far 
they have been corrupted by ease. A decade ago, as the increased 
self-confidence and vigour derived by America and Germany from 
two great struggles became more and more perceptible by contrast 
with our own increasing symptoms of slowing down, it was the 
opinion of many of us that nothing would be so good for England 
as a just war which would rouse her to the core. We have had our 
struggle, very different from any that we had anticipated, and it 
cannot be said that, to those amongst us who held the opinion just 
expressed, the retrospect is wholly satisfactory. The conditions have 
been, of all imaginable conditions, perhaps the least favourable to 
a good moral effect. It has been a very long and a very expen- 
sive contest, and upon a vital issue. But it has not given us the 
inspiration that we should have derived from a really great war 
against another first-class Power, with our existence at stake. We 
have always felt that the Boer was a preposterously little fellow, and 
that the work of crushing him, though it would have been madness 
to shrink from it, was not in itself an essentially pleasant or heroic 
thing to carry through. What has been the upshot? There is no 
doubt—there can hardly be a doubt, even in the minds of those, like 
Mr. Morley, who hate all wars and this one most—that England is 
measurably better for her experience. She is, on the whole, more 
sober, more earnest, less tolerant of shams, and more anxious for 
improvement. But she realises, as she never had done before, the 
almost hopeless inertia of her present political system, and it remains, 
unfortunately, very questionable as to whether she has sufficient 
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clearness and persistency of purpose to compel any searching change, 
The test applied by the war to national character has, therefore, had 
two broadly-contrasted results. It has shown some of our charac- 
teristics to be even better than we could have expected, and others to 
be rather worse than we had feared. In a word, England has 
indeed found herself, and she has also found herself out. 

The “ mafficking ”’ orgies meant nothing more nor less than that the 
ugly sediment which we all knew to exist at the bottom of our social 
system had come seething to the top. They showed how alarmingly 
quick will be the thoroughly coarse and vicious elements of our civili- 
sation to seize upon any evil example for the future. But this is 
nothing new. We have always known that the worst part of the 
London mob would be a disgrace and a danger if it ever got out of 
hand. “ Mafficking”’ has simply shown with formidable clearness the 
force of that suggestion. We may be absolutely certain that in times 
of public excitement, with peril nearer home, the brutal side of this 
huge rowdyism, if it should once break out, will be as menacing as 
its levity is uncouth, unwholesome, and repellent. We shall be wise if, 
remembering how rapidly this sort of thing grows monstrous by what 
it feeds on, if it is allowed to indulge its appetite, we make far more 
serious attempts to prevent it for the future. In the meantime, it has 
been the most instructive object-lesson we have yet had upon the 
urgency of housing and temperance reform. But nothing could be 
more absurd and unjust than to represent rowdyism broken loose as a 
proof of the corruption of national character. If the pro-Boers, who 
are also advanced Radicals, really believed that to be so, they would 
have to admit that the era of School Boards has been an era of de- 
generation among the people. The truth is, of course, as Thomas a 
Kempis would say, that occasions do not change men, but simply show 
what they are. The class which holds up the mirror to the music- 
hall, and whose public accents are the gramophone of the same insti- 
tution, has behaved in time of war precisely as it was expected to 
behave by those who studied it in time of peace. With the painful 
displays which brought all our social sediment to the surface, ninety 
per cent. of the people had nothing to do. 

And for the passive qualities displayed by the nation as a whole 
hardly any praise could be excessive. It had never shown itself at any 
moment of its whole history a stronger people than in the weeks 
following Nicholson’s Nek. It was silent, steady, prompt, acting 
upon the instant with the very instinct of ordered energy in the face 
of all the disaster and humiliation of a situation almost maddening 
for a nation which had gone into this war with an absolutely confident 
expectation that, whatever happened, there would be no more Majuba 
surprises. In the crisis of the struggle no country could have kept its 
head better. Since then, the tenacity and restraint with which an 
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infinitely dull and uninspiring struggle was supported, has been 
a still more convincing proof of national nerve and judgment. 
Always clement in feeling towards the Boers, and always relentless 
in its determination to make them British citizens, our democracy has 
been proof, to an extraordinary extent, against all the influences of 
sentimentalism and of irritated impatience. Admiring their small and 
splendid energy more and more, and wishing heartily that fate had 
never compelled us to extinguish their independence, but perceiving 
clearly that any solution short of the unification of South Africa 
under the flag would be ruin, our people showed it to be impossible 
either to coax them into weakness or to goad them into bitterness. 
There can be no rational denial that in all these matters the country 
has come out of the war supremely well. Precisely the moral spirit 
which has been shown by the country has been reflected by the army 
in the field. The Boers have seen in the long run the best of the 
British temperament. Its good sense, good humour, its unassuming 
and indomitable manliness have been as complete a revelation to our 
opponents, as their own extraordinary skill and gallantry have been 
to us. Boer and Briton have found that they are wonderfully well 
fitted to like each other. We have a right to think that no other 
nation could have fought its enemy with so much resolution, and 
succeeded in closing with him in the end upon such cordial terms. 
It is true that we have only borne with perfect staunchness in the 
crisis of the war a weight of taxation relatively less than Frenchmen 
bear at all times. It is also true, and upon this head there is a 
genuine discount to be made from our praises, that the enemy had 
no ships; that so long as the Great Powers refused to take up his 
cause, his case was hopeless from the beginning, and our home position 
one of the most absolute impunity. It is with “ Hannibal at the 
Gate ” that Roman nerve is really tested, and we have known nothing 
approaching to that test in this war. But there was something in 
the demeanour of the nation between Nicholson’s Nek and Paarde- 
berg which must have convinced most observers that, even with 
Hannibal at the Gate, the English people would show themselves to 
be full of the raw material of greatness. 

That it would be other than very raw material the war with all its 
“lessons” has given no guarantee. Let it be admitted that it has 
proved in an extraordinary manner how the traits of a race may 
survive substantially unchanged generations after the conditions of its 
existence have been transformed. Obstinacy, judgment, order, 
union—all these things have been displayed as if our street-bred 
civilisation had disappeared and the whole nation had reverted to 
the type of its traditional yeomen. There has been again the instinct 
for dealing with a definite emergency by taking the surest course 
and avoiding the risks which make success brilliant or failure fatal. 
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Englishmen under the actual stress of a crisis are still the calmest 
and most discerning of races. They are far less fertile and ingenious 
in resources than Frenchmen, but far more likely to do the simply 
right thing. They are far less educated than Germans, and yet they 
are more reasonable, far less logical but saner, far less open to ideas 
but infinitely more impervious to sophistry. We express a right 
feeling when we say we have not degenerated. But let us face 
the converse of that proposition, which is that we have not progressed. 
America is developing every day a thousand fresh forms of energy 
and inventiveness. Germany in a single generation has developed 
in spite of militarism and protection a manufacturing activity which 
is almost as extensive as our own. The nation of metaphysicians 
and musicians has surpassed us in the technique of industry, and the 
greatest military people is deeply advanced in the work of creating 
for itself a wholly fresh form of national power in the shape of a 
fleet, much more compactly organised and rather more competently 
managed than our own. In the case both of the German Empire 
and the United States there has been an immense progress in 
their position relatively to ours. The experiences of the war ought 
to have satisfied us that if we have not degenerated absolutely, we 
have not developed, and, what is far more serious, that we show 
more alarming symptoms of losing the power to develop than have 
appeared at any previous period of our history. 

No conviction of the necessity of change, no mere effort of 
argument or imagination avails with us to overcome lethargy and 
to secure reform. Nothing but the immediate and overwhelming 
pressure of facts in the midst of emergency seems able to compel us 
to move, and crises would have to be chronic to keep us in motion. 
This old characteristic, the most inveterate fault of our temperament, 
has been responsible for our failures to make adequate preparation in 
the past against the most obvious dangers, and by far the most 
disquieting sequel of the war is the visible tendency to sink back into 
the slough of inertia and to make no effective alteration in the old 
method which must lead sooner or later, in the modern world, to 
worse than the old results. Whether the desire for efficiency was 
vehement, as at the moment of our reverses, or languid, as it bas 
once more hecome since our relapse into otiose security, it has 
remained impotent to bring to bear any drastic influence upon 
political action. British democracy, the best meaning in the world, 
combines the virtue of moderation with the defect of the utmost 
vagueness of mind and the utmost indolence of will in a way that 
makes the practical effect of its moderation exceedingly vicious for 
all regular purposes. Infinitely the most serious psychological 
problem of the empire is the evident fact that democracy, instead 
of proving violent and unreasonable, seems far more indecisive, 
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procrastinating and less able to force the execution of its real wishes, 
than the aristocracy or the middle classes ever were in the period 
when they controlled the State. And though the classes have 
indisputably shown more discontent than the masses, it is also 
patent that the aristocracy and the middle classes themselves have 
largely lost their old habits of political vigour and initiative since 
their loss of power. 

After the first ignominious exposures of the war, when its knowledge 
of everything that had occurred behind the scenes was still very 
imperfect, the country arrived at the definite conclusion that unless 
some great stirring of heart and intellect came to force large changes 
in national organisation, we should sooner or later suffer the total 
catastrophe that in South Africa we have had every possible 
opportunity to escape. Since then, the disclosures as to the manage- 
ment of the army up to the moment when Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener took over the command, have proved far graver than the 
worst we had expected when the first spasmodic and perfunctory 
agitation for efficiency was excited. That agitation has since died 
away, and no real popular force in favour of it is at present acting, 
either upon the Government or upon the Opposition. We show 
once more the most ominous signs of returning to a state of tolerable 
complacency, even with respect to the army. But, again, what are 
the facts? The men, whenever they have had competent and deter- 
mined leadership, have proved that they are compact of courageous 
and determined fighting stuff. They have been subjected to no such 
bloody tests as in the Peninsula and the Crimea, but they have dis- 
played immense powers of physical and moral endurance, and the 
hand-to-hand grapple of Wagon Hill was enough to show that the 
stubborn fibre of the rank and file remains what it has always been. 
There is no deterioration, and surprisingly little alteration of any 
sort. In the same way Lord Roberts has appeared as a great leader 
of men, Lord Kitchener as a great master of method. There is, of 
course, no real test for generalship but its ability to cope with 
generalship. Neither of the two chiefs of the army during the South 
African war have been called upon to meet opponents capable at any 
time of effective counter-action, and we can make no absolute measure 
of their military ability in the absence of the tolerably certain 
criteria of generalship afforded by the conditions of European war 
between anything like fairly well-matched opponents. But with 
such means of judgment as are at our disposal, we are entitled to 
think that Lord Roberts would be recognised under any circum- 
stances as a born captain in the field, and Lord Kitchener as a born 
organiser at headquarters. The Empire has not always had two 
military figures of anything like equal capacity in its previous crises, 
and the country would have had reason to be proud at any epoch of 
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having produced them. Around them has appeared a body of able 
lieutenants. But all this must not blind us to the fact that in a 
struggle against a first-class Power, capable of offensive strategy, we 
should have had no time to eliminate incompetence and to sift out 
ability. Any European enemy would have pushed home with fatal 
effect such successes as were won by the Boers at the outset, and our 
general breakdown would have led at once to the irreparable catas- 
trophe. This is the vital consideration which nothing that has 
occurred since General Buller’s failures can alter. We have only 
succeeded in retrieving our reverses by the aid of unlimited time and 
unlimited numbers. 

As Froude learned history by writing it, we have learned the art 
of war by making it; but under no other circumstances conceivable 
could we have drawn off from defeat with the same impunity or 
enjoyed the same leisure for the purpose of creating a wholly new 
organisation. There have never been more ignominious episodes of 
bad and weak leadership than some which we have experienced in 
the late war. And, in spite of all the explanations that have been 
given, the country is convinced that the frequency and, in some 
cases, the facility with which surrenders have taken place have left a 
broad slur upon the records of the campaign. It is, no doubt, sheer 
lack of imagination rather than any worse feeling which has led, in at 
least one instance, to an annual dinner in which men who were taken 
prisoners together commemorate the anniversary of their passing 
under the Caudine forks. But the number of the surrenders, under 
circumstances where the effect upon our prestige was known to be of 
the most unfortunate character, remains a moral blot upon the war. 
There has been, on the other hand, a strange reluctance to force an 
issue by shedding blood. Not only did General Buller show this 
trait in Natal, when he threw away in successive defeats a number 
of lives which would have secured victory if he had possessed the 
nerve to sacrifice them in any one action. Lord Roberts showed it 
at Paardeberg, where the prolongation of the bombardment gave the 
moral honours, after all, to Cronje, who stiffened the Boers by a des- 
perate example. If Lord Kitchener had been allowed to drive his 
attack home, even with a heavy cost of life, there can be little 
doubt that the short, stern way would have considerably contributed 
to our military prestige and the shortening of the war. 

On the whole, the Army has simply not failed where failure would 
have been indelibly disgraceful. "We have done in three years what, 
with sufficient intelligence and determination, we should have done in 
three months. A war which ought to have cost twenty millions has 
taken over two hundred millions more, and the penalty of inefficiency 
has been the waste of a stupendous sum, half of which would more 
than double the fighting strength of the fleet, while the other half 
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would have been enough to give us the finest educational endowment 
in the world. 

In the meantime, the report of the Committee upon Military 
Education is the damning commentary upon so much feebleness of 
insight and impulse. These vices, let us grasp it, have shown them- 
selves throughout the struggle, whether in the field or in politics, to 
be the reverse side of all the moderation and restraint upon which we 
pride ourselves overmuch. That report might be accepted, except for 
penal purposes, as a substitute for the promised enquiry into the war. 
No parliamentary investigation could go nearer to the root of the 
mischief. In any other European country this exposure of mental 
sloth and social triviality would be properly regarded as more deeply 
discreditable than any of the South African humiliations which it 
explains. What may be said of our passive qualities after the war 
cannot be said of our active. If we are to measure by the extent of 
our preoccupation with the things of the mind and the things of the 
spirit, then the war has shown that in the last half century there has 
been a great moral retrogression. Physical exercise has become our 
religion. Disbelief in every sort of earnestness has become our 
special form of infidelity. There is no fanaticism amongst us, but 
there is also nothing that deserves the name of faith. Even the cult 
of empire, sincere and instinctive as it is, is far too diffuse and vague, 
far too lacking in all the force and definition of thorough purpose, to 
be worthy of the name of faith. It is a sentiment which tends to 
resolve itself into one prolonged peroration leading us away from the 
action of the matter. ‘“ We havea world of apprehensions here, but 
not the form of that we should attend.” Infinitely more vigorous and 
alert was the temper of the nation as a whole in the epoch of the 
Crimean war. Intellectually we are now the least alive of all the 
great peoples. When Sir Ian Hamilton remarked before the Com- 
mittee on Military Education that “It is not form to show keenness,” 
he laid his finger upon the national complaint with admirable exact- 
ness and simplicity. It is our amazing foible to pretend that every- 
thing which seizes strongly upon men is presumably false, and that 
the deprecation of all decisive and strenuous conviction is the pre- 
eminent proof of national wisdom. If conviction ventures to show 
itself not only vehement but original, it is forthwith doubly damned. 
So far from believing that “‘ provident fear is the mother of safety,” 
we are determined not to be alarmed, and whenever facts show a dis- 
agreeable tendency we deny that they mean what they seem to mean 
until they are consummated by a catastrophe almost beyond the 
reach of remedy, 

The jealousies and supineness of English shipping companies in 
the last decade have been probably as serious a form of national 
inefficiency as anything of which we could accuse the War Office. 
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If the blue ribbon of the Atlantic was carried off by the Germans, it 
was nothing. Was the Leyland line Morganeered? Nothing. Was 
the Shipping Trust formed? We had reprobated all the mischievous 
rumours of such impossible extremes, but as soon as the deal itself 
was disclosed, we declared with magnificent consistency that this also 
was nothing, and that in fact it was very natural and a positive 
advantage. Before the event, incredulity ; after the event, impotence. 
Under any circumstances “it is not form to show keenness,”’ except 
in demonstrating that nothing will happen, that nothing has 
happened, and that all the persons who suggest a provident fear 
are the victims of hallucination. We cannot separate the question 
of the education of the army from the loss of intellectual strenuous- 
ness, the decline in the spirit of thought and labour in the nation as 
a whole. The fundamental cause of all our educational backward- 
ness is its total lack of “keenness” for educational progress. A 
darling ideal of our educators themselves is to reduce all enthusiasm, 
to encourage cooling down, to substitute sceptical equipoise for the 
spirit of action and critical detachment for creative heat. In one 
word, it is the passion for knowledge that is wanting. It is the light 
of the mind that we lack. American energy, German vehemence, 
French fervour upon the one side, and upon the other the nation 
which thinks it bad form to show keenness and makes a foible of 
inertia! There was not one of our humiliations in the war but was 
traceable to this cause ; there is not one of our difficulties in trade or 
politics but derives from the same origin ; and unless we are to think 
far less of moderation and far more of keenness for the future, we shall 
fail in peace, we shall fail sooner or later in war, and we shall fail in 
the attempt to realise the Empire which we have extended by three 
and a-half million square miles during the very years which, by 
some obscure moral process, have blunted the edge of all our energy. 
“Never are moral forces at rest,’”’ said Scharnhorst; ‘they decline 
as soon as they cease striving to increase.” It would be hard to 
quote a sentence more characteristic of the German national temper 
or less characteristic at this moment of anything in English public 































spirit. 

It would be futile to suggest any immediate recipe for a problem 
of temperament at once so serious and so vague. ‘“ Strength,” said 
Mr. Meredith long ago to France 





‘* Strength is not won by miracle or rape, 
It is the offspring of the modest years, 
The gift of sire to son by those firm laws 

Which we call God’s, which are the righteous cause, 

The cause of man and manhood’s ministers.” 





Without the effective will in the nation at large to secure improve- 
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ment, no tinkering of institutions, no shuffling of men, can much 
avail. How far that will is effective is the issue which the war has left 
us. Given the vigorous and clear-minded leadership, without which 
democracy is the most helpless of all systems, there can be little doubt 
that the wish for change, which now seems as lethargic as it is 
universal, would respond powerfully and rapidly to the right inter- 
pretation. At the present moment the sheer sense of impotence to 
bring the real desire of the public mind to bear upon the public 
servants is more answerable than all other causes, for the subsidence of 
the ery for efficiency. Lord Rosebery has also done much to injure 
that cause by the inimitably dilettante and occasional manner in 
which he has preached efficiency at large, until the word has come to 
be associated with the last degree of vagueness and unreality. But 
the chief reason of the feeling of public paralysis lies in the state of 
the party system. Constant competition was the genius of that 
system. The alternation of governments has been the only possible 
means open to the country of securing the execution of its will. It is 
useless to wish upon the one hand that the Liberal party should be 
different from what it is, or upon the other that the Unionist party, 
despite all that it ought to be in theory, were less profoundly 
disappointing in practice. We have to take the Ministerialists and 
the Opposition as they are—the one stale, effortless, perfunctory, 
tired of their position, and tired of their leaders, with every mark 
of an exhausted party upon them; the other, an Opposition unable 
to agree upon a leader or a programme, and to a large extent in 
fundamental antagonism with the purposes for which the country 
desires a change of Government to be effected. 

The war has not only played havoc with military reputations. It 
has unquestionably left us in politics with a sense of being far poorer 
in men than we had imagined. Only two politicians have increased 
their reputations. The one is Mr. Chamberlain. The other is Mr. John 
Morley, who has been the most unflinching opponent of the war, but 
who has maintained the most unpopular opinions in a way that has 
distinctly increased the respect with which he has been regarded by 
the country. 

Apart from the Colonial Secretary the country would see the 
Government disappear without regret, and, indeed, with a deep sense 
of relief. When Lord Salisbury has retired, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour will remain as the only two members of the Cabinet with 
the slightest hold upon national imagination. The country would 
dispense readily with all their colleagues. This, it may be conceded, 
is rather usual than singular. A Cabinet often depends upon the 
influence of one or two of its statesmen, when the nation is indifferent 
to the rest. But in this case the position is anomalous, since it 
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becomes less and less probable that the first man in the ministry 
will be allowed, after Lord Salisbury’s retirement, to succeed to the 
first place. Short of this, no shuffling of the pack will be received 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Balfour is far from having lost his hold upon 
the country. He is not an unpopular minister, and the circumstances 
under which he would appear as an unpopular minister can scarcely 
be conceived. But there is a broad distinction to be drawn. As a 
critical and reconciling influence, the Leader of the House would be 
invaluable in any Cabinet, but a Cabinet bearing the impress of his 
temper as head of the Government would extinguish the expectation of 
effective and vigorous rule. Mr. Balfour could not communicate to a 
Cabinet over which he presided the constructive energy which he does 
not possess, and no colleague, not even Mr. Chamberlain, could usurp 
the function. Under Mr. Balfour’s leadership of the House, the 
Unionist majority has been for many sessions a slack and murmuring 
majority. The Government has never been more unfortunate than 
in the legislation with which Mr. Balfour has been most completely 
identified. We agree that there is no national question so important as 
education. The war lasted three years, but Mr. Balfour’s struggle 
to carry any large measure of educational reform has lasted six, 
and it would be hard to name any series of legislative enterprises 
which have ever created a more irritated sense of dissatisfaction 
and hopelessness in the country. The present Education Bill 
will be carried because another breakdown would be fatal. But 
again it excites no enthusiasm in the country. It redeems the 
pledges given by the Conservative members of the Cabinet to the 
friends of voluntary schools. It places Elementary Education upona 
more logical and solid basis. But Secondary Education, which is 
the main, pressing and vital issue in the minds of all educational 
reformers, is the merest side issue in Mr. Balfour’s measure. The 
Bill probably solves the sectarian problem. It does not touch the 
national problem. ‘When it has been passed Secondary Education 
will remain in a state of chaos, tempered by a twopenny rate. For 
all the Imperial purposes of educational reform, in its really grave and 
urgent sense, another session will be wasted—the seventh since 1896. 
In a word, this is not the Bill that the country needs, and it is not the 
Bill that Mr. Chamberlain would have brought in. With all his 
delightfully acute and suggestive faculty in debate, and his extra- 
ordinary attractiveness and reasonableness of mind, Mr. Balfour is 
not primarily a constructive minister; he is not a master of men; 
to the driving power of the nation he does not contribute; and if 
he is to succeed, as appears certain, to the Premiership, the 
country will definitely prefer a change of Government at the first 
opportunity. 
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If ever a minister not at the head of an administration had estab- 
lished a claim to be placed at the head of his party and of his col- 
leagues, that man is Mr. Chamberlain. The Cabinet owes its 
continued existence to the Colonial Secretary alone. The vast 
majority of the Empire throughout the war has regarded him as its 
representative. Without him the Government would have been over- 
thrown, Lord Milner’s position would have been untenable, and the 
settlement which has been reached would in all probability have been 
prevented by the disaster of a patched-up peace. When Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener receive recognition, how are Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s services to be recognised ? The Premiership would be his 
only fit and, indeed, his only possible reward. It hardly admits of 
argument that a Chamberlain Cabinet would be the most efficient 
Cabinet possible, since it would be the only combination in which the 
real ascendancy would belong to the nominal head. This, it might 
be imagined, would be considered by Unionists, if not by the Opposi- 
tion, as the most obvious step towards efficiency at large, since that 
quality must reside in the Government or will reside nowhere. 

Instead of this, the arguments of Mandarindom are used as if the 
lessons of the war had never been known. Granted that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is incomparably the strongest personality in the Unionist 
party, and that the Unionist party is one—the Tories, we are told, 
would never follow him. They will consent to be kept in power by 
him. They will consent that another leadership should owe its possi- 
bility of existence to Mr. Chamberlain’s loyalty. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own leadership they will not have. The country at large, and 
the Tory democracy of the great cities, hardly less emphatically than 
the Liberal-Unionists of Birmingham, desire that the Colonial 
Secretary should be Prime Minister. But the majority in the country 
is as impotent to have that desire carried out in presence of all the 
chinoiserie etiquette and convention of official politics, as if the 
franchise had never been extended. In presence of a situation of 
this character, when the premiership itself is upon the point of passing 
by a process which is little else than that of hereditary succession, and 
when Mr. Chamberlain is disqualified from being Prime Minister 
mainly because he is a Liberal-Unionist, we may very well doubt 
whether the means of obtaining efficiency under our Parliamentary 
system really exist. Moltke thought not. The ery of ‘“ Reconstruc- 
tion,” which was rife during the crisis of the war, has died away 
since the General Election. Lord Salisbury’s changes in his Cabinet 
were not interesting, and have not been effective. The country still 
thinks that it desires Reconstruction. What it does desire is a 
Ministry with Mr. Chamberlain at its head. Short of that stimu- 
lating change, it will decline to be exhilarated by the coming 
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shuffling of portfolios, and it will decline to continue the Government 
in power. Ifthe Colonial Secretary were Premier, upon the other 
hand, his position in the country would be more like Palmerston’s 
than that of any other statesman, and he would be very likely to 
remain in office for the greater part of the next decade. 

Upon its own merits the Opposition ie as little attractive to the 
country as in 1895 or in 1900. Lord Rosebery is no longer a 
statesman in whom the empire rests its expectation. As he repeats 
with little variation his exposition of general principles, his 
speeches become less brilliant, and do not become less vague. 
Since the Chesterfield appearance, he has definitely ceased to 
attract non-Liberal opinion, and in confining his appeal more and 
more to his own party, he has not succeeded in removing Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership or in asserting his own. The 
Opposition has no definite financial policy, no definite educational 
policy, no definite foreign policy, no definite Irish policy. We now 
know that they will not again bring ina Home Rule Bill unless 
they are compelled; but, if they cannot take office except upon 
sufferance of the Irish vote, they will be free, and probably willing 
to bring in a Home Rule Bill. In its general attitude towards 
politics, Radicalism has now definitely declared itself to be the Tory 
Party of the future. The writer does not mean to say that this 
attitude is not legitimate. “ Resistance to reaction,” as Mr. Morley 
considers it, may very possibly seem from the Liberal point of view 
to be the most urgent of all functions. But the non-partisan state- 
ment of the position is that the principal Radical duty is now defined 
as resistance to change. 

The country has a great discontent with things as they are. It is 
full of the vague desire for change. It has most certainly lost all 
clear faith in Free Trade since the industrial development of Germany 
under Protection. But it is still far from liking the name of Pro- 
tection or trusting the thing. It is irritated when it is told that 
Cobdenism is not an arguable issue, and that no sacrilegious hand 
must be laid upon the Ark of the Covenant. Itis very much inclined 
to try cautious experiments. The force of the objections against 
raising the cost of raw material every child can grasp. But it is 
perfectly possible to construct a tariff leaving raw material free, and 
a very large part of popular opinion, probably the majority, would 
like to see a duty placed upon imports of manufactured articles. To 
follow this line of thought here would take us too far. Any proposal 
for considering the wisdom, from the point of view of commercial 
strategy, of modifying our fiscal system, is met by the reply that 
whoever questions Free Trade is an incredible ignoramus. That 
familiar example of the one subject of controversy in which arrogant 
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impertinence is regarded as a fair substitute for argument, loses more 
support for mere doctrinaire and dogmatic Cobdenism than it wins. 
It leaves out of sight the only issue upon which Free T'rade is or can 
be attacked. For all immediate purposes cheap imports must favour 
the consumer more than he could be favoured by any protective 
system. But whether Free Trade is equally favourable to the 
utmost enterprise, self-confidence and creative energy of the British 
manufacturer, pitted against protected rivals, is quite another 
issue; and creative enterprise is a far more powerful factor in 
eventually cheapening production than even free importation can be. 
But this is beyond the occasion. The point is that upon what may be 
the greatest issue of the future—certain to be raised in connection with 
national finance, if not in the shape of commercial union with the 
Colonies—Radicalism for the first time means resistance to change, 
while Mr. Chamberlain appears as the least tied to tradition of all 
our living statesmen. Whether the Opposition in the negative 
attitude, no matter how cogent may be its case, can ever recover 
popular sympathy to the degree enjoyed when it was pursuing its 
former function of advocating change may well be doubted. 

Neither can the fact be ignored that the intense unpopularity of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and of the anti-war section of his 
party generally, will survive for some time the war itself. When 
they are brought to book at the hustings by extracts from their 
speeches, vituperating the motives and maligning the conduct of the 
war, they will be in a considerably more uncomfortable predicament 
than they at present realise. Above all is the fact that in the firm 
opinion of the country the Irish members, by their conduct upon the 
war, have made themselves impossible. No party for the future can 
tratlic upon that side with impunity, but the words of Lord Rosebery 
and his followers may mean anything from Unionism to Glad- 
stonianism, and the country feels that it will mean the latter or the 
former according to the exigencies of the electoral situation. Add 
to this the fading of Lord Rosebery’s personal prestige with the 
middle mind of the nation, and it is apparent that the Opposition 
would have, under ordinary circumstances, little prospect of returning 
to power upon their own positive merits. 

But the circumstances are not atall ordinary. The greatest need of 
the nation is a healthy revival of party antagonism. No other means 
of securing efficiency under a representative system has yet been 
known, and no other can be possible so long as human nature is what 
it is and Parliamentary Governments are what they are. The 
Unionist Party suffers from the debility which invariably follows 
upon seven years of practically undisputed ascendency. It is not in 
the nature of things that they can recover the freshness and the 
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zest of power. Their position no longer interests them, and they do 
not interest the country. Were Mr. Chamberlain to become Prime 
Minister, the situation would be different. The Government, 
dominated by the spirit of Highbury instead of that of Hatfield, 
would be for all practical purposes as completely a new government 
as if parties hal crossed the floor of the House. Such a Ministry 
would be at least vital and interesting. With the clearest mind, 
the most signal exeeutive ability in England at its head, and with 
the Premiership restored to immediate contact with the House of 
Commons, there would be a considerably greater likelihood of 
efficiency being exacted and secured than under any other com- 
bination. It is no doubt a serious question whether the Unionist 
Party, under any circumstances or under any leadership, ought to be 
returned for a third consecutive period of office. But a Chamberlain 
Cabinet would be so certain to brace up our whole political system, 
to attempt large tasks, to divide men upon clear-cut issues, and to 
excite such genuine antagonisms of personality and principle, that 
men who care nothing for party in itself would be strongly tempted 
to vote for the Colonial Secretary as Premier. 

Under any other circumstances the same men would not support 
the further existence of the Government. In spite of all the objec- 
tions that have been mentioned, the best course then for the general 
purposes of restoring as far as possible the full vigour of the party 
system, would be to put the Opposition in power. The reasons are 
clear. The Navy would almost certainly be as well administered 
under a Radical as under a Unionist Government. For the pur- 
poses of overcoming the resistance of social influence to a thorough 
reform of army education and organisation, the Liberals would be 
more suitable in many ways than their opponents. With regard to 
Colonial Policy, no Ministry under Lord Rosebery, or even under Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, would think it safe or desirable to 
make any marked departure from Mr. Chamberlain’s tone and 
methods. It may be urged that the ambiguity of the Irish policy of 
Lord Rosebery and his friends disqualifies them. If there were less 
urgent need for a new departure in the spirit of English politics and 
the temperament of British Governments, that would be a final objec- 
tion. As matters are, it may well be overruled. For practical pur- 
poses it is more an objection in form than in fact. Whatever the trans- 
action the Liberals might attempt with the Nationalists, if unable to 
obtain a working majority without the support of the Irish votes, 
it is certain that even if a Home Rule Bill upon anything like 
Gladstonian lines were introduced, it could not be passed against the 
resistance of the House of Lords, and a Radical Government would 
have to choose between a dissolution such as they ought to have 
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risked in 18935, or another ignominious attempt to spend a couple of 
sessions in ploughing the sands with the eventual repetition of the 
disaster of 1895. A Cabinet under Lord Rosebery would be far more 
likely to bring in a Bill certain not to satisfy the Irish members, and 
to rely on Unionists for the purpose of resisting Mr. Redmond’s 
party. 

In a word, if there is still danger that Gladstonian Home Rule 
may be proposed, there is no longer the slightest danger that it can 
be carried. Now with the war over, the lines of the settlement 
accepted, and the position of the Liberal Party upon the Irish 
Question become stultified and impotent, the fundamental objections 
which have induced the country to keep the Opposition in the bleak 
shade during the last seven years no longer apply. We desire two 
things—an alternative Government and a strong Opposition. As 
regards the first there is no method of making Liberalism eligible 
for power one half so likely as putting it in office. In the position 
of less freedom and greater responsibility, compelled, above all, to 
face the difficulties of the financial and the problems of the Imperial 
situation, the Radicals would supersede a good deal of difference in 
theory by agreement in practice. The fresh return to the sphere of 
administration and legislation of men like Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry 
Fowler, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Acland, Mr. Haldane and the rest, 
working under the suggestive influence of Lord Rosebery, would 
give the country a Cabinet distinctly abler upon the average than 
the present Unionist Ministry, or any reconstituted form of it that 
could follow Lord Salisbury’s retirement. Above all, the Unionists, 
upon quitting office, would become at once, and this is perhaps the 
main point, an extremely powerful and vigorous Opposition. 

No influence is more urgently needed in the State. The Unionists, 
exchanging sides with a Radical Government, would recover much 
of the initiative and energy they have lost, and would be fur more 
vigilantly effective upon behalf of efficiency than they have ever been 
in office. We can imagine, for instance, what would have been the 
Unionist zeal for army reform if the exposures of the South African 
Campaign had occurred when they were out of power. As easily can 
we conceive how much more fertile in invention than the budget of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would have been the suggestions of Unionist 
criticism if directed against the War Budgets or the Peace Budgets 
on the present scale of expenditure of a Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Nothing would be more interesting to observers of the 
present state of politics and few things could be more useful to the 
country than to see the Opposition actually charged with the work 
of framing a Secondary Education Bill and with the duty of bringing 
in proposals for meeting what will be the normal rate of Imperial 
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expenditure in the future without depriving the Income Tax of its 
character as an emergency tax and without infringing Free Trade 
principles. In any case, if efficiency and awakening are to be our 
watchwords, tlie immediate step for those who are discontented with 
the present Government must be the attempt to change it. Practically 
that can only be done in one of two ways. Now that the war is 
won, it is a perfectly arguable issue whether a healthier action would 
be best restored to politics by making Mr. Chamberlain Premier, or by 
making the Opposition a Government. But some of us at least have 
no sort of doubt that if the former solution should be presently 
excluded, as seems likely to be the case, the second course should be 
adopted without the slightest hesitation, and the middle mind in 
politics should throw its whole weight against the Unionist Party in 
spite of Lord Rosebery’s disappointing inability to induce the wearers 
of the “ flyblown phylacteries ” to discard them, or to make his 
conception of efficiency anything more definite than a new way of 
spelling Mesopotamia. 

This is the immediate issue before England after the war. Among 
the problems that lie behind, two are of an importance that can only 
be indicated here. There have been during the South African 
struggle an outbreak of hatred and a manifestation of love which 
must profoundly influence the future course of our Imperial policy, 
whether by their separate influence or by the contrast between them. 
Naval and military efficiency depend absolutely upon policy. We 
have never known precisely what contingency we needed an army for, 
and until we have made up our minds as to where the real danger of 
conflict is most likely to be in the future, we shall never have thorough 
preparation. This is the great difficulty of England as compared 
with continental countries, which organise for action at definite 
points against a definite enemy. With the appearance of Germany 
as a plain danger upon the sea, no longer to be ignored after the 
memorable revelation of Anglophobia which has been among the most 
instructive results of the war, the navy is confronted by exactly the 
same uncertainty as to its real problem. When the German fleet is 
ready those who direct it will know exactly what they mean to do in 
case of a breach with this country, and it may be doubted whether 
Whitehall contemplates that contingency with anything like the 
clearness with which it has been considered in Berlin. Upon the 
other hand, if we are to think rather of providing against the possi- 
bilities of a struggle with France and Russia, there will be a different 
problem posed, and the army will be once more tested under conditions 
as widely removed from its South African experiences as these were 
from its previous campaigns. 

It is essential that we should come to a plainer mind about foreign 
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policy. There is a strong party amongst us which is entirely pre- 
occupied with Russia, and knows nothing of German policy. There 
is no reason to think that Lord Curzon and his school are not still in 
favour of adding South Persia to the three and a-half million square 
miles we have annexed in the last quarter of a century. ‘Those who, 
like the present writer, believe that England’s only great danger in 
foreign policy is upon the side of Germany, think that to ensure a 
settlement with Russia by relinquishing Persia to her, would 
enormously facilitate the sure solution of our problems of defence 
and finance. But, as Mr. Morley has observed in the wisest of his 
remarks, “ politics is a field where action is one long second-best, and 
the choice lies constantly between two blunders.’’ ‘There are 
grave difficulties upon both sides in the problem of foreign policy. 
But the nation cannot afford to remain in two minds uponit. We are 
at present pursuing a course that if long maintained in the present 
manner would amount to political insanity. We are stimulating 
the naval preparations of Germany by increasing the hostility between 
the two peoples, and at the same time we are not trying to come 
nearer to a settlement with France and Russia. We must choose 
whether we shall have our ally upon the right hand and our an- 
tagonist on the left, or our friend upon the left and our antagonist 
on the right, unless we really wish to court the eventual danger of 
being attacked on both sides. Practical politicians who are convinced, 
like the writer, that it would be infinitely sounder policy to settle 
with Russia and to have our hands free to deal with Germany as 
Germany shows future signs of dealing with us, must, nevertheless, 
repeat that it is less important with which we settle than that we 
should improve our relations with one or the other. That, after the 
revival of the party system in full vigour, is the most obvious step 
towards securing the thorough preparation of both the services in 
peace for their probable tasksin war. If we cannot draw this moral 
from the fact that in all the outbursts of Continental hostility 
German hatred was by far the most virulent, then there is no moral 
to be drawn. 

The converse problem of the relations between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies is a question that would require much more detailed 
examination upon another occasion. It is also one that cannot be 
very profitably discussed before the conference of Colonial premiers 
has taken place. All that can now be said with complete assurance 
is that in spite of the magnificent devotion to the flag shown by the 
Colonies in the present war, the existence of the Empire for all the 
purposes of the present generation must depend upon the efforts of 
the Mother Country. Upon her must remain the burthen. Within her 
must reside the power. If the slow growth of population continues 
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in the Colonies, it will be many decades before they are able to turn 
the fortunes of England in the world. It must rather be our task to 
keep them open for the future of the race against Powers which teem 
with colonists, but do not possess the Colonies. With regard to 
trade, it is, no doubt, otherwise, for the Colonies are already a more 
valuable market for our manufactures than the United States and 
Germany put together. They are the newest communities in the 
world; the greatest producers of raw and importers of finished 
material. The Colonies} and the Colonies alone, are and will remain 
the natural economic complement of the Mother Country, and upon 
the mastery of their markets our commercial supremacy must depend 
more than upon any other single factor in trade. 

In the face, neverthless, of the wholly new era of national life that 
has opened with the close of the war, one thing is at least certain. 
The present Government and the present Parliament have no 
mandate to deal in any far-reaching fashion with the Colonial issues 
affecting the foundations of national policy. A dissolution in the 
autumn, more under the normal conditions of party controversy 
that were impossible at the last General Election, should mark the 
beginning of that stirring of mind and spirit in the Mother 
Country without which all else must be vain. For, though the 
Colonies will make increase to all we add unto ourselves, the principle 
of our success must be created within ourselves alone, and the Empire 
of a quarter of the earth, as we possess it at the end of the last war 
of conquest, can be maintained by no aid of the Colonies, if by com- 
parison with other nations we lack youth and vigour at the heart. 
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I wis somebody would compile from Lord Salisbury’s speeches and 
writings a sort of Conservative Text-Book. It would be a luminous, 
weighty and authoritative volume, and much that is worth knowing 
and remembering might be learned from it. For though in some 
mood of exasperation, or when it wants something done, and done in 
a hurry, the country is apt to gird at its Premier, there is at bottom 
a most solid confidence in his sagacity; and this Compendium or 
Vade Mecum IT am imagining, would immensely justify it. ‘To some 
of us, indeed, Lord Salisbury is the greatest Conservative since 
Burke. He has a faith, and that faith has roots, and those roots are 
in the very nature of the man. Passion seems a most incongruous 
word to apply to one of Lord Salisbury’s temperament, and yet his 
Conservatism can hardly be less than a passion or an instinct. Cer- 
tainly itis no mere trapping to the marquisate, but something of 
which he is intellectually and morally convinced, which is not only 
his creed but the man himself. And the having of this basic faith 
has given to his opinions and career an extraordinary coherence and 
symmetry. How much so may be realised, by contrast, in studying 
his great adversary’s life and speeches. Conceive, if you can, the 
confusion of the student of fifty or a hundred years hence who seeks 
to track through Mr. Gladstone’s career the mainspring of latter- 
day Liberal thought. He will find little but a series of disappointed 
impulses, for Gladstone had nothing that one could fitly call a 
political creed. His mind worked in flashes along the surface of 
things; his enthusiasms, as Bagehot noted, were all for projects, not 
principles; he never once dropped anchor anywhere. Therefore his 
influence must be—indeed, is already proved to be—hardly less transi- 
tory than his prototype, Brougham’s. Principles, however, and even 
the habit of using them as a touchstone or pole-star, do not save a 
man from dullness. Sometimes they seem rather to make for it, but 
not, happily, in Lord Salisbury’s case. He has the “ comprehen- 
sive’ mind that Pope praised in Godolphin, that strong quality of 
aloofness that enables a man to look all round his subject and get the 
invaluable relative view. No clamour excites or hurries him, for to 
all that is said or done around him he only half subscribes. 
Pessimism he is charged with, but wrongly; his clear-sightedness 
and moderation tend as little that way as towards over-hopefulness ; 
but they do scale things down, reduce them to the lowest denomina- 
tion, and so allot them their proper place in the chain of events. 
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The man who, in the hurly-burly of politics exercises this faculty of 
looking before and after, and insists on testing the immediate and 
particular by fixed laws and general principles, is usually worth lis- 
tening to. Lord Salisbury, too, has learning, intellectual honesty, 
and that didactic instinct which is one of the true properties of 
Conservatism. More, perhaps, than any public man of the times, he 
gives us his real thoughts, in massive but finished form. Add 
further his play of sardonic, semi-Rochefoucauldian wit, and the 
case for a speedy précis of his written and spoken utterances is about 
complete. I, for one, in these bustling, pushful days, should turn to 
it for refreshment as to The New Age, after last week’s Academy. 
It would be an altogether reposeful volume. 

Consider, for example, that speech of his addressed to the Primrose 
League early last May, and particularly that portion of it that dealt 
with Imperial Federation. We have been treated since then to a 
good deal of talk on the same subject by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. 
Chamberlain aud Mr. Seddon; and the fag-end of the Parliamentary 
debate on the Budget turned also around it. We are likely, too, in 
the next few weeks to hear still more of this matter, and at a time 
when the intoxicating memories of the Coronation will scarcely make 
for cool thinking. It was said during the Diamond Jubilee festivities 
that enthusiasts were federating the Empire in every club-room 
corner, and one recalls almost daily schemes put forward in the pride 
and excitement of that occasion with this object—a pan-Britannic 
Senate or Imperial Council, a Zollverein or Customs Union, a system 
of Imperial Defence, and much else. History in 1902 is likely to 
repeat and even improve on its record of 1897. Five years are 
sometimes a long period in the life even of such an empire as ours ; 
and since 1897 the Imperial spirit has risen to undreamt-of heights 
and borne magnificent fruit. The Boer War has more than intensi- 
fied, it has consecrated, the bond that unites us to the colonies, has 
consecrated and amplified it. We confront the world to-day a 
united and vibrating whole, triumphant but not aggressive, thrilled 
with the consciousness of a new-found strength. And not only of 
material strength. The war has revealed the true direction of 
England’s march, the ideal towards which she must henceforward 
consciously press. There is at this moment a fresher and higher 
sense of what the Empire means than ever before, a fresher and 
higher realisation of the duties it lays upon us and of the spirit in 
which they should be faced. It is one of the stern facts of history 
that ideals count, that no nation can live without them and retain 
its well-being for long, that “ it is not growing like a tree in bulk,” 
that makes a man or an empire “ better be.”” Only by devotion to 
some moral and spiritual ideal, may uations keep their vigour ; and 
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for us this ideal unquestionably lies in the empire, not the Rhodesian 
“commercial-asset”’ side of empire, but in a recognition of the 
grandeur of the Imperial mission to which we are called and in 
the resolve to make ourselves worthy of it. This conception of the 
empire as above all else a sacred trust, resting for its fulfilment 
on our character and sense of duty, is one that is steadily taking 
root in the English mind, and will in time work irresistibly for good. 
Even now there is a distinct exaltation visible in the national 
attitude towards the empire, an exaltation mingled at this moment 
with a very real gratitude to the Colonies for their assistance in the 
war, and a hearty repentance and disavowal of the old spirit 
of indifference and cut-and-dried Cobdenism. Never was the 
sympathy between the Colonies and the motherland more 
fervid and complete, or the sense of a common destiny keener, 
than now. 

To all this the pageant of the Coronation, the presence in the 
streets of London of statesmen and soldiers from all parts of the 
Empire, symbolising something of the splendour and might and 
dazzling diversity of our dominions, the Colonial Premiers with 
their eloquence, the public meetings and dinners, the universal 
enthusiasm, must and will give an enormous propulsion. Inevitably 
and very naturally there will arise, as there arose at the Diamond 
Jubilee, a desire for closer union, for something that will guarantee 
to us, so far as anything can, a continuance of our heritage by 
welding it more firmly into our national life, for some outward token 
that the Empire is really united, not merely in sympathies or for 
purposes of war and ceremonials, but by the strength of an organised 
system that shall endure for ever. However ardent our love and 
pride and faith in the Empire, for most of us it must necessarily 
remain an abstraction; and when actually face to face with its 
realities, we cannot help being lifted above our ordinary selves into 
the mood where all things are possible. We are a generous and 
impressionable people, quickly and strongly stirred, and far more 
apt than we usually acknowledge even to ourselves, to let emo- 
tionalism sway our policy. That, indeed, is the danger of the 
Coronation. It is known that temptation will not be wanting. The 
Colonial Premiers, one and all, are agreed in asking that we should 
admit Colonial exports at preferential rates. It wili be doubly 
difficult for the nation to decline so attractive a proposal when it is 
conscious of owing the Colonies a special debt of gratitude. edera- 
tion, or at least a strong impulse towards closer political and com- 
mercial relations, will be in the very air. We shall hear of it from 
« hundred platforms under circumstances that will make any holding 
back seem churlish and ungracious. Imperial Defence, a Customs 
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Union coterminous with and restricted to the British Empire, an 
Imperial Council—and all their fascinating possibilities of rhetoric— 
will be the political food offered to the people during the next few 
just when everything will conspire to make even the most 
heroic experiment seem feasible. 

Doubtless it was with all this and much else in his mind that 
Lord Salisbury delivered the speech I have alluded to. It would be 
well if it could be inscribed over the portal of the chamber in which 
the Colonial Premiers are to confer. ‘‘ He durst do wrong,”’ said 
Horace Walpole of his father. ‘He durst do nothing,” we may say 
of Lord Salisbury; no slight praise in these days when the revolt 
from /aissez faire has gone to such extremes that an American 
President’s bluff dictum—* The people should support the Govern- 
ment, not the Government the people””—struck the world as a 
heresy of Toryism. When Lord Salisbury’s Book of Maxims comes 
to be published, it will be rich in contributions from this speech. 
The words are those of a statesman and a thinker, piercing right 
down to the very root of the matter. He began by referring to 
“the zeal for the progress of the Empire and an appreciation of its 
benefits ”’ shown by the colonies during the war. ‘‘ That,” he went 
on, “is a phenomenon which has come so suddenly, which has come 
in so vast a volume, that I cannot believe it is transitory or pre- 
carious in its results. I believe that it indicated a vast amount of 
feeling which we did not here entirely realise, and which under the 
stress of circumstances, under the impulse of a strong sympathy, 
has made itself felt throughout the Empire. And we feel, perhaps 
without much merit of our own, but, at all events, we feel, that 
throughout the Empire a strong feeling has developed itself, which 
has added enormously to the stability of its structure and to the 
strength of its rulers in the world.” It was a feeling, he was con- 
vinced, which all statesmen would have to take into account, just as 
they would have to take into account the converse feeling of hatred 
exhibited by our rivals. Both were matters of the very highest 
importance; both would affect the future that lay before us; to- 
gether they marked “the commencement of a movement of causes, of 
opinions, and of feelings which will end in changes largely modifying 
the present distribution of power and the present distribution, I may 
say, of allegiance.” But Lord Salisbury did not on that account 
advocate “any impatient handling of the phenomena which we 
have to deal with.” On the contrary, he pleaded for delay, for 
the uninterrupted freedom of natural forces, at least for a patient, 
unhasting consideration of all the facts. There were men, he was 
aware, “very important men, men of great intellect and authority,” 
who thought that the moment had come when we should federate 
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the Colonies by legislation. ‘I exhort them before they do so 
carefully to consider what steps they are going to take and what 
results they expect to come from them. We have no power by 
legislation to affect the flow of opinion and of affection which has 
arisen so largely between the Mother Country and her daughter 
States. They will go on in their own power, in their own irresis- 
tible power, and I have no doubt they will leave combinations behind 
them which will cast into the shade all the glories that the British 
Empire has hitherto displayed. But we cannot safely interfere by 
legislative action with the natural development of our relations with 
our daughter countries. All kinds of difficulties are there before us 
—difficulties as to the burden of finance, difficulties as to the duty 
of defence, difficulties as to the rights of decision which the Mother 
Country should retain; and unless feeling is running very strong, 
and we have a great force behind us, I look with some apprehension 
upon any attempt to anticipate events or to foreclose the results, the 
precious results, which, if we are only patient and careful, the future 
has in store for the Empire.” Those are searching and true reflec- 
tions, never more necessary to be pondered than at this moment. Lord 
Salisbury probably felt this, for he went on at once to emphasise them. 
“There is no danger,” he said, “ that appears to me more serious for 
the time that lies before us than an attempt to force the various parts 
of the Empire into a mutual arrangement and subordination for which 
they are not ready, and which may only produce a reaction in 
favour of the old state of things. This is a matter upon which 
it is very difficult to speak with freedom, but which I commend to 
your own consideration. If we will be patient and careful there is a 
tremendous destiny before us: if we are hasty there may be the 
reverse of such a destiny, there may be the breaking apart of those 
forces which are necessary to construct the majestic fabric of a future 
Empire.” 

Of the essential truth of what Lord Salisbury said we have had 
significant proof in the history of the proposal for an Imperial 
Council. “ Call us to your councils,” was the slogan of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in 1897, and for a while it swept all before it. There 
was much in the idea that commended itself to a constitutional 
people. It was good to hear the “old British principle of represen- 
tation” appealed to with such fervour; comforting to think of its 
being applied on such a scale. The English provinces were altogether 
so moved by Sir Wilfrid’s rhetoric that they were prepared to call in 
Canada on the spot. But aftera while it turned out there was no 
great enthusiasm at the prospect of contributing representatives to a 
Pan- Britannic senate even in Canada; while in other parts of the 
Kimpire, in Australia for example, the idea was simply laughed at. 
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The present hap-hazard system, which is not, however, quite so hap- 
hazard as it looks, seemed, after all, to give pretty general satisfac- 
tion. Moreover, it appeared that the last thing the Colonies desire 
is any multiplication of official ties. Our Imperial history is one 
long surrender of such ties, a continuous progress towards freedom 
from the interference of Downing Street and the Colonial Office. No 
colonial would now have it otherwise, any more than he would 
consent to have his tariff dictated by the English Treasury, or his 
unoccupied lands handed over to the Crown. All direct profit from 
and all direct control over the Colonies we have long ago relin- 
quished, and the result is a relationship which, however offensive to 
the mathematicians of politics, has this grand virtue—it has made for 
loyalty and content; it has diminished, virtually destroyed, the 
chance of friction ; it has established a ratio between the devotion of 
the Colonies to England and England’s non-interference in Colonial 
affairs. Perhaps there is no condition of Imperial relations on which 
it would be less wise to infringe than this. The Colonies are perfectly 
content with the present system of Agents-General and High Com- 
missioners. They have no ambition to send delegates to what would 
probably prove a high-sounding debating society, meeting once a 
month to yawn over the Empire, but which might on occasion develop 
alarming spasms of activity. Multiply formal links, they say in 
effect, and you multiply the chances of misunderstanding. -The 
whole idea of an Imperial Council is precisely one of those tempting 
proposals against which Lord Salisbury was warning us. At first 
glance it seems more than attractive ; the principle of it is one that 
the British people have for some hundreds of years acted upon with 
unique success; and yet when applied to the constitution of the 
Empire, it is seen at once to be futile or dangerous, or both. Logic 
and the sense of symmetry, and a turn for argument by analogy ought 
always to be guarded against and, when possible, suppressed, in 
politics. They are worse than useless as aids to the solution of the 
problems of the British Empire, because in the whole history of the 
world there has never been an Empire built on such a foundation and 
maintained on such a system as ours. 

But for the moment it is less the political than the commercial 
questions of Empire that hold the field. If Federation is a departure 
—as it undoubtedly is—from that system of complete local autonomy 
which we have found to be the only stable basis of Empire, a Zoll- 
verein or a Customs Union or a preferential tariff is nothing less than 
a revolution of our fiscal policy. This is not a case where we are 
urging upon the Colonies something they do not want, but a case 
where the Colonies are hoping to take from us something that we do 
want. Sir Wilfrid Laurier with great adroitness opened the game 
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just before he sailed from Canada. He was going to England, he 
said, to discuss commercial relations on the invitation of the Imperial 
Government, and he “could not conceive that Mr. Chamberlain 
would invite the Colonial representatives to discuss that subject, 
unless the British Government had something to propose.’ ‘‘ There 
was now,” he went on, “a duty on wheat and flour which placed 
Canada in a position to make offers which she could not make in 1897. 
A step had thus been taken which would make it possible to obtain 
preference for Canadian goods.” From the mouth of the statesman 
who induced the British Government to denounce the commercial 
treaties with Germany and Belgium, these were felt to be ominous 
words. The gravity of their import was enormously added to a few 
days later when Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham, seemed 
to meet Sir Wilfrid more than half way. ‘ At the present moment,’ 
he said, “the Empire is being attacked on all sides, and in our isola- 
tion we must look to ourselves. We must draw closer our internal 
relations, the ties of sentiment, the ties of sympathy, yes, and the 
ties of interest. If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old 
shibboleths, we are to lose opportunities of closer union which are 
offered us by our Colonies, if we are to put aside occasions now within 
our grasp, if we do not take every chance in our power to keep British 
trade in British hands, I am certain we shall deserve the disasters 
which will infallibly come upon us.” 

It is possible that Mr. Chamberlain said more than he meant, or 
even that he meant nothing in particular; indeed, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain declared in the House of Commons on June 10th, that 
“his right honourable friend, the Colonial Secretary ’’ was not argu- 
ing in favour of preferential relations, but was simply “refusing to be 
deterred from proposing a tax which he believed to be good on its 
merits merely because it might be used, if the people of this country 
so willed, to draw closer the ties between the Motherland and the 
Colonies.” But the expectation is that in a few weeks the country 
will be informed that the new duties are to be remitted in whole or 
part in the case of Colonial wheat and flour. Nothing was said during 
the debates on the 9th and 10th ult. to make that inference 
untenable. The Chancellor of the Exchequer went no further than 
to say that it was not the policy of the Government to impose new 
duties as against foreign countries in order to give an advantage to 
the Colonies. He carefully abstained from saying that already exist- 
ing duties might not be scaled down or taken off in favour of the 
Colonies, while maintained or even increased against foreign countries. 
Absolutely free trade between England and the Colonies at the 
present moment he declared to be impossible. If it were possible, 
orif it could be made so by some sacrifice on our part in the direction 
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of increased duties against foreign nations, then the sacrifice would 
be worth making. Failing that, however, could we not make trade 
between ourselves and the Colonies freer than it is at present? Such 
was the gist of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s statement, and it has rather 
added to than allayed the general uncertainty. How is trade 
between ourselves and the Colonies to be made freer ? The Colonies 
may reduce their tariffs in our favour, but are they likely to do so 
without compensation ? We may admit certain colonial products at 
preferential rates, but surely not without requiring a quid pro quo. 
What in fact the Colonies want and for the matter of that always have 
wanted is reciprocity with England; and reciprocity in some form 
or other is what they seem likely to get. Their ideal, and the ideal 
which Mr. Chamberlain has also avowed as his, own is that of a self- 
supporting Empire, bound together not in a Zollverein in the 
German sense, but in a Customs Union, each member of which shall 
have free trade with all the others and at the same time be at liberty 
to fix what tariff he pleases on foreign imports. It is in reference 
to this ultimate goal that preferential treatment must be considered. 
The merely economic aspects of this stupendous question I do not 
now propose to consider. Whether reciprocity between ourselves and 
the Colonies is possible without imperilling our far more valuable 
foreign trade, without limiting the supply or raising the price of the 
first necessaries of life that we are obliged to import, without a great 
reduction of the revenue now derived from indirect taxation, are all 
points of vital moment, on which I find the authorities most amazingly 
differ. But even supposing that all the economic difficulties can be 
smoothed away, there still remains this overshadowing objection that 
an Imperial Customs Union, or anything working towards one, shifts 
the whole basis of the Empire, and profoundly modifies the spirit in 
which we have built it up and faced its responsibilities. Hitherto 
the Empire has been one of commercial peace. Our trade as well as 
our political relations with it have been an organic growth, produced 
by the free play of natural forces, not by mechanical devices. It has 
prospered and we have prospered with it because we have never 
attempted to fence it round with artificial stakes or to build on it the 
jealous, short-sighted, self-destructive monopoly that Spain, to her 
own undoing, insisted on in her dominions. What is it that marks out 
our Empire from all others if not this—that we alone have realised that 
a colony is not an estate whose usefulness begins and ends with its 
returning a direct and exclusive profit to its owners ? If we did not 
know it before, the American Revolution taught us that colonies must 
be governed in their own interests and not in the interests of the 
motherland. Since then we have learned that to govern a colony 
on this principle, to let it carve out its career in its own way, never 
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to twist it out of the line of natural development for our own profit, 
is to pursue a policy that in the long run makes as much for the 
strength and prosperity of the motherland as of the colony itself. 
There could, therefore, be no more momentous event in our Imperial 
history than a deliberate infraction of this principle of freedom ; and 
on the day the Empire resolves itself into a Protectionist union this 
principle is shattered. From being an Empire of commercial peace, 
it becomes an Empire of commercial aggression. It drags us into the 
raging war of tariffs ; it provokes and invites the enmity and the 
retaliation of rival nations. Nor, so many and so diversified are the 
elements that make up the Empire, is there any guarantee that the 
tariff would prove an agent of consolidation and not of disruption, 
that it would not, even within the limits of the Empire, produce more 
ill-will than harmony. Meanwhile what is certain is that for a free, 
spontaneous connection we shall be substituting something that is 
rigid, formal and artificial ; that the Empire, instead of resting on that 
intangible but very vital compound of patriotism and pride in the 
stock and pride in England and English history which we include in 
the term “ sentiment,” will be reposing on tariff schedules and 
“specific ” and ad valorem duties; and that we shall not only have 
thrown overboard a wise and great policy but have fatally lowered and 
vulgarised a great national ideal. 

It is not by such methods, Lord Salisbury warns us, that we 
promote Imperial Federation. Let us in his words, be “ patient 
and careful,” let us remember that ‘ there is nothing more dangerous 
than to force a decision before a decision is ready, and therefore to 
produce feelings of discontent, feelings of difficulty, which, if we 
will only wait, will of themselves bring about the result we desire.’ 
Imperial Federation he intimates, if it ever comes at all, is far more 
likely to promote itself than to be promoted. ‘“ The tendency of 
human beings and of statesmen—who are human beings—is to anti- 
cipate all such matters, and to think that because their own wretched 
lives are confined to some sixty or seventy years, therefore it is open to 
them to force an anticipation of the results which the natural play of 
forces and of affections will bring before us.”” A wholesome diffidence 
is what Lord Salisbury would infuse into the spirit in which our 
legislators approach the Empire, a willingness for once in a while 
to let nature have her way. Law making on the heroic scale is the 
last thing needed. We might by legislation smooth out an uneven- 
ness here, round off a corner there, and give to the Imperial struc- 
ture a symmetry and coherence it does not now possess. But let us 
beware of falling into the habit of regarding the Empire as a 
problem in algebra; of altering things simply to please our sense of 
what ought to be in a perfectly mathematical world; let us, above 
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all, beware lest in tightening the bonds we do not cause them to 
recoil. People talk as though the sense of Imperial unity were 
something that could be manufactured. They forget that it already 
exists, that it has just been cemented on the battle-field, and that 
of all the cast-iron systems which have been tried or are now being 
tried by other Empires none has produced one-thousandth part of 
the loyalty and feeling of kinship and of co-partnership in a common 
destiny that we have been able to provoke by making freedom and 
elasticity and the utmost play of local peculiarities the watchwords 
of our Imperial rule. 

In the last resort it is on sentiment, on the passionate, well-nigh 
religious, attachment of British subjects to England and the British 
Crown, on their pride of race and of communion in a great past, that 
the Empire rests. The Prince of Wales, it has been said, laid his 
finger on the very pulse of Empire when he mentioned those he had 
met and talked with on his tour, men and women born in the Colo- 
nies, never having seen Kngland, and with little expectation of seeing 
it, who yet thought and spoke of it as “home” and “the old 
country.” That they should do this, not from sentimental affecta- 
tion, but naturally and among themselves, gives us a glimpse of the 
silken thread that makes the Empire one. If the spirit of unity is 
to be kept alive and stimulated, it must be, in the main, by allowing 
for sentiment. And sentiment, if it discourages grandiose schemes, 
does not despise humbler offerings. The little things of Empire are 
well worth looking into. In a common system of Imperial defence, 
for instance—so long as it is properly organised, so long, that is, as 
the Colonies, while encouraged to raise forces, to organise and arm 
them in uniformity with our own troops, are left untrammelled as to 
numbers, disposition, and employment, and are not asked to pledge 
any portion to an Imperial service—there is much that squares with 
the emotional basis of Empire. 

But here again, if we try to set up a hard and fast organisation, 
and to control it from London, if we do not make the Colonies feel 
that their troops are primarily local and only secondarily and by 
favour Imperial, we shall be defeating our own ends. Mr. Haldane, 
in a very capable address delivered before the Society of Comparative 
Legislation on June 13, showed that there are many other ways in 
which the unity of the Empire may be encouraged without being un- 
duly forced. Mr. Rhodes grasped the importance of making 
England the educational centre of the Empire. His work might well 
be amplified by the establishment of post-graduate courses that would 
make it unnecessary for Colonial students to complete their educa- 
tion at Continental or American universities. Much, too, might be 
done, in Mr. Haldane’s words, for the “ organised provision of infor- 
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mation as to markets, commodities and modes of manufacture’ 
throughout the Empire. Commercial legislation, trade mark, copy- 
right, naturalisation, postal services and communications, and a 
dozen kindred topics are all susceptible to a more or less uniform 
treatment. On what might be called the minor common purposes of 
the Empire, there should be regular conferences and a regular inter- 
change of ideas. One proposal has been made that seems particularly 
approvriate—that the examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
should be held in the Colonial capitals as well as in London. These 
are the things with which a wise Imperialism would concern itself. 
Small in themselves, their aggregate influence in confirming the 
oneness of the Empire would be immense. 
Sigma. 














































HOW TO RUIN A FREE-TRADE NATION. 
I proposer in the present paper, with the reader’s indulgence, to 
extend somewhat farther the series of considerations with which, in 
the March number of this Review, I opened my plea for a re-hearing 
of the imminent and now all-important question of Free Trade or 
Protection for England. In a former article I dealt with the matter 
in a discursive and formal manner, confining myself to pointing out 
in a general way those conditions of industry which in any given 
country favour a Free Trade policy, and those which favour its 
opposite. I pointed out that the former were those of what may be 
called industrial peace, the latter those of industrial war. By 
industrial peace I meant first, where a nation was either so strong in 
some large department of industry that it could practically undersell 
the world in that department, and where, in consequence, having no 
effective rivals, it could open its ports freely to all the world, using 
their produce as but cheaper material or fuel with which to feed and 
enhance its own supremacy ; or, secondly, where a nation, on the other 
hand, was so weak in natural advantages that it could never hope to 
be a serious rival to any, and where, in consequence, like a simple 
peasant, intended only to cultivate his paternal fields, the chain 
armour of the mail-clad medieval knight would be an encumbrance 
rather than a help. And lastly, by industrial peace I meant that 
far-off millennial time when all nations having become but one 
nation and their peoples all alike friends and brothers, it would 
matter little whether it was a peasant in Lithuania or in Kent that 
was being well or ill fed, a manufacturer in Lancashire or in Russia 
that was reaping the world’s profits, or whether the decrees for the 
extension, shifting or suppression of the world’s industries should go 
forth from London or Paris, Berlin or New York. Under these 
three conditions, wherever they have appeared in history, or whenever 
they shall appear, Free Trade offers the best facilities for the pro- 
duction and exchange of wealth. 

But in conditions of industrial war it is different. The first of 
these is where a young nation like an infant Jupiter has natural 
advantages so great that it gives promise when it reaches maturity of 
successfully entering the arena and disputing the palm with the older 
nations then industrially supreme ; and where, in consequence, during 
its period of infancy and growth, a systematic, close and rigid policy 
of protection is indispensable if it is not to be strangled at its birth. 
The second condition is where a nation once industrially supreme in 
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its own line is threatened on all hands by younger rivals, and is at last 
beaten, by however small a margin, in that which gave it supremacy, 
and where, in consequence, some form of Protection is the simplest, 
swiftest, and most efficacious way of averting disaster until such time, 
if ever, as by internal reorganization of its forces, it is able to claim 
the supremacy again. 

Now, imagining that these positions framed thus generally had 
only to be stated to be accepted as axiomatic (and, indeed, they nave 
not yet been gainsaid), I then appealed to the statisticians and 
specialists to let us know how near we were getting to this danger- 
point of being beaten in our staple English industries, and there left 
the matter for the moment. But curiously enough, at this very time, 
one or another of the most eminent economists, financiers, statisti- 
cians, and practical business men, were engaged, each from his own 
special point of view, and without previous concert or collusion, in 
illustrating the very positions I had raised for consideration. Mr. 
Hobson, in my judgment the most subtle, clear-sighted, and pene- 
trating of living economists, either here or abroad, wrote an article 
in the same number of this Review as that in which my article 
appeared, in which he demonstrated the necessity of reconsidering 
Free Trade at once from the political and from the economic side. In 
the same and a preceding number of the National Review, Sir Vincent 
Caillard, an international financier of acknowledged repute and with 
an experience second to none, sought to establish the same positions 
in one of the most careful, elaborate, and well-sifted collections of 
trade statistics which has yet appeared; while Mr. Holt Schooling, 
also an acknowledged authority, had in an earlier number of the 
Monthly Review shown, in an admirably clear and condensed form, 
that the heyday of our supremacy was already past, and that all 
along the line we were slowly but definitely on the decline. And 
last and not least, in a book on Protection, written some time before 
by Mr. Byng, a manufacturer in a large way of business—a book, I 
may remark in passing, which exhibits not only an insight into 
every department of practical business, but a directness of penetration 
into the general play of economic forces such as I had not yet found 
in the political economy of the schools—in this work the positions I 
had laid down were anticipated and demonstrated from practical 
experience with as close a fidelity almost as if the author had had 
them in his mind while writing. 

Now I do not speak of my own contribution, for it was only the 
hoisting of the danger signal as it were, but the above, I submit, 
was a combination of expert opinion so simultaneous, independent, 
and unforced, and all converging to a common centre and conclusion, 
that it ought not in decency to have been ignored. But the Press, 
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imagining that the advance and encroachments of rival foreign 
industries were to be calculated by an arithmetical progression, so 
many s/adia a decade as it were, and not as we shall presently see by 
a geometrical one, in which whole provinces may be detached in a 
night ; the Press, I say, taking a passing glance at the figures, and 
finding that, although the foreigner was gaining ground on us, he 
had still so much to cover that we might continue to indulge our 
Rip Van Winkle sleep for a long time yet, and still wake up to find 
ourselves far and away ahead, after a passing call to the manufac- 
turers to wake up and improve their machinery and methods if they 
would out-distance their competitors as of yore, turned over on its 
side and went to sleep. The vast miscellaneous multitude, therefore, 
who have the votes and whose ear hangs on the voice of the Press as 
that of the Greeks did on their Oracle, were not even informed that 
there was such a thing as another important side to the Free-Trade 
question ; and so the facts and statistics compiled with so much care, 
as well as the arguments drawn from history and civilization, were 
left orphaned on the rocks by the seashore, within ear-shot of the 
public it is true, but without reaching it (for to consign an argument 
to magazines or books is, so far as the great Public is concerned, to 
consign it to the tomb), and were washed away by the next incoming 
tide, and by this time are forgotten. But in the short interval since 
then, events have moved so fast, and industrial enterprises so gigantic 
in scope and design, so multiform, and vaguely menacing in their 
character, have appeared on the horizon (whole blocks of our 
merchant shipping being detached by a single coup), that both the 
public and the press have been staggered and bewildered by it; and 
so my orphaned friends of the magazines and myself have another 
chance given us of trying to catch the public ear on this momentous 
question ; and this time, I trust, we may meet with a more cordial 
and attentive reception. 

At any rate I propose to open the campaign again on the same 
issue as before, but this time to take the offensive, and, if I may 
venture on so bold an undertaking, to carry the war into the very 
heart of the enemy’s camp, investing the Free-Trade position more 
closely, and laying siege to it both in flank and in front; and by 
drawing on those elements bearing on the problem which have not 
yet entered into the purview of the old political economy on which 
the gospel of Free Trade hangs, shall hope to drive the enemy from 
the trenches in which he has long lain so securely, and from behind 
those paper barricades by which his essential weakness is obscured. 
In this way, although we may fail in reducing him or in silencing 
his guns, we shall at least have brought to the public notice the new 
artillery which the new political economy, the new methods of 
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industrial warfare, as well as the latest generalizations drawn from 
history and civilization have brought into the field; so that when the 
logic of events, if not of argument, forces the question, as it will most 
assuredly do presently, to the forefront of practical politics, no factor 
of importance which either economics, history, or political experience 
can supply shall, if possible, be omitted from our purview, or shall 
suddenly be sprung on the nation without having already received its 
due weight and consideration. ‘Trusting, therefore, to the goodwill if 
not the assent, of the public and the press, I shall endeavour to show 
how a Free-Trade nation like England, which, according to the logic 
of the existing political economy, can never be overtaken if only she 
will put forth her full powers and obstinately refuse to close her ports, 
by hostile tariffs, against the foreigner, can in actuality be caught up 
with and overpassed at a few bounds; and that, too, as easily as the 
fabled tortoise was, which the logic of the Greek philosophers proved 
to a demonstration could never, if it got the start, be overtaken by 
the hare during all time. In other words, I shall attempt to show 
how the margin of our industrial supremacy which at the assumed 
arithmetical rate of progression might take centuries to be overpassed, 
can by the geometrical progression which my argument involves, be 
jumped all along the line in as many decades, and our trade ruined 
as we sleep. Now this, I am aware, is what the Americans would 
call a ‘‘ large order,’ and at the first blush would seem to be as hare- 
brained as Captain Bobadil’s method of defeating an army, or as 
utopian as to break the bank of Monte Carlo at its present maximum 
of stake; and as a prophecy it can only be saved from derision by 
the most rigid demonstration of the trend, momentum, and incidence 
of all the forces maturing to that end. But with the hand of cards 
held by my friends and myself in this enterprise, and which, from 
my own point of view, I shall now attempt to play for all they are 
worth, I hope with ordinary good fortune to demonstrate its feasi- 
bility, relying on my trusty comrades in arms to eke out my 
deficiencies by their superior knowledge. For, to sit here and see 
our commerce captured by preconcerted design, and our industries 
one by one given over to the spoiler like sheep on an open plain, 
because the ghost of a dead and superannuated political economy has 
forbidden the erection of defences against the wolves, and because it has 
decreed that trade will best thrive when it is allowed to wander at 
its will anywhere and without protection—this, indeed, would be an 
inherent cowardice, and he who shall deliver the nation from this Old 
Economy under which it sits enchanted will, like Cato, deserve, if he 
does not receive, the gratitude of his country. Let us, therefore, to 
the arena, and with the gods and the press propitious, make another 
attempt to arouse opinion on this all-important theme ; shaking hands 
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us is the manner of the prize-ring, before we enter on this friendly 
encounter for the public good. 

But in order that the controversy may be fought on a definite 
issue, and that our demonstration may have the greatest possible 
clearness, it is necessary that we should find some single object, 
natural or artificial, in which every side and aspect of our subject 
may be envisaged and surveyed at once as in a bird’s-eye view, and 
on which the reader may concentrate as the course of the demon- 
stration proceeds. And for this purpose I propose to represent the 
play and interaction of the wheels of industry by the Great Wheel 
at Earl’s Court. If, therefore, the old economists of the Academic 
chairs, as well as the young lions of Parliament and the press, who, 
from sitting at their feet, have come up to town to champion them, 
and the public generally who have received this gospel of Free 
Trade from them as a sacred deposit and heritage, will do me the 
honour during the month in which this article runs, to concentrate on 
this Wheel, I will under take to say that, with the press as referee, 
we shall either be victorious all along the line, or I personally shall 
be compelled to lay down my arms and be driven from the field. 
But if, as I hope to show, this wheel will stand all the strain which 
can be brought to bear on it; and if in the upshot it shall be seen 
that the old and fabled Science of Political Economy, with the 
Kree Trade that hangs on its skirts, must dash itself to pieces on its 
iron bars and fall to wreckage, then I shall go farther, and para- 
phrasing what the Caliph Omar said of the Koran when he gave 
orders for the burning of the library at Alexandria, say, You may 
burn all your Political Economy books from Adam Smith to the 
latest pamphlet of the Cobden Club, for their collective wisdom lies 
in this wheel. And, further, I shall hope to show that out of their 
ruins there will be seen to arise, as out of the dead snake in Goethe’s 
tale, a ring of precious jewels of universal currency and validity—a 
single law of Trade and of the production of Wealth, which I have 
called Hobson’s law after its author; a single law of the dis- 
tribution of wealth or division of the spoils; and out of these two 
again, a single law for building up Trade, and a single law for 
ruining it. 

Now these few simple laws cover the whole extent of the field of 
Political Economy, and are all to be seen clearly illustrated in the 
Earl’s Court wheel, to which I now cordially invite the careful 
attention of the reader. 

To begin with, then, let the different compartments of the Earl’s 
Court Wheel represent those great industries which have given 
England, and in the aggregate still give her, although on a declining 
day, her world-wide supremacy—the cotton industry, the coal industry, 
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the shipping industry, the woollen, iron, steel and machine industries, 
and the rest. And let these separate compartments be filled with the 
workmen connected with these special industries; each compart- 
ment being divided into two halves, one half representing the food, 
shelter, clothing and other articles of convenience or luxury which 
the workers consume and enjoy, the other half (of which the masters 
hold the keys) representing the land, workshops, machinery and tools 
used by them in their several industries, and by the use of which all 
the material wealth of the country is produced. Next let the great 
wheel, with these compartments all suspended from its inner rim and 
circumference, begin to revolve, carrying its compartments up and 
around with it; and as a standard of the normal activity of industry, 
let the wheel make a single complete revolution in twenty-four 
hours; any increase or decrease in the production of wealth by the 
workers being represented by the quickening or slowing of the wheel 
in that given time. And now let the workmen in the different com- 
partments be engaged while ascending the wheel, say in the evening 
and at night, in consuming in one division, the food, clothing, 
comforts and luxuries, which they have produced in the other on 
their way down the wheel, say in the morning and afternoon ; and 
let this process go on from day to day, the occupants all engaged 
during one-half of the day in consuming what they have produced in 
the other, 

And now let the owners or others who have interests in the Earl’s 
Court Wheel, and who charge the public a certain sum for entrance to 
it, and for the permission to enjoy its privileges, represent the land- 
owners, the capitalists, the shipowners, the manufacturers, and the 
rest, as well as the tax-collectors of the Government, all of whom, 
or their agents, stand around the base of the wheel and take tax, 
toll, rents, commissions, profits, or what you will, for protecting the 
wheel, for directing the running of it, or for the use of the land, 
workshops, machinery and tools, which occupy, as we have seen, 
one-half of each of the compartments; the landlords taking their toll 
in the shape of rents for the use of the land in the agricultural 
compartment; the capitalists and owners of the manufacturing, 
shipping, and transport compartments taking theirs in the form of 
profits ; while the Government takes its share in the form of taxes 
from all the compartments alike. And let all these rents, tolls, 
profits, taxes, or commissions, be taken out of the producing division 
of the compartments, as each in turn reaches the landing-platform, 
and before what is left over is passed through to the consuming 
divisions to be consumed and enjoyed by the workmen and their 
families on their way up the wheel again. 

The above, then, may stand to represent the great wheel of 
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industry and its adjuncts and appendages, freed like a mathematical 
diagram from all unnecessary complications, and in its simple 
structure and arrangements serving as a moving image not only of 
the industry of the world in any age or nation, but if we consider 

it, of its governments and politics as well; and to it as to a kind of 

universal touchstone we may bring all theories of political economy 

or of national policy to receive their justification, confirmation, or 

refutation. Let us regard it, therefore, for a moment to make sure 

of its universal and representative character, before putting to it those 

special questions, the answers to which will, in my judgment, be seen 

o seal the doom of the Old Economy, and of the principle of com- 

mercial policy which is founded on it, namely, of Free Trade absolute 

and unlimited for all peoples and at all times. 

Now the first point we would notice, and the most important of all 
for our Free-Trade argument, is that the occupants of the wheel are 
neither exclusively producers nor consumers, but are at once both 
producers and consumers, each man being a producer in the daytime 
and a consumer at night, so that they may all be called producer- 
consumers. 

The next point is that the wheel is equally representative of 
industry at any and every stage of its development, from the savage 
who lives in the evening on the fruit he has gathered, the fish he 
has caught, or the game he has killed in the morning, whether he 
give over any part of it to a chief or medicine-man or no, up to our 
own complicated modern development, with its tax-receivers, rent- 
receivers, profit-receivers and interest-receivers, all waiting around 
the base of the wheel to take tax, toll and commission from it. 

The third point is that in strict science the wheel as it stands at 
any given time is the source of all the wealth of the community; in 
the same way as the engine, and not the driver, does the work of the 
train. So that although the capitalists and owners who run the 
wheel for profit are of the greatest importance, inasmuch as by their 
energy, invention and foresight, or the want of them, they may cause 
it to revolve more quickly or more slowly, may run it well or badly, 
still they are strictly no essential part of it. Like the engine-driver, 
if they run it badly it will slow down or stop of itself, and both they 
and its occupants may be ruined; if they run it well and skilfully, 
they, like the rest, will participate in the increase of the products and 
in the growing general prosperity. 3 

And now we have to ask of the Wheel how it is to be worked in 
order to produce most wealth, in the same way as we ask of an engine 

how it will do most work. To answer this we may begin by 
remarking that as the amount of wealth depends on the number of 
revolutions of the wheel, the question is whether it can be best 
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increased by stimulating the producing or the consuming side of the 
wheel, its downward or its upward movement. But just as no man 
will give himself the trouble (except for sport) of catching half-a-dozen 
fish when one is sufficient for his own consumption, unless, indeed, 
he knows of those who will take the extra five off his hands and give 
him something for his trouble, so the workers on the wheel will not, 
if they have no rents, taxes, or commissions to pay, produce more 
than they can themselves consume ; if they have such rents to pay, 
then they will not produce more than both themselves and the rent- 
receivers can consume. For should they in one revolution of the 
wheel produce more than this, as some of it must go to waste, they 
will on the next revolution of the wheel produce less, and the move- 
ment of the wheel will be slowed again, unless, indeed, foreign 
consumers can be found to take the surplus off their hands. So long, 
for example, as the southern planters of America can connect the 
productive side of their cotton-growing wheel with the consuming 
side of a cotton-spinning wheel in Lancashire (as one wheel in a 
factory is connected with another by throwing a belt across both of 
them), the cotton-growing wheel may still keep up its pace even 
should the negroes on the wheel receive but a bare subsistence ; but 
were the planters so situated that they had only to produce sufficient 
for their own backs and those of their negroes, it is evident, is it not, 
that the speed of their wheel would slow down almost to stagnation ? 
And, therefore, unless you can find consumers either in your own 
nation or in the world outside, however fast you may start your 
wheel a-going by acting on its productive side alone, it must slow 
down again unless the consuming side can take off the produce by 
being able to pay for it. On the other hand, if the consuming side 
can take it off as fast as it is produced, and can pay for more as well, 
the wheel will not only start revolving quickly, but will increase its 
speed more and more until the power and the willingness to consume 
are exhausted. In other words, the quickness or slowness of the 
revolution of the wheel, and therefore the greater or less production 
of wealth, depends on and takes its initiative from the consuming 
and not the producing side of the wheel. This is Hobson’s law of 
the dependence of production of wealth on its consumption, and is 
the one and only law of political economy so far as the production of 
wealth is concerned. It seems almost a truism, and yet it has been 
entirely missed by the old economists from the time of Adam Smith 
to the present day. By putting production before consumption, they 
put the cart before the horse, and while urging manufacturers to go 
on producing, by whipping up the cart, with Carlyle jeering at them, 
they could not understand why the horse would not stir from the 
spot! And yet the first tradesman they met could have put them 
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right. For he would have told them that it was the number of 
consumers coming into the frout door of his shop that determiue the 





number of wholesaler’s carts unloaded at his back door; the number 
of orders given to the wholesaler, again, that determines, in turn, 
the number given by the wholesaler to the manufacturer; and the 
number to the manufacturer that keeps going the cotton-growing, 
stock-raising, sheep-breeding, corn-producing, coal and iron mining 
of the farmers, planters, and landowners. In other words, the 
“turnover,” as it is called, or the number of revolutions of the wheel 
in the production of wealth, depends on and takes its cue from 
consumption and not production; as, indeed, might have been seen 
d priori from the knowledge of human nature itself, which, although 
for sport it may produce what it does not intend to consume, in 
business will produce nothing but what it has a reasonable expectation 
of consuming and enjoying. 

Now it may seem a small matter this, of whether you make con- 
sumption or production the primary and initiative cause in the pro- 
duction of wealth (and it seems so frankly natural that the production 
of wealth should depend on its production, and not on its consump- 
tion), but like taking a wrong turning in a country lane on a dark 
night, it led the old economists farther and farther into the bog, 
until they ended by being not only wrong in one conclusion, but 
practically wrong in all. 

The first illusion into which this divorce of production from con- 
sumption led them was the imagining that the share in the product 
which should fall to each class, could be determined scientifically by 
economic laws alone. They were prepared to admit, it is true, that 
no such scientific division was possible in other ages of industry; as 
in the Roman Empire, for example, where the landlords and capi- 
talists were masters, and much of the work done by our present 
capitalists was done by freedmen and slaves to whom could be thrown 
such leavings as the masters in their discretion chose to give them ; 
nor could it be scientifically divided when the sword of the conqueror 
was thrown into the scale to carve out for himself from the produce 
what share of it it was his good pleasure to receive; nor even in the 
present day in countries like Turkey and Morocco, where rapacious 
Pashas, with the connivance of their Sultans, can commandeer such of 
the stock and produce of factory or field as lies within their line of 
sight as they pass along the highway. 

But living, as these old economists did, before the time of the 
giant “ Trusts” and the equally-powerful trade-unions, they figured 
the isolated capitalists great and small, as well as the isolated 
working-man, as ever on the wing, ready to transport themselves 
anywhere and to alight on any the slightest coign of vantage that 
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offered itself. They imagined that in countries where property was 
secure, competition open, and contracts free, the problem was only to 
find how quantities of dead material or of human chattel flowing 
freely hither and thither like water or sand shaken in a sieve, would 
find their appointed level according to economic law, yielding so 
much to the landlords, so much to the capitalists, and so much to the 
workers respectively. 

It was Mill who gave to this division its final scientific expression ; 
and accordingly in his work on political economy you see the produce 
piled up in the little mounds or hillocks that fell to the lot of each, 
all rising from a common level and margin of free contract and 
free competition, like a range of hills of varying size rising from the 
margins of a lake. In this division, while the landlords’ share varied 
with occasion, but still by definite law, the labourers’ share always 
remained a mere tail-end to capital, a bare subsistence wage to which 
population and necessity for ever kept it down. But these old 
economists forgot that it was not merely a question of dead material 
or human chattel transported hither and thither according to supply 
and demand, but that behind all these hillocks and mounds were 
human wills, who, by uniting and combining, could as easily get 
their backs against the wall by manceuvring, as ever rapacious 
despots and Pashas had done by their swords. And the consequence 
was, that they had no sooner settled the division to their own 
satisfaction, than the hillocks began to rock and tumble as if 
earthquakes or volcanoes had opened beneath them. Henry George 
saw in vision the horrid spectre of landlordism rising higher and 
ever higher till it threatened to fill the whole heaven and to 
submerge capitalist and wage-earner alike, but imagining that it all 
ame by economic law, and not realising that subterranean powers 
might be at work as well, called on Heaven for justice and for 
expropriation while it was yet time, and before civilisation itself 
should be submerged. But he had hardly time to utter his prayer 
before the subterranean powers lying behind another mound decreed 
it otherwise. This time it was the capitalists, who in his own 
country of America had begun by getting hold of the means of 
transport and communication, and from that as point of support, 
worked outwards, throwing their coils alike over forest and mine and 
field, and by means of boycott, preferential rate, the alternative of 
purchase or ruination, or what not, at last issued in those giant 
trusts which shot the mound of capitalism so high that it filled the 
sky like a Chimborazo, dwarfing the spectral landlordism of Henry 
George to a wart; while labour meanwhile rising steadily higher 
and higher on the back of its underground trades-unions, and no 
longer now the mere tail-end of capitalism, confronted these giant 
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trusts on equal terms on its own rival peak. The truth is, there is no 
economic law as such for the division of the products of industry 
among the different classes; it depends entirely on the law common 
to all civilisation, that they will take who have the power, and who 
by manoeuvring can get their back against the wall as against the 
rest ; and there are as many opportunities for this in a régime of free 
contract and free competition as under the most precarious, slippery, 
or ruthless of despotisms. The fear of starvation or of the poor-house 
to men cut off from access to the land or to the workshop, although 
more slowly and silently operative, is as effective in its results as the 
immediate fear of death ; and while throwing open all doors for them 
individually to walk in or out without compulsion, you can strangle 
them in the mass unless protected, by operating on them individually, 
as surely as you can the occupants of a pit or gallery by the cry of 
fire, with all the exits free. On the other hand, by detaching each 
individually from the union which is his defence, you can do it with 
a show of generosity, largesse, and magnanimity even, as deadly in 
its effects as if it were a preconcerted massacre, in the same way as 
by throwing a few coins into a dense and excited crowd you can 
make them trample each other to death, each strangling the other as 
in a doorway by his own excess of eagerness and desire. 

The question is, therefore, not whether the game is being played 
fairly on a smooth and even table by free contract, free competition, 
and the like, according to recognised laws; for this is never s0. 
One or other of the dice is always loaded. Jither it is done openly 
and frankly, as at the Bank of Monte Carlo, where the zero always 
gives the proprietors a steady advantage ; or secretly by one or other 
of those concealed combinations underneath the table, where the 
conspirators, by merely raising their backs, can by means of 
“corners” and monopolies upset all the legitimate rules of the 
game. Let our idealist friends, therefore, who are nothing if not 
sticklers for justice and for seeing it rigidly executed in this world, 
but who are too often so intent on watching the rat-holes of life 
to find the man who stole the sixpence or the loaf of bread that 
they let the elephant go by unheeded—let them, if they would have 
a “cause ” or theme worthy of their great argument, look to these 
concealed monsters rather, if they would see the game of industry 
and life played under fair and equal conditions. Otherwise 
grandiose hypocrisies such as would make the heavens blush, creeping 
from their concealment, will stalk through the world blameless and 
unabashed, posing as if in all meekness and humility they were the 
lowly exemplars of uprightness and peace. 

Now all the old economists saw these inequalities, and deplored 
them, but thinking them to be the natural effects of purely economic 
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law, instead of cunningly-devised combinations of human wills and 
powers, either resigned themselves to them as to the ordinances of 
Nature, like Mill, or appealed to heaven and abstract justice to right 
them; and so too often fell into mere utopias and dreams: Henry 
George, as we have seen, calling aloud for the expropriation of the 
landlords out and out, and without compensation ; Ruskin, for a 
division of the product founded on the range and character of the 
social services of each class, and on the amount of ability and virtue 
displayed; while Karl Marx, appealing alike to justice and the 
street-barricade (when chance offered), on behalf of the rights of the 
workers, championed their claim to take most of the produce, if not 
all. 

With all these illusions clinging to the skirts of the Old Economists, 
we are not surprised to find that figuring industry as a kind of rigid 
walking-stick divided into parts with labour as its tail-end, and 
where, accordingly, the less labour got the more there was left for 
the other classes, and vice versd, they should be perplexed when 
confronted with the paradox, that the more labour got, as in America, 
the more all other classes got as well; and the less it got, as under 
Turkish Pashadom, the less, instead of the more, did the other classes 
receive. But the reason is simple. Industry is not a rigid walking- 
stick, but a wheel whose revolutions when stretched out on the flat 
are as elastic as rubber; if made to revolve slowly it contracts, until 
there is little or nothing for anyone to divide, even for the Pasha 
himself ; if quickly, it may measure more than the entire length of 
the stick, and so there will be the more for all, And as itis Labour 
that is on the wheel, it is really a case, so far as the old economists 
are concerned, of the tail wagging the dog ! 

But the most fatal legacy left by the old economists in their 
attempt to separate the production of wealth from its consumption, 
was their doctrine of Free Trade as a principle of commercial policy 
absolute and wn/imited, the best for all nations and at all times. It 
was as if they had divided the wheel of industry into two parts, 
and tried to make each part run independently of the other. Or as 
if they had divided men into mouths and stomachs on the one hand, 
and arms and hands on the other; and had then said to the one, 
Consume all you can and at as cheap a price as you can get it, 
whether from at home or abroad ; and to the other, produce all you 
ean as cheaply as you can, and when one industry is ruined by the 
foreigner, try another where your capital can be employed to better 
advantage; and you will all then have attained the maximum of 
industrial prosperity and felicity possible to you, and your problem 
of industry will be solved. Now the difference between a donble- 


sided thing like a wheel, and the same thing split into separate 
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halves, is this, that whereas in the latter you can go to any length 
with the one half without paying any regard to the other, in the 
former you have to be careful not to press so strongly on one side as 
to injure the other. This is true of all concrete things, from a 
nation as a whole down to every man or animal in it. If you divide 
a nation into two absolutely independent and unrelated sections, say 
a warlike class and an industrial class, and treat each as if it were 
independent of the other, you can say to the one class, Fight as much 
as you can and whenever and wherever you can; and to the other, 
Push your trade wherever you can and to any extent you can and all 
will be well; but if they are only two related parts of one and the 
same nation, you can only say to the one, Fight whenever you can, 
and as much as you can, so /ong as you do not thereby endanger 
your trade ; to the other, Push your trade wherever you can and by 
any means you can, so long as you do not bring on a destructive war. 
A State may maintain a class of celibates or Quakers with nothing 
but advantage to itself from their example, but a// must not be 
celibates or Quakers ; some worldlings must be reserved if the popu- 
lation is to be kept up; some soldiers, if the national independence 
is to be preserved. It is the same with industry. A workman may 
barter all he has for cheap food and clothing, but not his tools; a big 
game hunter all his old guns, but not his rifle; a fighting tribe of Red 
Indians, everything else but their weapons of war; a stockbreeder 
all his inferior bulls, but not his last and best one—that must be 
reserved. 

And now if we apply this principle to the Free-Trade position, it 
will be evident at a glance that a nation can only permit cheaper 
imports from abroad for the consuming side of its wheel, so long as 
it reserves some industries which will keep the productive side agoing, 
and pay forthem. But the Free Trader is not satisfied with this, 
but cries, No, let not only some things come in cheaper, but all 
things whatever, if they can be had cheaper abroad. It is as if a// 
the members of a tribe were to be secretly inveigled into parting with 
their rifles, or all the stock-breeders into parting with their bulls. 
And now let us see how it works out in detail. As each industry is 
ruined by being undersold from abroad, the works of that compart- 
ment of the wheel must close down, and the capitalists, putting the 
keys in their pockets, must transfer the wreck of their capital to some 
other compartment of the wheel; while the workmen must either 
clamber up the wheel and distribute themselves among the other 
compartments as best they may, as unskilled workmen, or fall off the 
wheel altogether into the gutter or the slums. If now we suppose 
our great manufacturing industries invaded in turn, the coal, iron, 
steel, woollen, and machine industries—those great industries which 
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by weathering the open competition of the world for a generation or 
two of Free Trade have best proved themselves able to survive in the 
struggle for existence—until all but a few of the strongest have 
succumbed; the workers having all clambered up into these com- 
partments, or fallen off the wheel into the gutter; still all may yet 
be well, and the nation as a whole be richer for it, even although the 
millions of workers displaced have to be fed like the Roman populace 
on ‘ bread and the circus,”’ in every city and town of the kingdom, 
provided always that the one or two industries that still keep their 
ground (and in which the wrecks of the capital of all the rest are now 
concentrated), can still hold the world market so securely that they 
can pay easily for all the imports from abroad, and still have some- 
thing to the good. Even a single industry would suffice, say the 
cotton industry, the largest and strongest of our industries. It was 
so in Spain, when after having become possessed of the gold and 
silver mines of Mexico and Peru, she abandoued all her old cotton 
and silk and woollen manufactures, and still grew ever the richer, 
waving her flag more triumphantly than before on the produce of 
these mines alone. But now let our last industry be successfully 
attacked and captured, as Spain in effect was when her mines were 
exhausted, or Rome when Alaric and the other Barbarians, advancing 
by easy stages through her exhausted and now defenceless fields, 
tenanted as they were only by Sybarites and slaves, sat down before 
the walls and demanded her keys. Will the Free Trader still wave 
his flag and exclaim, “Oh! let it all come in, it is all for the benefit 
of the ‘poor consumer’” ? Will he still shout in the ears of the 
capitalists, with all the other industries ruined in their rear, to wake 
up and employ their capital and labour in industries that will 
give them a better advantage? Or, most helpless delusion of 
all, will he still expect the imports to go on coming in? Did 
the English manufacturers still go on pouring their goods into 
Spain as a charity when her mines had given out? Did the granaries 
of Egypt and Africa still continue to empty their corn into the 
lap of Rome as a free gift when the Barbarians had taken her sword ? 
Or, having boxed the compass all around with consumers, as he is 
chased from one industry to another, so that the prize puzzle is where 
to find the producer, will the Free Trader fall back on the delusion, 
for which the old economists have prepared him, that it is only the 
handful of capitalists who advance the workmen their wages, supply 
them with workshops, machinery, and tools, and so seem to be feeding 
and clothing them, who are the real producers, while the millions of 
workers on the wheel are only consumers? If so, then I say that 
probably so cheap an illusion was never played off on a nation and 
accepted by it as a gospel, in the world before. Or is it that the Free 
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Trader imagines that because a shoemaker only makes shoes for him- 
self while he consumes nineteen other things as well, that therefore 
there are nineteen articles of consumption to one of production, and 
so somehow nineteen consumers to one producer? If so, let him but 
turn the matter round the other way, and he will find that the nine- 
teen have been producers for him—the one consumer! Man for 
man, for every consumer on the wheel there is a corresponding pro- 
ducer, and for the very good reason that each man is as we have 
seen a producer-consumer, If, therefore, you let a// products come 
in free from abroad, because they can be had cheaper, you (having 
by the same act been undersold in all) have the keys turned on every 
workshop in the kingdom, and unless fed by manna, the grace of 
God, or foreign charity, how on the next turn of the wheel are men 
to eat, and clothe and house themselves if they do not, and 
by the nature of the case, can no longer produce anything either 
for their own consumption, or in exchange for imports from abroad ? 
The conclusion is obvious; Free Trade as a principle of commercial 
policy absolute and unlimited is false ; to make it true both in theory 
and fact, we must substitute for it a Free Trade in which some 
industries, or a single industry, must in the last resort be protected 
and reserved; like the last rifle of the hunter, and the last bull of 
the herd; and, for preference, those industries for which the nation 
has the greatest natural advantages, the greatest natural genius, and 
the greatest stock of acquired skill and knowledge. For with our 
last industry captured, the very contemplation of having to deliver 
over to the statesmen to feed, some forty or fifty millions of people 
who will go on living and will neither consent of their own free- 
will to starve, or to be shot, drowned, or otherwise mercifully dis- 
posed of, ought of itself to be enough to give the unlimited Free 
Trader pause. 

But if the above considerations are not sufficient for the old econo- 
mist and Free Trader, and he still requires more to convince him of 
the illusory nature of the life-belt to which he has entrusted his 
fortunes, and by which, as he has recently declared, it is his intention 
either to sink or swim, let him take a glance with me at the phe- 
nomena of industry, not as seen through the mere crack in the wall 
of a single generation or two, where only the tail of the dog is visible 
in the procession, but when broadly surveyed in full perspective along 
the course of history. For then he will see that no nation that has 
risen to supremacy, either in commerce or in manufactures, has done 
so by Free Trade alone, or yet by Protection alone, but by a com- 
bination or alternation of the two. England, for example, began by 
exporting her wool through the shippers of the Hanseatic League; 
she then invited the Flemish weavers over to teach her how to 
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manufacture it; then she made the Hansards spend all they got from 
their imports on English products; next she expelled the Flemish 
weavers and let her own do the work; and lastly, she shut the door 
in the face of the Hansards, and let her own shippers do her carrying 
trade. And when she had at last, by her natural advantages, become 
the chief manufacturer of the world, she shut the door in turn on the 
Dutch, who had succeeded the Hansards as the main carriers for 
Europe and the East, and by the Navigation Acts which confined the 
carrying of her manufactures to her own ships, ruined Holland at a 
blow. 

The Hanseatic League itself began by being, as England is to-day, 
the great carrier for all the northern nations of Europe, buying 
everywhere in the cheapest markets—wool in England, iron in 
Sweden, manufactures in Belgium, agricultural produce in Poland, 
and so on—but protecting her commerce meanwhile by allowing 
none of this produce to be carried in any but her own vessels. After 
a time each of these nations, nursing the while its own shipping 
for political and other reasons, closed its doors in turn on the 
League, and excluding her vessels from its ports, she, too, was 
ruined, 

Flanders, on the other hand, began by Free Trade, as well she 
might, for there was none to compete with her manufactures, but 
when England expelled her workmen, and Colbert closed Francé-- 
against her goods in order to protect his own, she too was ruined. 
Portugal, again, had begun by protecting her manufactures until 
they were in a flourishing condition, but having, in an evil hour, 
agreed, by the Methuen Treaty, to admit English manufactures free 
in return for her wines, the country was so flooded with them that 
her home manufactures perished, and could not afterwards be 
revived. 

The American manufactures which had taken root during the War 
of Independence were, at its close, threatened with ruin by the influx 
of the cheaper manufactured goods of England. A tariff was then 
put on, and they revived ; it was taken off, and they again drooped ; 
it was then doubled, and gradually raised tier on tier to the formid- 
able and inaccessible barrier it is at the present day; and with 
results, as an object-lesson, which all the world may see. It was 
the same with Germany, who, after the Napoleonic Wars, was 
threatened with the ruin of her manufactures by the imports from 
tngland, but after much difficulty she succeeded in getting them 
protected (with Free Trade, however, within her own borders) and so 
gradually brought herself to the industrial position which she 
occupies to-day. 


And when England by reason at once of Protection, of her great 
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natural advantages, and of the number of great inventors born 
within her realms, had managed to outpace all her rivals both 
industrially and commercially, on land and on sea, and so attained 
to the industrial supremacy of the world, she too, having now nothing 


to fear from foreign competitors, opened her ports freely to all 
nations, and invited them all to come in; and continues to do so to 
the present hour. But to imagine that this industrial supremacy thus 
slowly built up like a coral reef from stage to stage, and behind a 
series of enclosures and barricades in which the exits and entrances 
were as cunningly devised to meet the attacks of the enemy as the 
drawbridges, portcullises, and underground passages of her old 
Baronial castles; to imagine that each of her nascent industries 
could have stood on its own feet and without Government protection 
in the teeth of older and more developed industrial nations standing 
over them with drawn sword, and ready to strike them down; to 
imagine all this and further to believe that because in looking 
through the keyhole of a single generation of men and finding 
Free Trade flourishing without bolt or bar, it would have been 
better had it been always thus, and will be better to be always so, 
is to imagine that the unwalled towns of to-day, protected as they 
are only by sentiments of peace, would have been equally secure 
against the robber-barons of the Middle Ages, or would be so 
to-morrow, unless new barricades were devised, if the country were 
invaded and overrun by a foreign foe. 

The Old Economists then having failed to see that industry is a 
wheel of producer-consumers, and not a dead, inelastic walking-stick 
in which production is separated from consumption and inde- 
pendent of it, missed the one and only law of the production 
and increase of wealth, namely, that the stimulus comes from the 
side of consumption and not of production. They have missed 
also the one and only law of its distribution, a law which comes 
from civilization in general and not from Political Economy at all, 
the law, namely, that the lion’s share of the produce must always 
fall to that class which, by the most skilful manoeuvring of its forces, 
succeeds in getting its back against the wall. They have also misled 
the Free Traders into believing that Free Trade is a principle of 
absolute and universal validity applicable to all nations and at all 
times, instead of being severely limited in its application, and 
always with the most vital industries protected and reserved. And 
further, both they and the Free Traders alike, by looking through 
the keyhole of a single generation, have missed the one and only 
lesson of history bearing on the subject, namely, that nations 
that have attained to industrial supremacy have done so by 
judiciously mingling Free Trade and Protection, either alternately 
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or in combination, according to the industrial necessities or con- 
ditions of the time. 

If all this be true, it is evident that with England asa Free- 
Trade nation, thus tempting Providence by lying helpless and 
exposed on an open sea like a floating mass of undefended blubber, 
ready to be harpooned by every adventurer that passes along, the 
problem of how to ruin her ought not to be one altogether passing 
human ingenuity. On the contrary, it is as simple and easy as 
lying, as Hamlet says; and, indeed, the process has already begun. 
The problem being how to jump the now small margin of superiority 
on our part which separates us all along the line of our greatest 
industries from that of one or other of our foreign rivals, and to 
jump it, not by a slow advance requiring decades or centuries, but 
by leaps and bounds, two principles or modes of operation are in- 
volved ; first, to get your weapon of attack, and next, to effectively 
use it. In regard to the first, it is to be observed that just asa 
cannon ball of sufficient size will demolish a fortress which would be 
impregnable to the assaults of a number of rifle bullets, although in 
the aggregate they were equal in weight of metal to that ball, so an 
amount of capital concentrated and wielded by a single hand will 
break down industrial defences which no equal amount of capital 
dispersed in small amounts among a number of isolated and inde- 
pendent capitalists can touch. For, giant capitals wielded by single 
hands are as much areal invention in industry as the Armstrong 
gun was in war, and in their range and eflicacy of operation are as 
the difference between steam-power and hand-labour, and when once 
they have appeared in the field of industry will silence all lesser 
aggregations, as the power-looms did the hand-looms; and especially 
when brought to bear on a Free-Trade nation like England, whose 
capitalists, still more or less isolated and unrelated, can be bought or 
sold for money without infringing any of the current conceptions of 
commercial honour, and can be pitted against each other, or caught 
at angles where they can be isolated, detached, and defeated in 
detail, as in the tacticsof Buonaparte in war ; and more especially so 
where, with open ports and no protective defences anywhere, the 
enemy is invited to step in and freely choose his own ground and 
points of vantage for the attack. It is a question only of capital 
enough ; give us that, and were the world made up of Free-Trade 
nations to-morrow, they could be overrun as easily in a night as the 
isolated states of Greece were by Rome, of the Kast by Alexander, 
or of Germany by Napoleon; each being incorporated in the rolling 
ball as it went along and made the instrument of further conquests, 
until all were subdued. 

And the way in which these giant capitals are to be handled for 
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the purpose may be seen at a glance, if we observe the way in which 
great industries which otherwise might have held out indefinitely 
have been ruined at a bound—namely, by means of Foreign Bounties. 
Now, a bounty is in essence a certain portion of capital detached from 
the great ball of capital which constitutes the revenue of a State, and 
is discharged by its Government at a loss, or altogether sacrificed, for 
the purpose of ruining the trade of a rival nation, as was the case 
vith our sugar trade. It was a minor industry, it is true, and 
although it involved the ruin of many, both here and in the Colonies, 
the loss was compensated in other ways; and on the whole, perhaps, 
the industry was one which for the general good might with advan- 
tage be sacrificed. But the principle of how to ruin a trade lay in it; 
the difficulty being in the case of bounties to get nations to consent 
to the sacrifice involved in them for the benefit of a small section of 
their peoples ; and more especially to find foreign industries so nearly 
on a level with their own in point of strength as to require the sacri- 
fice involved in their ruination to be kept up for only a limited time. 
Dut in the hands of private individuals, these monster capitals are a 
free force to be directed at will and without obstruction, by the hands 
that wield them, like Olympian bolts, to any point of the industrial 
horizon. Since the first draft of this article was sketched a large 
slice of our shipping industry has been detached by a single coup, 
and in a way so familiar to all, that further exposition is rendered 
needless. Suffice it to say here, that if these American capitalists who 
can freely handle an amount of capital equal to the revenue of great 
States, should continue to be protected in their home industries by a 
wall of tariff so high as to allow of no danger from foreign compe- 
tition ; and if, after having brought their price-lists in our own great 
vital industries of coal, iron, steel, machinery, and the rest, up toa 
point where they can not only hold their own in neutral markets, 
but have only the Atlantic freightage standing between them and 
our own home markets ; if these men, I say, standing on the shores 
of the New World, should concentrate their forces, and call on 
their nation to stand by them by permitting them a monopoly price 
at home, while their industrial army was carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, in the same way as they would bear military 
taxation for a like purpose, could they not promise them, if they 
were successful in capturing the world market after first capturing 
ours, a golden harvest for all their sacrifices and for the troubles 
which for the time they endured? And would our Free Trader 
contemplate this altogether with a light heart? Would he still trust 
to his arithmetical progression as regulating the rate of their advance 
and of the time it would take them to defeat us, fighting as we do 
only as isolated industrial concerns? Would he still go to his Rip 
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Van Winkle sleep in the assurance that he would wake up to find his 
margin still secure ? Had he been able to do so, our sugar industries 
might still have continued flourishing for a century to come, whereas 
the foreign bounties jumped them at a leap, and ruined them in a 
night. The great match manufacturing firm of Bryant and May, 
believed to be impregnable, was brought to its knees in an open fight 
in two years, and had the alternative given it of amalgamation or 
ruination. And the way in which it is done is so obvious that it 
needs only to be stated; it is to make the extra profits realised by 
monopoly on a mammoth capital cover the losses incurred in detach- 
ing a portion of it sufficient in amount (and for the time necessary) 
to ruin a rival industry, which must either make the ordinary rate of 
profit or succumb. 

What, then, do I propose should be done? As my limits of space 
are now more than exhausted, I must leave this important matter for 
another article, provided always that for my presumption in this I 
have not been driven from the field. 

Jonn Bearriz Crozier. 
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No personality has been and is more keenly canvassed at the present 
time than that of Alfred Milner, Scholar of Balliol, Fellow of New 
College, High Commissioner in South Africa, and “ organiser of 
victory.” There is something about the suddenness of his rise, some- 
thing startling and bizarre about the metamorphosis of a finance 
minister into an imperial statesman, which at once enlists interest and 
provokes scepticism. The exigencies of party politics have only served 
to heighten the controversy. It was, of course, inevitable that a 
man sent out by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain to undertake 
the most difficult of all tasks should be the victim of party mis- 
representation at a time when those who supported a forward policy 
in South Africa and those who deprecated any action to checkmate 
Afrikander ambitions, were so clearly and decisively separated in 
opinions, ambitions, and ideals. The great value of Mr. E. B. Iwan- 
Miiller’s book’ is that it throws light on many obscure passages of 
history, and provides materials for a proper historical estimate of the 
acute relations between the British and the Boers, which afterwards 
culminated in the decisive war. Mr. Iwan-Miiller is a fearless his- 
torian. He has conscientiously gone through past records, and is 
able to set right many a falsified page. There are some signs of 
hasty composition in the book, and we may not in every case be able to 
agree with him; but his seven hundred pages of narrative must 
always form necessary documents without which no clear views can 
be entertained of a series of intricate intrigues. Amongst much that 
is valuable might be particularly selected his treatment of Sir Bartle 
Frere, the chapter which he characteristically calls “‘ Majubanimity,” 
the whole discussion of the Raid, and Mr. Rhodes’ participation 
therein. Mr. Iwan-Miiller is clearly to be reckoned with by anyone 
who desires to understand the origin, history, and result of our 
troubles in South Africa. 

In spite of the fact that the author of Lord Milner and South 
Africa has devoted three-fourths of his book to a statement of the 
problem which Lord Milner was appointed to solve, he has managed 
to focus a good deal of light upon the character and policy of the 
High Commissioner. It is no doubt a disadvantage to a biographer 
to be closely connected with the subject of his work, either by ties of 
blood or friendship. One feels this intuitively in reading the otherwise 
admirable life of Lord Tennyson by his son. There are limitations 
both in the way of praise and censure imposed by relationship and 


(1) Lord Milner and South Africa, by E. B. Iwan-Miller (Heinemann). 
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intimacy which reduce biographical portraits so produced to a very 
neutral tint. Mr. Iwan-Miiller has obviously felt this difficulty, for 
he says in the introduction “that there will be found in these pages 
no panegyric of my own which exceeds the limits of approbation one 
man may express to another in his presence without shuddering 
himself or causing his unhappy victim to shudder.” This natural 
delicacy handicaps a writer in the task of depicting the character 
of a friend in terms which he believes to be true and unexaggerated. 
It has been well said that no man is qualified to write a biography 
who is not in complete sympathy with the subject thereof; and if we 
add to this a rider to the effect that the sympathies of a living man 
for a living friend are too intimate and, in a sense, too sacred to 
admit of expression in cold print, we come to the conclusion that no 
biography of a man still amongst us can be adequate or even possible. 
This would seem to be the esoteric meaning of Solon’s dictum, 
“ Call no man happy till he is dead.” But to do Mr. Iwan-Miiller 
justice he has not attempted the impossible. He has brought to- 
gether some slight materials from which an estimate of the High 
Commissioner’s character may be inferred. Indeed, in spite of his 
reserve, he allows his own appreciation of Lord Milner to escape 
when he says (page 70) that what Mr. Chamberlain “sought in his 
representative was keen insight, broad sympathies, a profound know- 
ledge of men and indomitable courage,” and afterwards adds that in 
Lord Milner “‘ Mr. Chamberlain believed that he had discovered that 
man, and it is not for me (the author) but for history to decide whether 
the Colonial Secretary was right or wrong.” It is manifest that 
Mr. Iwan-Miiller has no doubt as to the verdict of posterity. Another 
glimpse of his appreciation of his friend appears on the next page, 
wherein he states that after Lord Milner “had entered upon the 
rough and stormy path of controversy he still had behind him the 
support of a body of independent opinion which realised that nemo 
repente fit turpissimus: its adherents refused to believe that the large- 
minded, soft-hearted, impartial Alfred Milner, with whom they had 
been in daily intimacy for so long, had merely by crossing the equator 
become an arrogant, narrow and bitter partisan.” 

This veiled estimate of the High Commissioner’s character would 
probably be endorsed by all with whom he has been brought into 
contact. It coincides with the judgment expressed by Mr. Asquith 
at the dinner given to Sir Alfred—as he then was—on the eve of his 
departure for South Africa. Mr. Asquith and Lord Milner were 
contemporaries at Balliol, where both were marked out by the 
“Master” for future careers of great brilliancy and distinction. 
There was no shrewder judge of men than Professor Jowett when he 
did not allow a somewhat exaggerated appreciation of social influences 
to warp his judgment. The sanguine horoscope he cast of the lives of 
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Milner and Asquith were the more convincing because neither of 
these men were what is vulgarly called “in the swim.” By the 
force of intellect and character, strengthened by that Oxford 
training to which Mr. Rhodes attached so great a value, these 
two had to make their way in the world. Silver and gold 
had they none, nor an assured social position, nor what is known 
as influential patronage. At that time, in common with nine-tenths 
of the young men of promise of their day, Milner and Asquith 
sheltered themselves under what Lord Rosebery subsequently de- 
scribed as the “Gladstone Umbrella,” comprehensive enough in 
those days to cover persons of very different political ideals. It is 
in no sense a disparagement of Mr. Asquith to say that he was a 
born politician and party man. Lord Milner, on the other hand, 
though in general sympathy with the intellectual Liberalism which 
Jowett had made the atmosphere of Balliol, possessed a mind 
detached enough to recognise that the swmmum bonum of politics 
was not to be found in the principles of Toryism or Liberalism, 
but was the resultant of the competing forces of both. Thus we 
find that at a period when party spirit was running very high 
indeed 





and nowhere does it run higher than amongst ‘“ our young 
barbarians at play”—Lord Milner spoke and voted against, at the 
Union, a motion of vehement denunciation of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It was shortly after taking his degree that at a dinner given by the 
Palmerston Club at Oxford, established to spread in the University 
the flame of the new Liberalism Mr. Gladstone was kindling, that 
Lord Milner addressed a word of warning to the peace-at-any-price 
section of the Liberal party. It was a bold thing for a young man 
not yet twenty-four to do in the presence of Mr. Gladstone, at that 
time devoured by an almost unreasoning antagonism to what he 
conceived to be the foreign policy of Lord Leaconsfield. We have, 
unfortunately, no record of Lord Milner’s speech upon that occasion, 
but those who were resident in the University at the time still 
remember tiie sensation created by the young graduate who had so 
nearly bearded Mr. Gladstone to his face. Lord Milner’s speech was 
daring enough to attract the attention of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
reference to it is happily preserved in Mr. E. T. Cook’s invaluable 
book, Tie Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War. 


r Milner, Fellow 


foal 


‘<The gentleman,’ said Mr. Gladstone—the gentleman bein 
of New College, late of Balliol—‘ who spoke just now referred to a section of the 
Liberal Party which professes the principle of universal peace, and he argued 
that it was unwise to proclaim to the world that on no occasion were they dis- 
pose d to draw the sword. Now it is quite true that there is in existence such a 
party in this country, but we all know that this has not been the position taken 
up by the Liberal Party. It has net been on the principle of keeping the peace 
at all times and under all circumstances that the Liberal Party have pro 


ceeded,’ 4 
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Even then, in 1878, when the Transvaal had been annexed 
only twelve months, coming events seem to have cast before Lord 
Milner the shadow of his career. In the Imperial spirit which 
dictated the warning that Englishmen could not live by cheap bread 
alone, and that the sword was an instrument to be kept as bright as 
the ploughshare, and in the daring which prompted a stripling not 
far out of his teens to utter heretical opinions in the presence of Mr. 
Gladstone at the very hey-day of his popularity, we see the Lord 
Milner of Cape Town, of Bloemfontein, and of Pretoria. Twenty 
years were to elapse before Lord Milner, in the presence of Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, and under the Presidency of Mr. Asquith, uttered 
the sequel to that Oxford speech : 


‘«¢There is one question,’ he said in his speech at the Café Monico, ‘recorded 
in Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s book—‘ there is one question on which I have not been able 
to see the other side, and that is precisely this question of Imperial unity. My 
mind is not so constructed that [ am capable of understanding the arguments of 
those who understand its desirability or its possibility. I admit that the senti- 
ment, the desire to strengthen the ties which unite the different portions of the 
Empire, though rapidly growing, may not yet be so powerful or so universal that 
any great step is possible in our time,’ ”’ 


He could not foresee then, though the speech was delivered little 
more than five years ago, that himself, as the representative of the 
Imperial Government, would be privileged indirectly to cause the first 
and greatest step to be taken towards the attainment of that Imperial 
unity which was the goal of his political aspirations, 

And perhaps here it is well to quote the final words of his acknow- 
ledgment of the honour paid him by that representative gathering at 
the Café Monico: 


“<Ttisa great privilege,’ he said, ‘to be allowed to fill any position in the 
character of what I may be, perhaps, allowed to call a “civilian soldier of the 
Empire” ; to succeed in it, to render any substantial service to any part of our 
world-wide State, would be all that in any of my most audacious dreams I had 
ever ventured to aspire to; but in a cause in which one absolutely believes, even 
though I were to fail, the cause itself is not going to fail; and even personal 
failure is preferable to an easy life of comfortable prosperity in another sphere.’ ” 

How pregnant with the future this peroration was, Lord Milner 
himself could hardly have imagined. A civilian soldier he has 
certainly been, and though neither he nor the cause has failed, his 
experience in South Africa must at times have made him doubt 
whether even personal success—for personal failure was never his— 
“is preferable to an easy life of comfortable prosperity in another 
sphere.” 

Subsequent events seem to have blotted from the unretentive 
memories of Lord Milner’s critics the significance of an appointment 
which they all recognised at the time. When, as Mr. Iwan-Miiller 
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points out, the post of High Commissioner was offered to him on the 
joint and several recommendations of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, he was occupying a position he could not have been ex- 
expected to abandon for the somewhat doubtful attractions of a mere 
Colonial Governorship. He was, at the time of his nomination, the 
head of the Inland Revenue Department at Somerset House. The 
duties attached to his office, though onerous and responsible, were 
easy to one who so high an authority as Lord Goschen once remarked, 
“took to figures from the first, as a duck takes to water.” His salary 
was more than adequate to meet the needs of a man of very simple 
tastes, and was relatively greater than that which he received, or that 
which he still receives in South Africa. He enjoyed too, as Mr. 
Asquith pointed out, an absolute fixity of tenure which the changes 
and chances of political parties could not disturb. The combination 
of fascination and intellect of which Lord Rosebery spoke, caused 
him to be courted and sought after by the very flower of English 
society. Fora man conscious of discharging very valuable services 
to his country, and not feeling called upon to make any hazardous 
sacrifice in the interests of the Empire, the position of Sir Alfred 
Milner in the early spring of 1897 was a most enviable one. Fame 
he had won at the University and in Egypt, which was enhanced 
by the brilliant book he published under the title of England in Egypt ; 
friends he had in abundance, recruited from both political parties, 
and from the ranks of those who had won distinction in literature, 
art, science, and, indeed, in all branches of human genius, Nothing, 
therefore, but an overpowering sense of duty could have torn him 
from the comparative ease and undoubted attractions of his London 
life to wrestle with a problem in South Africa which had blighted 
the reputations and shortened the lives of all who had previously 
faced it. There are very many points of resemblance between Lord 
Milner and the only predecessor who is entitled to be bracketed with 
him. The letter written by Frere in October, 1876, in reply to 
Lord Carnarvon’s pressing invitation to accept the High Commis- 
sionership, might also have been written by Sir Alfred Milner to 
Mr. Chamberlain in February, 1897. 

‘“‘T should not have cared for the ordinary current duties of Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope, but a special duty I should look on in a different light, and there 
are few things which I should personally like better than to be associated in 
any way with such a great policy as yours in South Africa, entering as I do into 
the Imperial importance of your masterly scheme, and being deeply interested 
personally from old Indian and African associations in such work.’’ 


Formidable as were the “ special duties”’ laid upon Frere in 1876, 
the desertion and abandonment of him had rendered those com- 


mitted to Lord Milner more formidable still. There was no doubt 
in any man’s mind, least of all in the minds of those who bade him 
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God-speed in 1597, that it was no ordinary task of Colonial Governor- 
ship that Milner was taking up. It was in the hearing of Mr. 
Leonard Courtney and Mr. John Morley that Mr. Asquith said :— 

“Under a strong sense of public duty he is quitting a post of which the work is 
congenial and familiar, and which presents to a man of his faculties and training no 
insoluble difliculties, for one of which it is no exaggeration to say that at the 
present moment it is the most arduous and responsible in the administrative 
service of the country, a post in which he will find himself beset in every direction 
with embarrassing problems, and, may I be bold enough to add, with formidable 
personalities. We not only wish him success, but we believe he will succeed. 
We know that he takes with him as clear an intellect and as sympathetic an 
imagination, and, if need should arise, a power of resolution as tenacious and as 
inflexible, as belong to any man of our acquaintance.”’ 

To none of those present on that memorable occasion could the 
words of Mr. Asquith have been cryptic or oracular. The situation 
in South Africa was critical in the extreme. The dormant antipathies 
of the Dutch race to our rule had been inflamed, though not created, 
by the Raid, and the hopes of the Dutch that they might expel an 
alien authority from South Africa had been immensely strengthened 
by the growing wealth of the Transvaal and by what Mr. Iwan- 
Miiller describes as the “ gratuitous self-abasement of Englishmen 
after Dr. Jameson’s escapade.” On the first point there has been a 
considerable dispute in the past, but that dispute must be deemed at 
an end after the publication of the mass of documentary and other 
evidence which is laid before the public for the first time as a whole 
in Lord Milner and South Africa. 

There is perhaps more than a touch of malice in Mr. Iwan- 
Miiller’s castigation of Mr. Froude, whose defects were due to consti- 
tution and temperament rather than to any deliberate desire to 
deceive ; at any rate, he was speaking the truth when in his lectures 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute in January, 1880, he 
declared that “ the Cape Dutch everywhere objected to our presence 
at the Cape in any shape.”’ Every man even moderately acquainted 
with the South African problem in 1897 knew that the offer of the 
High Commissionership to Lord Milner and his acceptance of it were 
indications of Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to unravel the 
tangled knot in South Africa, or if unravelling were beyond the 
capacity of the deftest fingers, to have recourse to the only other 
alternative. Those politicians and writers who are now Lord Milner’s 
bitterest critics, hailed his appointment with acclamation, though they 
must have known that the inevitable consequences of so significant a 
selection would be a struggle with the South African Dutch, not for 
British supremacy, but for the equality of all white men within the 
area known as British South Africa. If they had not grasped this 
obvious fact before, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Milner dinner 
must have opened their eyes. 
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‘It may be true, as we have recently had suggested to us, that there are emi- 
nent persons in South Africa who have aspirations for an independent federation 
of States under which Dutch influence would be predominant, and which would 
look for sympathy and support rather to the Continent of Europe than to this 
country. If such aspirations exist, in my opinion they are incompatible with 
the position of the Cape itself, the most important strategical point in the Empire, 
the possession of which is absolutely necessary to us as a great Eastern Power. 
[t is an aspiration which cannot be accepted by the people of this country, and 
until it is frankly abandoned there cannot be a final and satisfactory settlement. 
But, short of this, we are ready now and at all times to give the fairest and most 
favourable consideration to the wishes and sentiments, even to the prejudices, of 
parties in South Africa, and to co-operate with them in all measures for the good 
of the whole community.”’ 

That these were not empty professions is amply proved by the 
generous terms which have been offered to and accepted by the Boers 
after a brave but hopeless struggle of thirty months. At the time, 
however, that these words were spoken, nobody could have any doubt 
of their bearing upon the future. Lord Milner was commissioned to 
settle the perennial South African difficulty by pacific means carried 
to any extent compatible with the maintenance of British supremacy 
in South Africa, but other means were not proscribed. 

The really important feature of this volume so far as Lord Milner 
is concerned, is the mass of proof adduced to show that persistently 
the High Commissioner kept his goal in view, he exerted every 
means in his power to reach it by the paths of peace. There can be 
really no doubt that Lord Milner’s task as conceived by him in the 
sedate seclusion of Somerset House seemed, like the gaining of a 
mountain summit viewed from a distance, far easier than it actually 
was. To a reasonable man the solution of the South African problem 
by straightforward, honourable and pacific methods must have pre- 
sented in anticipation no insuperable difficulties. The nature of the 
problem was simplicity itself. Stating it in the form of a proposition 
it ran thus: To secure equal rights in South Africa for all white 
men south of the Zambesi, without impairing British supremacy on 
the one hand, and without restricting the independence of the two 

Dutch Republics on the other. 

Surely no problem could at first sight appear more easily soluble. 
It was not complicated by any such fundamental differences of race 
as constitute our most manifest difficulty in ruling Orientals with a 
high civilisation of their own, or in endeavouring to raise the 
degraded heirs of a glorious past, such as the Fellaheen of Egypt. 
The Boers were of European stock and their passions and prejudices 
were not unlike our own, or at least not unlike phases of our national 

feeling at different ‘epochs of our history. When Lord Milner 
undertook this duty he knew nothing of ‘ panoplied hatred, insensate 
ambitions, invincible ignorance.” He anticipated that he would have 
to deal with reasonable, if prejudiced, people on reasonable terms. 
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It can hardly have occurred to him, or indeed to any other English- 
man, however distinguished, who had never set foot in South Africa, 
that at least one half of the whole white population of the country— 
more than one half of the white subjects of Queen Victoria—were 
devoured by an almost passionate aspiration to rid themselves of 





Britain’s easy yoke. He could not have imagined, and, indeed, it is 
not easy to imagine now, that men of British birth or origin should 
be in the position of abject self-abasement in which he found a large 
proportion of British Afrikanders. He had been head of a great 
department of the Civil Service at home and he must indeed have 
been astonished to find that the first injunction laid upon every 
Englishman who entered the Civil Service of Cape Colony was “ not 
to offend the Dutch.” Yet such was the case. Not only were 
Civil Servants instructed to respect Dutch susceptibilities and 
sensitiveness in all official transactions with them, as was mani- 
festly right and proper, but they were warned never in private life 
to utter a word or sentiment likely to displease the dominant race in 
Cape Colony. 

Those who have never seen whole classes of Englishmen with their 
tails between their legs, can have no idea of the situation as it pre- 
sented itself in Cape Colony in the years immediately succeeding the 
Raid; those who have seen this unpleasant phenomenon never wish 
to witness itagain. Lord Milner very soon found that if his mission 
were to be successful, he must deal with the Dutch element in Cape 
Colony upon a basis of at least absolute equality. His immediate 
predecessors did not make this elementary duty very easy for him. 
It may be said in defence of their policy of deference—and a 
stronger word may be easily used—to the dictation of the Afrikander 
Bond, that they were influenced by the example of the policy of 
Mr. Rhodes. ‘To explain the difference between the position of a 
Cape Colonist raised to the highest power as Mr. Rhodes was, and 
that of the Representative of the Imperial Government, would be a 
task not too relevant and far too long for the purposes of this article, 
and is, moreover, adequately accomplished by Mr. Iwan-Miiller. At 
the time, however, of Lord Milner’s arrival in Cape Town, Mr. 
Rhodes’ authority and influence were eclipsed. Had Mr. Rhodes 
lived, these invaluable “ assets,” as he wou!d have called them, would 





once more have resumed their pristine force and brilliancy. Death, 
however, supervened, before the temporary obscuration of his light 
had ceased. Mr. Rhodes and Lord Milner, the one after a patient 
study of twenty years, the other by a flash of intuition, had 
grasped the fundamental truth of South African politics hardly yet 
completely realised at home, that the key to the whole problem lay 
not in Pretoria or in Bloemfontein, but in Cape Colony. It was from 
the capital of the Queen’s possessions in South Africa that the 
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influences radiated which caused the troubles in the Transvaal. 
The idea of a united Dutch South Africa under its own flag was 
planted, watered and fostered in Cape Colony. It is true that the 
craftiest cultivator of this noxious plant dwelt not in Cape Town, but 
in Bloemfontein. He was not a Boer any more than he was an 
Englishman ; he was not a statesman, but a journalist; he was a 
German idealist and his name was Carl Borckenhagen, editor of 
the Bloemfontein Express. His name would have been familiar 
enough to English ears as the prime cause of the late war, had he 
not died somewhat prematurely in 1898. Steyn and Reitz and 
Dr. Te Water, and possibly Mr. Hofmeyr, were amongst the foremost 
pupils sitting at the feet of this anti-English Gamaliel. The 
Afrikander Bond was saturated with his doctrines, and the Afri- 
kander Bond was far and away the most powerful political organisa- 
tion in South Africa. In a passage quoted by Mr. Iwan-Miiller from 
one of the latest speeches of Mr. Rhodes, there is a faithful picture 
of the workings of the Bond. 


“© You,’ he said, addressing the Progressives, ‘have no feelings against the 
Dutch. Iam sure I have none against them, but I determined to fight back to 
back with the intelligent section of the Dutch population against this terrible 
Commissie van Toezicht (secret council of the Bond) system. It is absolutely 
the gentlemen in Camp Street and that youngster in the Ons Land office (Malan) 
who are running the whole country. It is absolutely so. I have talked with 
individual members of Parliament who have been returned on that side of the 
House. They have been terrorised ; they are absolutely servants ; they hate the 
whole thing, and dare not move against it. It is this terrorism that we are fight- 
ing with the Dutch and the terrorism initiated from Pretoria. The whole of the 
Transvaal is governed by one man, with servants from a foreign State. One must 
not think that the Hollanders have any influence with President Kruger. They 
are his servants ; they might be immediately dismissed.’”’ 


To only one phrase of this passage can exception be taken, namely, 
that in which Mr. Rhodes declared that the initiative came from 
Pretoria. It is true that the mine was exploded there, but the 
button was pressed in the unpretentious headquarters of the 
Afrikander Bond in Camp Street, Cape Town. Mr. Rhodes did not 
know the extent to which Mr, Kruger was controlled from “ the old 
Colony.” Nor till a later date did Lord Milner. The latter, 
however, recognised that if any adequate reform were to be effected 
in the political system of the South African Republic, the instrument 
of that reform must be the hopes and fears of the Afrikander Bond. 
If he could persuade the Bond that Great Britain would put forth all 
her strength to defend her supremacy in South Africa and that the 
idea of a united Dutch South African Republic was a blood-guilty 
and futile dream; if again he could convince the Afrikanders that 
reasonable terms to the Uitlander population in the Transvaal by 
President Kruger would secure the independence of the South 
African Republic; if further he could persuade them that they and 
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they alone could influence the executive of Pretoria to save the 
independence of the Transvaal, he could solve the whole problem 
without uttering a menacing word or landing an additional British 
soldier in South Africa. He tried and he failed. By many of his 
critics, by some of his friends, the fruitless conclusion of the Bloem- 
fontein Conference is accepted as the starting point of the policy 
which culminated in the ultimatum. The true date, however, was 
earlier than this; it may be assigned to the day when the memorable 
and conciliatory speech at Graaf Reinet, instead of winning the 
Bond to his side, converted its members from being rather patronising 
friends of Lord Milner, to being his implacable enemies. Half-a- 
dozen words, or to be rigidly accurate, eight words, have been 
wrenched from their context to pervert his overtures into a provoca- 
tive pronouncement. Mr. Iwan-Miiller gives the speech in full and 
the dominant note is to be found in the closing sentences. Lord 
Milner went so far as to admit that the Raid had to a certain extent 
justified the suspicions with which the Transvaal regarded the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government. 


‘“«* Now I wish,’ he said, ‘to be perfectly fair. Therefore, let me say that this 
suspicion, though absolutely groundless, is not, after all that has happened, 
altogether unnatural. I accept the situation that at the present moment any 
advice that I could tender, or that any of your British fellow-citizens could 
tender in that quarter, though it was the best advice in the world, would be 
instantly rejected because it was British ; but the same does not apply to the 
Dutch citizens of this Colony, and especially to those who have gone so far in 
the expression of their sympathy for the Transvaal as to expose themselves to 
these charges of disloyalty to their own flag. Their goodwill, at least, cannot be 
suspected across the border ; and if all they desire—and I believe it is what they 
desire—is to preserve the South African Republic and to promote good relations 
between it and the British Colonies and Government, then let them use all their 
influence, which is bound to be great, not in confirming the Transvaal in unjusti- 
fied suspicions, but in inducing it gradually to assimilate its institutions, and, 
what is even more important than institutions, the temper and spirit of its 
administration, to those of the free communities of South Africa, such as this 
Colony or the Orange Free State. That is the direction in which a peaceful way 
out of these inveterate troubles, which have now plagued this country for more 
than thirty years, is to be found.’ ” 


The charge has been freely made against Lord Milner that from 
the moment he landed in Cape Colony, instead of maintaining the 
strict neutrality expected of a Governor, he made himself a partisan. 
The extract quoted above from a speech delivered twelve months 
after his assumption of office, is the answer to this ridiculous impu- 
tation. 

In no other Colony or dependency of the British Crown did there or 
could there exist a state of affairs analogous to that which confronted 
Lord Milner in Cape Colony. The closest approach perhaps—and it 
is rather remote—to the situation is supplied by the condition of 
Ireland at the close of the eighteenth century. There was then a 
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considerable faction in Ireland in sympathy with the Revolution in 
France which invited the French to land in Ireland and to assist the 
patriot party in throwing off the supremacy of Great Britain. What 
was the duty of the King’s representative in sucha crisis? Was he 
to ignore the existence and the intrigues of the anti-English party, 
or was he in duty bound to encourage and support the loyalists who 
recognised his authority ? To answer that question is to solve the 
problem which Lord Milner had to face after the rejection of his 
overtures to the Afrikander Bond. Differences so serious as ulti- 
mately to cause a rupture existed between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of the South African Republic, with which, 
though this was not known at the time, the Orange Free State had 
decided to identify itself completely. It was obvious that these 
differences could only be settled in one of two ways. Lither by 
peaceful negotiations and an adequate redress of the Uitlanders’ 
grievances, or by the arbitrament of the sword. When war was 
inevitable the recognised leaders of the Afrikander Bond pleaded for 
the neutrality of Cape Colony. If they had enforced this neutrality, 
as it was in their power to do, during the period of negotiations, there 
would certainly have been no war. The course they took, however, 
was the very opposite of this. They passionately supported Mr. Kruger 
in his obstinate refusal to meet the reasonable demands of the 
Imperial Government, and they made no attempt to disguise their 
opinion that the first duty of the Afrikander Bond was to put spokes 
in the wheel of the Queen’s Representative. They attacked and 
assailed Lord Milner, not because he was the Governor of Cape 
Colony, but because he was the medium of communications between 
the Imperial Government and the South African Republic. They 
made the issue of “ Africa for the Afrikanders,”’ or, in other words, 
Boer versus British supremacy, the battle-ground of the elections of 
1898. They did not even affect to play the ré/e of mediators between 
the British Cabinet and the Executive of Pretoria. 

A story is told of the late Mr. Justice William O’Brien, who was 
on circuit in Ireland during the few brief months in 1885 in which a 
Conservative Administration tried to govern Ireland by the ordinary 
law. At Cork there came before him a number of agrarian cases, 
in every one of which the prisoner was acquitted without regard to 
the evidence submitted against him. Each acquittal was followed by 
a loud outburst of approval from the spectators in the court. One 
particularly noisy demonstration induced the Judge to ask his clerk : . 
‘“‘ Who are the men who are indulging in this unseemly applause ?’ 
‘Sure, my lord,” replied the clerk, “that is the jury which is going 
to try the next case.” This story might well be taken as illustrating 
the condition of the Dutch in South Africa during the months which 
preceded the ultimatum. They frantically applauded every diplo- 
matic score made by Mr. Kruger, and rejoiced cpenly over every 
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discomfiture they supposed their Governor to have sustained. Yet 
even under this provocation Lord Milner maintained as impartial an 
attitude as was consistent with his duties as the guardian of British 
interests in South Africa. He accepted the results of the general 
election, and gave to the Bond Ministry the same measure of con- 
fidence he had given to its loyalist predecessor. He must have known, 
though not to the extent to which his after-knowledge was to reach, 
that there were several members of his Cabinet in close and sympa- 
thetic communication with the Presidents of the South African 
Republic and of the Orange Free State. He could not know, for it 
was incredible, the actual degree to which Mr. Steyn had committed 
himself to Mr. Kruger. He was aware, of course, of the general 
terms of the secret treaty which bound the Orange Free State to come 
to the assistance of the sister Republic in the event of its being 
unjustly assailed by Great Britain. He had no cognisance of the 
astounding fact that Mr. Steyn was pledged to support the President 
of the South African Republic per fus et nefas in any policy he might 
think fit to adopt towards Great Britain, even down to the unpro- 
voked invasion of hercolonies. He might, as Mr. Iwan-Miiller has 
pointed out, legitimately have seized more than one occasion for 
dismissing the Ministry which was menacing the peace of South Africa 
almost as recklessly as was Mr. Kruger himself. That he did not with- 
draw his confidence from ministers even after war had been declared, 
and after the latent designs both of the Bond and the Orange Free 
State had been revealed, proves the lengths to which he carried his 
devotion to constitutional methods. The Schreiner administration 
was not dismissed by the Governor or turned out by an adverse vote 
of the Cape Assembly. It tumbled to pieces from its own internal 
irreconcileable differences. 

The political, like the domestic home of Mr. Schreiner, was hope- 
lessly divided against itself. The Prime Minister and the Attorney- 
General were the only two honest and loyal members of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Schreiner for long refused to believe in the designs and objects 
attributed to his colleagues. When facts too stubborn to be ignored 
opened his eyes he still refused to believe that his anti-English 
colleagues represented the views of the party which he had just led 
to victory. He summoned a meeting of his supporters—to find to his 
astonishment and dismay that he and his Attorney-General could not 
command the allegiance of more than half-a-dozen members of the 
Ministerial party. The crisis, however, had not yet occurred, and the 
solidity of the Bond party and of the Ministry seemed assured, when 
Lord Milner, with the cordial concurrence of his advisers and acting 
on the instructions of Mr. Chamberlain, accepted Mr. Steyn’s invi- 
tation to take part in a conference with Mr. Kruger at Bloemfontein. 
The President of the Orange Free State proposed himself as the 
“honest broker.” Lord Milner could not have known at that time 
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that the President of the South African Republic had in his pocket 
Mr, Steyn’s bond of absolute self-surrender, or that Mr. Steyn was 
in possession of the next reversion to the Presidency of a Dutch 
United South Africa. At Bloemfontein the High Commissioner 
played the game as ever, with his cards upon the table. If any un- 
regenerate pro-Boer will turn back to the official records of the 
Bloemfontein Conference or to the adequate summary given in 
Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s book, he cannot fail to recognise the earnest 
desire of Lord Milner for peace, the straightforwardness of his methods 
of negotiation, and the complete absence of any desire to meddle with 
the independence of the two Republics. The proof this contention is 
that had Mr. Kruger accepted Lord Milner’s proposals and carried 
out the internal reforms in the spirit in which these proposals 
were made, it would have been impossible for Great Britain then, or 
at any time, to have molested the independence of either of the two 
Republics. The collapse of the conference was due to the unyielding 
obstinacy of Mr. Kruger, and not to any increase of the original 
terms put forward by the High Commissioner. Lord Milner 
earnestly desired that the negotiations should end in the cordial 
acceptance by the South African Republic of the moderate programme 
of reforms he had submitted to Mr. Kruger. There was not, however, 
a Uitlander in Johannesburg or a loyalist in British South Africa 
who did not utter a sigh of relief when the news was published that 
the Conference had come to nothing. They were afraid that the 
result of the meeting would be a bargain by which one party would 
stand loyally and steadfastly, and the other would only respect so 
long as it suited its purpose. The whole history of the Transvaal 
was strewn with broken pledges, and the British Afrikanders at any 
rate did not believe that a promise solemnly given at Bloemfontein 
would be better respected by the Boer Executive than any of its pre- 
decessors. Yet such was the confidence reposed in the High Com- 
missioner that but for that sigh of relief when the crisis was over, 
there was no indication on the part of the loyalists that they regarded 
with apprehension the dangerous experiment of the Conference. 
From that time forward Lord Milner must have known that there 
were only two possible issues to the struggle of a century: the loss of 
South Africa to Great Britain, or the rigid enforcement of her 
supremacy. His own convictions, however, never hampered his 
willingness to negotiate so long as negotiations offered even the 
faintest prospect of a peaceful solution. Perhaps if he had dismissed 
his Ministry there might have been no war, for the existence of a 
Bond administration at Cape Town was the inducement overbalancing 
all other prudent considerations which led Mr. Kruger to declare war. 
That he did not dismiss Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues cannot be 
imputed to him by the pro-Boers at least for unrighteousness, and 
truth to tell he did not gain much by the change of Ministry. The 
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previous Cabinet was composed of strong men bent upon an evil 
course, but at least possessed of the knowledge of what they wanted. 
With them Lord Milner could wrestle and argue. Mr. Schreiner’s 
successor, Sir Gordon Sprigg, was a well-intentioned man, whose 
incorrigible infirmity of purpose was not sufficiently compensated for 
by an inordinate personal vanity. He was a pedant, and at this 
juncture of affairs pedantry was almost as dangerous as disloyalty. 
There was one member of his Cabinet of unimpeachable loyalty and 
high character, and of conspicuous capacity, Mr. (now Sir James) 
Rose-Innes. His admirable qualities would have rendered him an 
invaluable leader of men at any but abnormal times, ‘The times, 
however, were abnormal, and Mr. Rose-Innes’ character was hardly 
robust enough to cope with what was in fact a period of revolution. 
He had in the highest degree what is known as the legal mind, but 
his political judgment was warped by so exaggerated a distrust of 
Mr. Rhodes, that he viewed with suspicion any policy or any 
administrative act which commanded the approval of that great 
man’s followers. As to the rest of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s colleagues, 
they were but flies in amber. The general result was an inverte- 
brate Ministry at a crisis which demanded a strong backbone. The 
difficulties encountered by Lord Milner month after month, week 
after week, day after day, in saving his hysterical advisers from 
permanent collapse have yet to be told, but at the end of his 
immediate connection with Cape Colony, as at the beginning, he 
resisted every temptation to take a high-handed and autocratic 
line. He was brutally assailed by the Afrikanders in the Colony, 
and by their sympathisers at home, and his own tongue was tied. 
His Ministry, which derived what little vitality it had from his un- 
failing courage and tenacity, and which clung almost pathetically to 
him as the only lifebuoy in a raging ocean, still stood too much in 
dread of the bitter-tongued Opposition to defend him with any 
efficiency. The later pages of Lord Milner’s history as High 
Commissioner are not recorded in Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s book, but the 
spirit in which he met them is manifest throughout the closing 
chapters. One circumstance, however, must have been as an un- 
wavering beacon light in the darkest hour of the storm with which 
Lord Milner had to buffet. He never doubted for one instant the 
courage and tenacity of the British public, and they never abated the 
confidence which they reposed in the man at the wheel. 

It is obviously impossible to say anything at this juncture of Lord 
Milier’s share in the recent negotiations with the Boer leaders. But 
the facts have recently been admirably summarised by a states- 
man of moderate views and excellent common-sense. ‘‘ Thanks to 
Kitchener we have peace: thanks to Milner we have a good peace.” 

Warrer Lennarn. 
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THERE are various ways of classifying men of letters, but the most 
convenient dichotomy, for many purposes, is that which distinguishes 
between the men who are more interesting and the men who are less 
interesting than their books. Alexandre Dumas, the one hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth, on the 24th of July, 1802, suggests this 
article, belongs unmistakably to the former class. One may say, that 
without, for one moment, accepting the allegation, shaped as a parody 
of a well-known saying, that his deeds were his own but his books 
were his secretaries’. 

One may say it, too, without, for one moment, denying that his 
books were interesting. Interesting, indeed, is the one epithet no 
critic will care to refuse them, just as it is the one epithet that their 
author cared to claim for them. Dumas, as a critic whether of his 
own work or of other work, had only one literary dichotomy. There 
existed for him two genres—the genre amusant and the genre ennuycux. 
At the head of the latter he placed M. Buloz of the Revue des Deuzr 
Mondes, and dt the head of the former he placed himself. His 
loudest boast—-and he never hesitated to boast loudly—was that 
what he wrote was “read.” He assumed—it can hardly be said that 
he argued—that what was read was not only readable but worth 
reading. He was quite incapable of drawing subtle distinctions 
between a great man of letters and a great populer entertainer; and 
he was probably the greatest popular entertainer that the world has 
ever seen. Young and old among his contemporaries felt the spell 
alike. There is a story of a Spanish boy at school in Paris, who 
cried to be sent back to Spain in order that he might finish reading 
a translation of Les Trois Mousquetaires. De Villemessant tells us in 
his memoirs that he himself was so absorbed in Monte Christo that he 
woke his wife in the small hours to tell her that Edmond Dantés 
had escaped from the Chateau d’If. There is no need of any further 
witness to tell us that Dumas’ books are interesting. 

But the man himself is more interesting, being, as it were, a fictio 
founded upon fact, or a fact that serves as the foundation of a lege’ 
He swaggered through life like a Porthos of the period; and 
career exhibits all the magic of romance, rounded off by the ry 
of the real. Michelet, in a memorable phrase, said that he v 
a man, but one of the forces of nature; and there certainly w 
in his manner of life that suggested a flood, an eruptio n 
earthquake. But an alternative metaphor would be p: dle. 
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He may also suggest the strong man who strives against the laws of 
nature, and almost conquers them by his titanic energy, but has to 
succumb at last for lack of staying power. Picture him first as the 
irrepressible young man from the country, unceremoniously kicking 
open the door of fame; then as the triumphant Bohemian of letters, 
defying every rule of seemly conduct, and making irregularity 
splendid by his success; and think finally of the shameless shiits of 
his impoverished old age. Then, if you desire a symbolical pre- 
sentment of his career, you will perhaps think of Ajax defying the 
lightning, but charred and consumed by it in the end, 

One may compare Dumas’ career with that of Victor Hugo, his 
illustrious contemporary, about whom so much has recently been 
written. The two men were, to some extent, allies. The pontiff 
and the popular entertainer stood shoulder to shoulder in incon- 
gruous association, helping each other to snap the fetters of classical 
tradition and launch the romantic movement. Apart from their 
genius they had a common characteristic in the sublimity of their 
egotism; but there the resemblance between them ends. Hugo was 
a caleulating seer who looked before and after, self-conscious at all 
hours, as careful of appearances as an archbishop, encouraging 
worshippers but repelling parasites, studiously cultivating a person- 
ality that might impressively represent France before the world. 
Dumas’ egotism was the egotism of a conceited child, living intensely 
in the present, witty beyond measure, and yet a fool in the hands of 
an average knave. He grew old without putting away childish 
things. The wit forsook him, but the folly and the passions 
remained. So that he and his great rival drifted further and further 
apart, and, in the end, the death of Victor Hugo was like the 
translation of a saint, and the death of Alexandre Dumas like the 
passing of a worn-out buffoon. 

To depict Dumas, however, by comparing him with other men is 
hard. One might compare him with a dozen men, carefully selected 
for the purpose, and still find that the picture was incomplete. One 
may speak of him, for instance, as a dissolute Sir Walter Scott, a 
magnified non-natural George Augustus Sala, a literary Baron Grant, 
a Henri Miirger with a talent for getting on; but the analogies do 
not help one very far. Dumas was all these things, but he was a good 
many other things as well. He combined the genius which is inspira- 
tion with the genius which is the power of taking pains. In a sense 
he combined temperance with excess, since he always took water with 
his wine, though he squandered his substance on loose women. He 
was sometimes a dandy, and sometimes an unkempt Bohemian, but 
always non-moral, and always a megalomaniac. And whatever he 
was, he was more intensely and violently than other men. He was, 
in short, such a congeries of exaggerations as only France and the 
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tropics could have produced, and only Paris among civilised cities 
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would have tolerated. 

Certainly London would never have tolerated him. In London ridi- 
cule would have killed him in the first place, and the unabashed in- 
decency of his behaviour in the second. 

Imagine London bowing down and doing homage to a novelist who 
dressed himself up in the uniform of a volunteer colonel and appeared 
in public with his breast covered with decorations, procured heaven 
knew whence or how, and throwing real generals and even royal 
princes into the shade by the dazzling glitter of these embellishments. 
Imagine London Society eagerly accepting invitations to the country 
house of a novelist who had several mistresses openly living witn 
him there, and who was just as likely as not to sit down to dinner 
with his guests in shirt sleeves and slippers, with an unbuttoned 
flannel shirt displaying the contour of his brawny chest. The thing 
is, of course, unthinkable. But this is exactly how Dumas behaved 
(though it is only a partial and incomplete account of his behaviour), 
und Paris paid its court tohim. First the Duc d@’Orléans and then 
the Duc de Montpensier were his personal friends. No harm befell 
him when he took an actress who was well known to be his 
mistress to a Court ball to which she had not been invited. When 
he afterwards married the lady, Chateaubriand acted as his best man. 
As for the attitude of the rest of the world, let De Villemessant 
speak :— 

** He chose the party he would go to,” writes this chronicler, “ as 
he would choose his theatre or his newspaper; and when it was 
whispered in Paris, ‘ Dumas is going to such and such a house this 
evening, there was always a throng at the door like the crowd at the 
entrance of the playhouse.”’ 

It was at the time of the chateau at Saint Germain, however, that 
Dumas attained the zenith of his eminence, and committed his most 
characteristic follies. His first idea was a quiet cottage in the country 
to work in. The idea grew, and the quiet cottage became a country 
seat that was never quiet until the day when it was seized for debt. The 
French Sir Walter Scott had got his Abbotsford. Like his English 
literary prototype, he could live the life of a country gentleman, and 
entertain en grand se‘gueur. But the parallel cannot be followed any 
further. The life at the Villa Monte Christo was not modelled on the 
life at Abbotsford or on any life that was ever lived anywhere by any 
previous man of letters. In life as in literature Dumas did not 
follow precedents but made them. 

One hardly knows where to begin in attempting a description of 
the barbaric splendours and the orgies. The whole design seems to 
have been tropical in its taste and its extravagances—a weird confusion 

of Bohemia with the Arabian Nights. In the course of a progress 
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through North Africa Dumas ransacked the bazaars of Algeria and 
Tunis for curios and objects of luxury. They lay about the house, 
commingled with costly treasures of home manufacture, in a supreme 
disorder, giving an air of gorgeous wealth without refinement. There 
was every embellishment that the caprices of a Inxuriant and un- 
disciplined imagination could suggest: Gothic pavilions, turrets, 
minarets; an artificial lake with an island and a cascade; a picture 
gallery, a studio, an aviary,a monkey-house, a stable, a bijou theatre, 
a kiosk with a blue ceiling studded with stars, to serve as a work- 
room for the master, who had the titles of his principal plays and 
stories carved conspicuously upon the stones of his dwelling. 

Naturally Dumas did not dwell alone there. Like an emperor he 
had his suite—his secretaries, his mistresses, and his parasites, as 
well as an unceasing stream of visitors. He had no time, De Ville- 
messant tells us, to distinguish his friends from his acquaintances, 
but was intimate with everyone whom he knew at all. If a trades- 
man called to present his bill, he would not pay him, but would 
invite him to stay to lunch. Any poor devil whom he brought 
home to dinner might quarter himself on him indefinitely, and 
borrow money from him as often as there was money in the house; 
and many poor devils availed themselves of their opportunity. 
Women, too, could plunder him as long as they pleased him. He 
never seems to have had a romantic attachment to any woman ; but 
the pleasures of /a vie galante were necessary to him. One might 
almost say that he was fond of women, as some people are fond of 
children. He liked to have them about him. There were generally 
several living in his house at the same time. Every now and again 
he burst into a volcanic passion and turned one of them out. But 
even so, he behaved well to them according to his lights. It was, so 
to say, the custom of the house that they might take their furniture 
with them when they went, leaving their host to refurnish their 
apartments. The vans of the upholsterers were nearly always at the 
door. 

Naturally again, seeing that Dumas had no money save what he 
earned, pecuniary difficulties were continuous. ‘The payment of 
tradespeople was the last use to which Dumas ever thought of putting 
money. He much preferred to distribute it in charity among 
undeserving people who had no claim on him. He would keep a 
shoemaker waiting for fifty francs, while he would subscribe a 
hundred francs to pay the funeral expenses of a bailiff. Conse- 
quently debts accumulated and duns knocked at the door. Their 
temper was not improved by the fact that one of Dumas’ faithful 
servitors used to set booby traps for them, tampering with a plank 
bridge on which they had to cross a brook, with the result that they 
fell into the water, like the victims of a pirate on the high seas. 
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They became more urgent and had sometimes to be allowed to carry 
away commodities in place of cash. One creditor took away a 
rulture from the aviary, and gave a receipt for fifteen francs on 
account. Things came to such a pitch that, according to De Ville- 
messunt, the only way, at last, to obtain access to Dumas was to 
pretend to be a bailiff and demand admission in the name of the law. 

The amazing thing is that Dumas could live this life and yet do 
more work than the men of letters who lived decorously. ‘The fact 
that he did so, however, is beyond dispute. He often had as many 
as four serial stories appearing simultaneously, and he published no 
fewer than sixty volumes in a single year. It was a colossal achieve- 
ment—too colossal to be credible. The outcry arose among his 
enemies that he was putting his name to other men’s work, and so 
committing a fraud upon the public. 

This question of the extent of Dumas’ indebtedness to his 

collaborators is one of the standing puzzles of literary history. He 
certainly had collaborators—Maquet, Mallefille, Gérard de Nerval, 
and some others—whose names never appeared on the title-pages of 
his books; and he appears to have paid them liberally. The story 
goes that he kept a bowl of money on the mantelpiece from which 
they helped themselves to what they wanted. The important ques- 
tion, however, is not what Dumas gave his collaborators, but what he 
got from them; and on that point furious controversy has raged. In 
the course of a debate in the Chamber on a motion to censure a 
minister for providing him with public money to go on a “ mission” 
to Algeria, a speaker referred to him offensively as “ a well-known 
contractor for serial stories—entreprencur de feuilletons.” He replied 
with epigrams. “The man of genius does not steal, he conquers,” 
and ‘“‘ I have my collaborators as Napoleon had his Marshals.” No 
doubt both insult and retort contained a portion of the truth. 
The most virulent indictment of Dumas’ behaviour is to be found 
in Kugéne de Mirecourt’s pamphlet: Fubrique de Romans ; Maison 
Dumas et Cie. For him Dumas is merely a Prometheus who has 
stolen fire from heaven —‘ a stupid Prometheus who is not afraid of 
the thunder.” 


“You have by your side,’’ he writes, ‘men whom you must have met, one 
day, in the grip of poverty. They cannot have made with you a compact so dis- 
honouring to them, unless the anguish of despair and the pangs of hunger com- 
pelled them. You swept these men up and said to them: ‘ Your entrails cry 
aloud ; you are cold ; you have no shelter. Stay! Here is food ; here are clothes ; 
for the future you shall not want a roof to cover you. But, in exchange for 
the bread I give you and the garments I clothe you with, I must have your wit 
and your intelligence. I will look after your body if you will deliver me your 
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soul. 


And he goes on :— 
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“Truly it is difficult to define the limits of a writer’s fecundity, or to compute 
the number of lines he can write in a given time. The novelist especially, being 
a frivolous worker, has the right to hurry and scatter volumes in profusion. Still, 
the subject has to mature, the plan has to be laid, the threads of an intrigue have 
to be got in hand, the different parts of a work have to be co-ordinated. 

‘Very well. Allowing for these preparations, supposing an author to take no 
more rest than is absolutely necessary, supposing him to eat hastily and sleep 
little—all impossible conditions—on this hypothesis, I say, the most fecund 
writer might produce fifteen volumes a year. Fifteen volumes, M. Dumas. And 
even so he would have no time to polish his style or to correct his proofs. 

‘You published sixty volumes in 1845. Very well. Now we will make the 
following simple calculation. 

“The most skilful copyist, writing twelve hours a day, hardly copies 3,900 
letters in an hour. At the end of his day he will have got through 46,800 letters, 
or sixty pages of the average novel. He will be able to copy five octavo volumes 
in a month, or sixty in a year, on condition that he never stops for an hour, and 
never loses a second. 

‘Monsieur Dumas, you are a very meritorious copying clerk. 

“ From the Ist of January to the 31st of December you work regularly twelve 
hours a day, sleeping little, and eating in haste ; you never devote a moment to 
pleasure, you hardly ever travel, you are never out of doors. Consequently, on 
the assumption that your dramatic work, your correspondence with the news- 
paper and theatres, and your importunate callers only take up a bare half of 
your time, you have had the time left, not to write but to copy out, thirty 
volumes in the course of 1845. All the others must be the work of the men 
whom you have trained to imitate your hand-writing. 

‘‘Ah! that I must thus unveil your shame, and destroy even the possibility of 
doubt !” 


The attack is bitter and rings plausibly, and it is supported by 
the evidence of an anecdote from another source. Dumas, it is said, 
was once reproached in conversation for some inaccuracy in one of 
his works. His answer was: “I never read the book. Let me see. 
Who wrote it forme? Ah! I remember. It was the little Auguste 
Maquet. I must go and box his ears.” 

Very likely, however, this story is not true. Even if it is true, 
it may prove nothing except that Dumas liked his little joke. It is 
as incredible that Dumas, as that Shakespeare, made his great name 
by signing his name to books written for him by other men. 
Apart from the general improbability of the thing, there is evidence 
to the contrary : his renown, in social circles, as a wit, and the quality 
of his memoirs. The memoirs are quite as “ characteristic” as the 
novels, and it is not disputed that he wrote the greater part of them 
himself. Some other theory is needed to explain the facts; and 
perhaps it is not very difficult for anyone who has had experience of 
journalism to propound a theory. 

One may start with the assumption that, though it required a man 
of genius to invent the genre, any man of talent might aspire to 
imitate it. Its merits are objective rather than subjective. So far 
as temperament entered into it, it was a temperament that differed in 
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degree rather than in kind from the temperament of the average 
man. Dumas might almost be described as the raconteur of the 
smoking room raised to the x". No raconteur ever more con- 
sistently and conscientiously observed the rule that it is the duty of 
every man to leave a story better than he found it. He did not want 
stories which symbolised obscure or profound truths of philosophy ; 
he wanted stories full of incidents and surprises, exhibiting violent 
conflicts of the elementary passions. Such stories—stories at all 
events which were there or thereabouts—could be brought to him by 
any clever young man. The clever young man could even write the 
story out for him—especially if he had first discussed it with him— 
in a style which was at least a respectable imitation of his own. It 
remained for Dumas to raise the story to the x and give the 
style its individual distinction. This, after all, is only what happens 
in the offices of newspapers, which read, when they are published, as 
if one man had written the whole of them. The late Mr. Hutton, no 
doubt, collaborated in this way with a good many contributors to the 
Spectator. Mr. Frederick Greenwood is said to have given many a 
similar coup de main to the work of the staff of the St. James’ Gazette. 
The halfpenny papers, at the present time, retain “ fiction editors” 
whose duty is not merely to select serials, but to design them, to 
examine designs for them, and to touch them up and make them 
“ suitable for our readers.”’ Dumas was a “ fiction editor ” who was 
also a man of genius. Edmond About, who once saw him at work, 
has described his methods. He relates that Dumas came home with 
him to his hotel at Marseilles, after a first night at a theatre and a 
subsequent supper at a restaurant, between three and four in the 
morning, and wrote three fvui//etons for three different papers before 
he went to bed. Then he continues :— 

“Tt is obviously impossible for the most gifted man to get through so much 
work in a few hours unless either he himself or some one on his behalf has made 
serious preparations for the task. Dumas wrote his novels with his own hand, 
in a beautiful and clear script, on blue glossy paper. But he improvised the 
embroidery upon a foundation that was not improvised. I can still see on our 
table the first version of the Compagnons de Jehu. It was a solid pile of exercise 
paper, covered with very small and very clear writing, an excellent sketch, 
by a skilful craftsman, after the Master's original design. To make a Dumas 
novel out of it nothing remained but to write it, and Dumas wrote it. He copied 
after his own fashion, scattering his wit over it in handfuls, the contents of each 
sheet of white paper on to a large sheet of blue paper.”’ 

That is the fiction editor ; and no doubt Dumas, like other editors, 
did not always edit with equal severity. There certainly were times 
when he recast the whole story, introducing new scenes and new 
characters, expanding a paragraph into a chapter, and a short story 
into a long novel. There were also times when, being tired, or in- 
dolent, or occupied with the business of pleasure, he altered little, 
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but sent the work to the printer pretty much as it came to him. 
Sometimes the idea was his own and the detail was another’s ; some- 
times he was satisfied to appropriate idea and detail both. Hence, 
no doubt, the inequality of the work he signed. Some of it is the best 
~vork of its kind that anyone ever wrote; some of it is only “ there or 
thereabouts’? ; some of it is so bad that its author, after he had 
achieved his European reputation, knew the pain of being “ declined 
with thanks.” 

A complete account of Dumas’ picturesque performances would be 
as impossible, within the limits of a magazine article, as an exhaus- 
tive discussion of each of his forty-five plays and two hundred 
and ninety-eight “divers works.” The attention is chiefly ar- 
rested by the painful, but not unedifying, spectacle of his decline 
and fall. The magnificent life at the Villa Monte Christo only 
lasted a few years, the creditors then ending it in the usual way. 
They won their Waterloo in the auction-room, and Dumas could 
never defy them again in quite the same fearless fashion, though 
he waged guerilla warfare with them to the last. His next 
appearance, after a temporary retreat to Belgium, was in the ré/e of 
a newspaper proprietor; and there probably was never, in the history 
of journalism, a newspaper conducted upon such free and easy lines 
as his. Every contributor who offered his services was welcomed 
with warm cordiality, promised any salary that he liked to ask for, 
and invited to draw something on account. On the other hand, no 
contributor seems ever to have drawn his salary, or, for that matter, 
to have done any work for it. The editorial room resolved itself 
into a Bohemian Club—a Cock and Hen Club, as the modern jargon 
goes. All Dumas’ friends, both male and female, dropped in, bring- 
ing their own friends with them, just as though the office were a 
café on the Boulevard. They all talked at the top of their voices, 
and they all talked at once. The noise floated out through the 
window and far down the street. How, in these circumstances, 
Le Mousquetaire managed to get itself written, printed, published, 
and sold is a mystery which the contributors themselves who have 
written their recollections of it find insoluble. The editor himself, 
it is true, sat in a room alone—save when some one disturbed him 
to borrow money—writing from morn till eve, and there was a busi- 
ness manager with a genius for establishing a forced currency of 
verbal promises to pay. But even so there was a daily miracle 
which one of the contributors compares to the biblical story of the 
multitude and the loaves and fishes. 

It was a miracle, however, which could not be indefinitely repeated. 
Le Mousquetaire ceased to appear and the contributors dispersed. 
Dumas, a little later, went to Italy to join Garibaldi. He was too 
late for the fighting but not too late to wear a uniform. It is said 
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that he designed it himself and that it was the most gorgeous 
uniform in Garibaldi’s army. Garibaldi rewarded him with the 
post of Conservator of the Naples Museums. But he was too 
thorough a Garibaldian for Victor Emanuel’s police. His position 
became uncomfortable, and he decided to return to France. We may 
follow him to Enghien, where he took a villa for the summer, noting 
certain parallels and certain contrasts. 

For the life at Enghien was, as it were, a poor and shabby 
imitation of the old life at Saint Germain-en-Laye. Then the 
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Bohemianism had at least been magnificently gilded. Now the 
Bohemianism was the same as ever, but the gilt was coming off in 
strips. Dumas had grown older without growing wiser. His fame 
and his popularity were impaired ; he could not earn money so easily ; 
and as the old weaknesses remained, he could only indulge them on 
a lower plane. The picture becomes painful. The central figure 
stands out no longer as a man of genius light-heartedly defying all 
conventional restrictions, but as a graceless old reprobate reduced to 
strange shifts to keep himself afloat. 

Of course there was a fave ménage at Enghien. It is impossible 
to think of Dumas without a far ménage. But we see him for the 
first time beginning to fall under the tyranny of a woman’s caprice. 
His mistress disturbed all his domestic arrangements, and, having 
musical tastes, flooded his house with professional musicians—a class 
of men whom he detested. Of course, too, there were parasites— 
Dumas never escaped from these. But they were parasites of an 
inferior quality—men who sponged on the master for lunch, and 
borrowed cab fares. Five-and-twenty cabmen turned up on a single 
morning asseverating that the master’s guests had referred them to 
the master for the payment of their dues. Under such influences 
the gaiety of life diminished. The records of the period are still 
absurd enough, but the laughter has a hollow ring. The life is a 
practical joke which has ceased to be amusing because the hilarity of 
youth has gone. 

An anecdote may show how sordid the Bohemianism had become. 
Dumas had a secretary, M. Pifteau, and the secretary had a mistress. 
This lady conceived the idea that the lady at the head of Dumas’ 
establishment was supplanting her in M. Pifteau’s affections. So 
little were forms and ceremonies observed in the house that the young 
woman was not only able to enter it, but also walked with M. Pifteau, 


into the bedroom of her supposed rival and brought railing accusations 





against her. And Dumas found the incident amusing—a good story 
to tell to his friends. It is quite the lower Bohemianism—the Bohe- 
mianism to expose which Daudet wrote ‘“ Sapho.” 

I'he life at Enghien, however, was only the beginning of the 
descent. In 1864 Dumas made his last success at the theatre. He 
lived six years longer without making any success of any sort. His 
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powers began to fail, and his signature began to lose its value. He 
helped to depreciate it by his own unscrupulous shifts. He would 
undertake to supply a fewi//eton, but would neither write it himself 
nor instruct a secretary to write it for him. He would merely copy 
something from a book, add a line of introduction, and put his name 
to it. De Villemessant relates how he was treated in this manner. 
Dumas had promised him a causerie on the unlikely subject of 
“Serpents.” The first causerie began as follows: “I take the 
following from my good friend Dr. Révoil.”” Then came the 
excerpt, and then: “The next causerie will deal with boa con- 
strictors, the most interesting of all serpents. Alex. Dumas.” It is 
hardly necessary to add that the second causerie was not required. 

So that the end of the great man was really very pitiful. The 
incapacity to do good work was followed by the incapacity to do any 
work at all. He had saved nothing out of the millions of francs 
that he had earned, so that embarrassment was succeeded by absolute 
destitution. The lord of Monte Christo became a client of the pawn- 
shop, or lived on small loans from publishers and dramatic agents, 
and the son of the woman whom he had betrayed and abandoned. 
And parasites robbed him of the money he borrowed, as parasites 
used to rob him of the money that he earned. Then the war came, 
and his son took him down to his villa at Puys, where he died during 
the Prussian occupation of Dieppe. 

It is a tragically interesting career. There is more of drama in it 
than in the most dramatic of his writings, dramatic as these are at 
their best. The works do not seem so great to-day as they seemed 
when they were written. If they have founded a school, it is not a 
school of great writers. Dumas’ principal disciples are certain 
English historical novelists who are more fashionable than important, 
and certain French fewilletonists who have imitated his tricks without 
inheriting his genius, and do not count in the literature of their 
country. But his life is a real drama which loses none of its 
significance through the lapse of time. Here, at least, we have the 
true story of a titanic conflict. On the one hand we have the man of 
genius proudly defying all the conventional decencies of the social 
order, and trusting to genius, unsupported by any force of character, 
to pull him through; on the other hand we have the patient, untiring 
social forces biding their time and taking their terrible revenge. 
The collapse has been compared to the breaking up of an empire ; 
and the story is like the story of Napoleon, transferred to the field of 
literary and social life. The works have survived the wreck, as the 
Code Napoleon has survived it; but the man, in each case, went 
under because he aspired to ‘‘ make circumstances” instead of seizing 
them. Decidedly the career is one which offers even greater oppor- 
tunities to the preacher than to the literary critic. 

Francis GRripBe. 
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Disasrrovs as it was, the battle of Magersfontein remains from one 
point of view—and that of the first importance—the most instructive 
passage of the war. There was indeed little to be learned from the 
handling of the force by Lord Methuen and his brigadiers ; but there 
was no detail wanting to make the occasion not only interesting to 
the mere student of human nature, but valuable from the light it 
throws upon such vitally important points as the work and the penalty 
of regimental traditions, the limits of human endurance, both moral 
and physical, the limitations of discipline, the contagion and course of 
panic, and the influence exerted by unfamiliar and unnatural sur- 
roundings. These, and the even more serious question of the probable 
action of leaderless, or apparently leaderless, men in a sudden 
emergency, form but a few of the considerations raised by this ill- 
starred engagement. 

Very directly affected is the modern attempt to develop in the 
individual soldier his powers of observation, his discretion, his imagi- 
nation—in short, his character—an attempt which will probably cause 
a revolution in warfare that no future invention or improvement in 
the field of weapons is likely to produce. The deadliness of a force 
of self-reliant units, and the superiority of an army composed of 
experts in the art of disabling the enemy need no assertion. But 
there is a reverse side to the shield. 

Under the new régime, which demands that there should be an officer 
latent in every man, the instinctive sense of unreasoning obedience, 
that it has hitherto been the chief aim of the authorities to secure, 
must perhaps be somewhat blunted. And, as it cannot but be assumed 
that in every case there will be a very large percentage of men in 
whom the old discipline of instinct will have been lost before the new 
discipline of reason has been acquired, an interesting and useful study 
is that of the probable behaviour of men in future cases of extreme 
emergency. 

The effect of external conditions upon the man as distinct from the 
soldier will therefore become a matter for more serious consideration 
than it has been in the past, and the battle of Magersfontein from 
that point of view is admitted to be of great importance. But to 
understand the issues raised by the action it is necessary to know a 
good deal more than the mere movements and operations of the 
opposing forces. The following study of the psychological aspect of 
Magersfontein has been written from one point of view only, to 
emphasize a neglected factor in the equation. No criticism will be 
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found of tactics or of individuals. So far as possible, there will 
be an attempt to take the reader along with the Highland Brigade 
throughout the entire day, indicating the different influences that were 
brought to bear upon it, influences which in the writer’s opinion 
weighed in their aggregate far more heavily than the enemy’s bullets, 
though their nature was in many cases such that no reference could 
well be made to them in any ordinary record of the fight. 

Of drill or discipline there was no question : the student will go far 
astray in attempting to criticise upon that basis. In unnatural sur- 
roundings at the start, in desperate straits at the finish, the elemental 
instincts and susceptibilities of all men born of woman played the 
chief parts throughout the tragedy of Magersfontein. 


There had been a passing shower at noon, but the air remained 
lifeless and stagnant. Towards nightfall the great tarnished cloud- 
banks that had been coming up all day from Jacobsdal—watching 
from afar the spouting cyclones of tawny dust that rose two hundred 
feet into the air where the bellowing lyddite struck into the soft red 
grit of Magersfontein—poised themselves motionless over kopje, plain, 
and river. The colour faded out from everything long before it 
became dark ; the world stretched out a livid panorama of leaden grey 
with the lightest detail visible for miles with the sharp accuracy of a 
photograph. No bird sang, and the overcharged electricity in the air 
drummed like a fly-wheel in the head and ears. And as the last 
crimson rim of the sunset was crushed out on the western horizon 
by the indigo pall above, the rain broke—blank, insensate, vertical. 

Beneath the downpour the veld, which on the previous morning 
had been as dry and crumbling as the sand-hills on a Norfolk beach, 
turned into a sodden stretch of sucking mud through which there 
pricked up the sapless bents of coarse sand-grasses and the grey leafless 
sage-brush. Here, at the crest of a long fold, was a careless throw of 
ironstone boulders, blackened by lightning; there, within the shelter 
and catchment of a depression, a patch of quickset mimosa or wild 
quince, but nothing else broke the undulating dreariness of the plain. 

The still air chilled as the sun set. Heat is reflected, not absorbed, 
in the upper Karroo, where on the hottest days of summer, with a 
temperature of 160 degrees in the sun, the sand is cold to the touch 
but two inches below the burning crust. To the hot unwholesome 
day succeeded a bitter and sullen night. 

Hours passed, and the smothering darkness seemed only to thicken. 
It was drawing near the time for the advance to be made. The 
Highlanders had marched out from the camp at Modder River, and 
had bivouacked at sunset at the foot of the rise afterwards known as 
Headquarter Hill. The 91st were the only men of the brigade that had 
taken any part in the war; the other battalions were this night going 
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into action for the first time. Their orders were simple, and not 
unlike those which had been given to the Guards Brigade at Belmont ; 
at or before dawn they were to attack the enemy’s trenches that ran 
at the foot of the long ridge in front of them, about three miles away 
to the north. So much was known to all; the brigadier himself 
hardly knew more. 

Soon after midnight the brigade, more by touch and whisper than 
anything else, paraded in quarter-column and pushed out slowly tothe 
north. The Black Watch—a crowded acre of strong men—led the 
column. Behind them the Seaforths pressed closely, and the 91st 
and the 71st, massed together as no quarter-column was ever massed 
before, brought up the rear. So close were the ranks that the mis- 
dressing of a file in front spread conewise till it caused the confusion 
of a half-company fifty yards in rear, and the guides on the left 
swerved again and again under the accumulated pressure of men each 
blindly keeping dressing and direction by that flank. Over and over 
again the ranks snapped and overlapped like a broken bone, but 
the column, moving and halting, moving and halting, pushed doggedly 
ahead. 

Hardly had the force started before the first blinding flash set 
itself raggedly in half-a-dozen fissures between heaven and earth, and 
a tearing crackle of thunder preluded a storm that even in the home 
of these outbursts was tremendous. 

In this connection a matter, apparently insignificant but one that 
cannot be ignored, claims our attention. The influence that is exerted 
upon the nerves by an atmosphere heavily charged with electricity is 
as generally admitted as any fact in physiology—indeed, in the form 
of a “thunder headache,” it is familiar to most people. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to find any record of its symptoms in excessive cases, such 
as that of the night in question. ‘This is probably due to the fact that 
the most usual occurrence of this saturation of the air immediately 
precedes an earthquake or some other natural convulsion that com- 
pletely overshadows the previous experiences, But one remembers a 
few cases of recorded wide-spread nervous affection which may throw 
some light upon the matter. 

Before the great storm of 1703 men and animals alike were 
hysterically affected. Similar nervous trouble preceded both the 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755 and the explosion of Krakatoa in 1883," 
and it may be reasonable to see in the uncontrollable terror that is 
invariably caused by an earthquake, as distinct from other occasions 
of apparent peril, merely the effect of a shock upon nervous systems 
already exhausted by the electrical disturbance that always heralds 


(1) Since this was written the last days of the victims of St. Pierre have added further 
and dreadful proofs of this prophetic lack of mental equilibrium. It is to be hoped 
that an attempt will be made to collect evidence upon the point by some one of the 


Commissions of inquiry. 
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the catastrophe. And the proverbial fact that to this alone of all 
horrors not even the experience of years can accustom a man seems 
to support the theory. 

And if it be true, it is clear that no estimate of the disaster of 
Magersfontein that does not take into account the storm and the 
overcharged atmosphere can be complete or just, for he can have very 
little acquaintance with the rank and file of the army who will say 
that they have no nerves. On the evening of the 10th there was 
hardly a man in the force who was not affected. 

And if to the curiously daunting effect of these conditions be added 
the lowering of the moral strength during the devitalized hour of 2 a.M., 
it will be seen that it was in no ordinary frame of mind that the men of 
the brigade were setting out through the darkness from their bivouac 
under the hill to their first experience of war with a white enemy. 

It was indeed a terrible night, and besides the bewildering effect 

of the alternate white-hot flare and the resilient stone-blind blackness, 
there was one touch of the unnatural that seems worth recording. 
The rain fell always more and more heavily, and the crushing under 
foot of the brittle scrub was lost in the pelting hiss of the storm. 
3etween the flashes a man could see neither his neighbour nor the 
rifle at his very cheek. But at the instant of the flash there was a 
somewhat uncanny scene, for rain, however heavy, cannot be seen by 
lightning, and the long rifled column, outlined with white fire and 
clearly detailed to the shoulder-straps of the leading rank, blazed out 
in the rainless night. 

It is difficult to estimate the mood in which the brigade started 
out originally. Highlanders are not given to vainglory, and indeed 
sometimes leave by their manner a false impression of pessimism. 
But there was perhaps a real prevision of disaster on the evening 
before. It was known through the brigade that Wauchope—a man 
of the most intensely sympathetic and even infectious nature, whose 
forebodings would carry the greatest weight with the men, who adored 
him—from the moment he arrived in South Africa regarded his own 
death as certain, and it cannot but be thought that his opinion of the 
feasibility of the night’s work had also in some measure filtered 
down through the rank and file.’ 

(1) A detail is worth mentioning in this connection. The writer, early on the 
morning of the 12th, was riding about a mile and a-half from the scene of the disaster 
on th» track of the brigade. There was a playing-card—the nine of diamonds—lying 
face upwards on the veld. Now almost the only conceivable explanation of this, the 
only curd he saw for some time before or after, is that one of the Highlanders 


deliberately took with him the Curse of Scotland, and threw it out on to the veld in 
erder to make a mystery of the finding of it. It is true that a man may possibly have 
kept the card as a kind of mascot till the last moment, and then when the action was 
imminent, his heart failing him, may have thrown the ill-omened thing away. But if 


the first explanation of a very odd fact is the right one—and it seems the less 
unlikely—it adds probubility to the assumption I have made, that the men as a whole 
were not expecting a successful issue. 
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The argent blaze of the lightning and the violet-white beam of 
the Kimberley search-light, that wheeled and halted wistfully in front 
along the crest of Magersfontein, were the only things that pierced 
through the blanket of the streaming dark. But there was no hesi- 
tation, though the pace was of necessity slow. Shoved helplessly 
this way and that, without the power of bracing themselves against 
the unexpected pressure, the Highlanders moved on painfully but 
steadily, and the spur of the hill soon began to rise ahead, showing 
in the flashes like the three lowest courses of some gigantic pyramid. 

It is easy to follow the track of the march. Even now there are 
probably guides at Modder River who will point out the course taken 
by Benson, the staff officer responsible for the direction. But unless 
the storm and darkness are present too, the story of the disaster will 
remain unread. Of all foolish criticisms—and the people at home 
struck out blindly indeed—that which suggested a false course is 
perhaps the most unjust. Unswervingly from the start, the direction 
laid down by Lord Methuen was kept. In spite of every obstacle, 
Benson, compelled to trust to a compass rendered almost useless by the 
storm, the steel of the rifles, and the ironstone rock, led the column 
steadily and truly to the south-eastern scarp of Magersfontein. 

From the bivouac, the line of march for a thousand yards followed 
the old road to Kimberley—then a mere width of wheel tracks in 
the soaking mud, and already falling back into the veld from the 
disuse of the past eight weeks. Then the leading company, with their 
right shoulders forward, changed direction a point or two to the 
north, and brought the column away from the highway straight upon 
their objective. 

Besides the painful stumbling among thorns and stones, there were 
other difficulties. Here a depression, that in a century will have 
grown into a donga, threw the men out by the steepness of the 
descent ; there a half-cut wire fence checked half the front, and the 
free flank halted till the strands were cut, and the remainder flowed 
across the wreckage to their dressing again. 

Drenched to the skin, chilled to the bone, the men moved on 
through Napoleon’s hour, and at length, as the rain showed the first 
signs of abating, the leading ranks plunged into a long straight line 
of bushes thicker and thornier than any they had traversed all the 
night. Magersfontein Hill showed almost overhead in the uncertain 
flashes, and Benson for the second time whispered to Wauchope that 
the objective of the march was getting perilously near. The latter, 
however, determined to get his men clear of the entangling mimosa 
before attempting a deployment. 

In that moment Magersfontein was lost. 

The Black Watch tore themselves through the clinging thorns and 
sinewy branches by main force. Colonel Hughes Hallett, finding a 
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fair-sized gap a little to the right, led the Seaforths through it, while 
the leading battalion moved slowly ahead to give time and space for 
those in rear to make the détour and rejoin the column. But 
Wauchope realised that he had already come too far in the dangerous 
quarter-column formation, and, even before the last regiment was at 
the gap, gave the order to deploy. 

Slowly the leading companies of the Black Watch began to move 
out to right and left. The night was still dense, but the outline of 
the hill before them was dimly upreared against the first dull clearance 
that precedes the earliest dawn. 

In a flash, from out of the darkness ahead, from the heights above, 
from left and from right, a hell of point-blank fire screamed over 
and into the close-locked ranks, and the hills re-echoed with the 
continuous cataract of magazine-fire from nine hundred Boer rifles 

Helpless, overwhelmed, trapped, like some great mastodon, the 
dense field of men suffered in blind commotion, stung through and 
through without a chance of defence or retaliation, and the darkness 
of the grave was over all. 

What happened then is known to every one, The brigade broke 
and scattered, some forward, some back. Some, indeed, tried to carry 
out the orders they had last received, and it remains to the lasting 
credit of the Seaforths that in that terrible moment a great number 
of them extended on the word of command, and threw out a thin 
containing line to the right. This, by enabling “G” Battery to 
take up the position from which it did such splendid execution after- 
wards, may perhaps have been the most useful work done in all the 
day. 

The chief interest lies not so much in what the brigade did, as in 
their motive for doing it, and in the various causes that contributed 
to the unreasoning panic that undoubtedly mastered more than 
half of them for a few moments. 

Men can advance in broad daylight against an appalling fire and 
can continue to advance even when the casualty list approaches fifty 
per cent.—at least the Naval Brigade proved that they, at any rate, 
can do so, in what was unquestionably the most valorous action of 
the war, the storming of Graspan—but the casualties must not be 
incurred by a single sudden blast of fire: it is notorious that troops 
will endure a far greater percentage of loss when that loss has been 
gradually accumulated. 

The suddenness of the shock, therefore, accounts for something, 
but there was another and a sufficient cause that no text-book of the 
art of war will suggest, though, in the words that head this article, 
Homer wrote it down for all time. 

With his grasp of the strength and the weakness of man, his 
motives, his frailties and his ultimate child-likeness, the Greek lays 
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bare in this line the very heart of the deepest instinct of man—that 
which lies below even self-preservation. 
“Tf death it must be, O kill us in the light of day.’’ 

To die in the dark, caught rat-like, without the chance of even 
seeing the hands that strike ; to feel the training of years and the 
traditions of centuries, courage, leadership, and intellect reduced in 
the black obscurity to one dead-level with incapacity and cowardice : 
man has never faced this. Death in the light, when and where it is 
to be, coolly and steadily, but this was sheer nightmare, and no man 
is judged therein. 

It is impossible to present the horror adequately. Perhaps the 
simile I have just suggested comes most nearly to it. To men 
unbraced by external conditions, and moving blindly through 
unknown ways to an unfamiliar warfare, this plot of sudden death 
seemed as the incoherent horror of a helpless dream, and if you 
would judge the Highlanders at Magersfontein, you will also judge 
a man for the sweat of the terror that flieth by night. 

The impetus that drove some forward, flinging themselves upon and 
round the end of the Boer trenches where they projected into the veld, 
owed its strength to the same animal instinct that drove others back. 
Out of this hell at all costs. Forwards if the way were clear, back- 
wards if that lay open; panic indeed, but it was nowise cowardice. 

And of panic it is hard to write. It is easy to glorify the men 
of the Birkenhead, to sneer at those of the Bourgogne and the Bazaar. 
Is any one quite qualified to speak ? 

It is the chance of life that is the cause of the panic. 

Where there is no chance, no man’s bravery is more than dignity, 
for any one will go quietly to absolutely inevitable death; give him 
a chance of escape, at another man’s expense, and you shall see the 
stuff he is made of. It seems clear, too, in examining the cause of the 
terror, that the chance of escape must lie in immediate physical effort, 
and not in mother wit, or there will be no panic. It is the intellect 
confessing its uselessness, the breaking of the reed that man alone 
of created things guides his steps withal ; it is the beast reassuming 
command until just such time as the next action is dictated by 
prudence and not by fear. 

And here there was this chance of life. The Boers have admitted 
since that they fired but at a sound ; they saw nothing, and the 
fire was high for the most part. They could not see their own 
foresights, but the sound of breaking veld-brush under foot at four 
hundred yards is sufficient for those who have been trained to listen 
as wellasto hear. But it was probably in an agony of dread that 
they emptied their magazines. Three weeks later they were seized 
with a similar sudden nervousness with less cause, and in ten seconds 
ten thousand bullets were hurled into the empty veld where some 
vight-wandering steen-bok scratched through a line of bush. 
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As has been said, there were some who plunged forward. But the 
men who had broken back were in a different position altogether. 
Though there seems little possibility of distinguishing between the 
motives in this case, those who escape forward always retain a self- 
respect that is lost by those who escape back. Horribly, and in a new 
world, the latter rallied behind the line of bush that had indirectly 
caused the disaster a few minutes earlier. But not all. Some there 
were who went across country like a wounded stag for water—one of 
them laughing hideously—driving a straight course for the nearest 
point of the river, and to those whom they met on the way the burden 
of their tale was as that of the heralds of the miseries of Job: “TI 
alone am escaped to tell the tale.” 

But there was still a force of about two thousand men that 
stretched along a front of three-quarters of a mile, seeking such scanty 
cover as the veld afforded, shaken, bewildered, confused, officerless. 

And then, as if the stars in their courses fought against the English, 
the still-burdened rain-clouds drifted away to the west, and the quick 
South African dawn rose full upon the scene of failure, betraying to 
the watchful eyes of the Boers the scattered kilts that dotted the plain 
below them, vainly attempting to conceal themselves from the sight of 
men a hundred and fifty feet above them behind the thin foot-high 
scrub, or the wiry foliage of the African wattle. 

I have said that the force found itself officerless. And though this 

yas partly true in sober fact—for many more than half were dead, 
wounded or pressing forward with the men who were even now caught 
in the meshes of the Boer lines—from the point of view of the men 
themselves it was entirely true, for there was not an officer to be seen 
just when the eye cried out for the comfort of the sword’s authority. 
The rank and file had never before seen officers in the kit in which 
they were now dressed, and the eye that has been trained to recognise 
and salute the uniform rather than the man who wears it feels more 
deeply than can be imagined by those ignorant of military matters 
the sudden absence of every mark of rank. The battalions, with the 
exception of four companies of Seaforths on the extreme right, were 
inextricably confused, and hardly a man was near an officer of his own 
regiment. Some might perhaps have reasoned with themselves that 
these muddied and rain-sodden men, with a week’s growth of beard 
on their faces, were indeed their commissioned leaders, but it is ill to 
rely upon the support of reason in a shock, and assuredly the original 
order respecting officers’ uniform in action never contemplated the 
havoc that their identity with the men would produce in an emergency 
such as this. 

It was then in a desperate state that the scattered brigade began the 
day-long trial that was after all destined to test them too highly. As 
the men lay there suifering from shock, hunger—for the emergency 
ration is too tempting a sweet to be long resisted, and in an action 
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not one man in five has his in the untouched state in which it should 
be—thirst and weariness, there was time and time enough to realise 
their plight to the full. They believed themselves leaderless, many 
actually regarded the whole miserable business as a wanton decimation 
of the brigade by Lord Methuen, and the slow conviction forced itself 
upon them of the figure that they had, or rather believed they had, cut in 
the eyes of the other regiments present. And indeed, in spite of Roche- 
foucauld’s hint, it has never been properly realised that more harm 
was done by the thoughtless pleasantries of the other battalions of the 
division during the subsequent halt at Modder River than by anything 
that happened on the day, or anything that was said afterwards in the 
General’s misunderstood speech. It is the penalty of traditions that 
there is no consideration shown in the hour of misfortune, for reputa- 
tion gleans half its worth from the jealousy of others, and when the 
excuse is given, a peculiarly expressed satisfaction on the part of those 
who have always been passed over in the public estimation is natural 
enough, and cannot be controlled by their officers or indeed in any 
way whatever. 

To all this, the continual casualties that were still suffered as the men 
lay out exposed on the burning veld must be added, but it is clear that 
by this time the strongest influences that were sapping the endurance 
of the Highlanders were not chiefly exerted by the enemy’s fire. 

The temperature on the veld rises as rapidly as it falls, and by 
seven o'clock the sun was beginning the deadly work that proved the 
last straw of the many miseries of the brigade. 

That day in the shade below the ambulance waggons the heat rose 
to 108 degrees. Such a temperature is inconceivable in England 
where the record stands at 97, and though it is, of course, not suggested 
that in the dry high air of the Karroo the effects are proportionate, 
the figure will help to lay stress upon one of the most serious 
incidents and trials of all modern war, wherein endurance may prove 
of more value than straight shooting, experience or even courage. 

The damage caused by the sun to the backs of the knees and thighs of 
the kilted men was terrible, and the slight bleeding of a mere graze pro- 
duced gigantic blisters wherever the moisture touched the exposed skin. 

As the long fruitless hours passed without a sign that any con- 
ceivable good was done by their remaining where they were, or that 
any assistance was possible, and with only the friendly guns behind 
them pouring the low-flying shell above them into the snake-like line 
of trenches in front, will any one wonder that the brigade began at 
last to feel that it was even better to face the inevitable storm of 
bullets that would be provoked by their retreat than to remain on 
uselessly as they were? One or two of them lost their reason. Always 
there was the slow heaping up of the casualty list. The khaki aprons 
with which they had been supplied were farcical, and against the 
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burnt veld the blackish kilts showed to the higher-placed Boers as a 
scattering of targets on which they could take aim at ease when the 
storm of shrapnel was for the time turned to another quarter. Nothing 
seemed to be doing on the left. To their right the steady pounding of 
the guns of ‘“‘G” Battery was not advanced an inch throughout the day, 
and the chromatic wail of the dikkop or the melancholy long-drawn 
“ Hoo-o-0”’ of the veld-owl emphasized each man’s loneliness. 

The arrival of the Gordons at about eleven o’clock, and the sub- 
sequent dying away of their effort to advance, merely intensified the 
general feeling of the uselessness of the long sacrifice and vigil. 
Endurance was fast reaching its limit. And then, at half-past one, 
while Methuen was still vainly hoping to retrieve the day’s misfortunes 
by a night attack, came the misunderstanding that led to the general 
retreat. Colonel Hughes Hallett, wishing to protect his right from 
an enfilading fire, threw that flank back three-quarters right rear. 
The operation was misunderstood to be a signal for a general retire- 
ment, and the brigade in units, tens, and then in hundreds, retreated 
as best they could across the coverless zone swept by the Boer fire. 
But it was the occasion, not the cause. 

Anything would have been equally disastrous: the men were at 
the very extremity of human endurance, and it must in justice be 
recognised that they had been spared no single thing that could 
weaken, harass, and throw off its balance the equanimity of a great 
brigade. The casualties that were suffered during that retreat were 
appalling. But the tremendous and unnecessary loss was, after all, 
less than the publicity of it, before the very eyes of the other regi- 
ments, wondering and horror-struck as the last scene in the wretched 
tragedy unfolded itself. 

There is no need to carry the tale further. The brigade, shaken, 
physically broken and decimated, burning with resentment against a 
series of misfortunes that followed on each other’s heels all night and 
all day, retired on the 12th to Modder River, silently nursing the 
bitterness of their losses, and too proud to put forward in defence the 
unexampled series of mishaps which I have tried to set out for the first 
time in this study of the battle. 

[ have not attempted to dwell upon the deductions to be drawn. 
The day was indeed full of material for those who are now re-organ- 
ising the army, and there remains, as the last and deepest of the 
impressions left, the conviction that with the improvement of the 
weapon the man who holds it becomes always more and not less to be 
studied. There was hardly a phase of possible war that was not 
illustrated, and bitterly as one must regret the issue and the losses of 
the two days’ fight, Magersfontein remains the most impressive lesson 
for the future that the Boer War has yet afforded. 

Perceval Lanpon. 
































THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


Tue storm which was threatening in the Balkan peninsula this 
year, like so many others, has once more blown over. It still remains 
to be seen, however, how long the political atmosphere in those parts 
will remain clear, and whether, the clouds having suddenly gathered 
again, we may not expect the process to end this time in a terrific 
commotion. 

I purpose to deal with this important problem in the present 
article. No apology seems to be necessary for bringing it before the 
British public. It is unfortunately only too true that Great Britain 
has lost all friendly interest in the Turkish people. It does not follow 
that she is or can remain indifferent to the course of events in the 
Levant. To say so would be the purest affectation on her part. 

The Eastern Problem presents four essential factors: Europe, 
Abd-ul-Hamid, the Christian element, the Mussulman element. To 
arrive at a reliable conclusion on the subject in hand it is necessary 
to appreciate with greater care than seems to have been done so far 
the local value of each of these quantities and the way in which they 
act and react on one another. 

It is patent to the most superficial observer that none of the Great 
Powers have the intention of taking any action that will make a 
serious change in the condition of things prevailing in the Ottoman 
Empire. One and all are, at least temporarily, committed to the 
maintenance of the present territorial and political status quo in the 
Kast. It would be interesting to explain exactly why. 

Russia, who has always been the disturbing agent in Turkish 
affairs, is now, on the contrary, most carefully occupied in pouring 
oil on the troubled waters of the Eastern Mediterranean. It is not 
only because she has more urgent and arduous business to attend to 
in Anterior Asia and the Far East. It is also and especially because 
she can attain her object in regard to Turkey better and cheaper by 
supporting the present Sultan than by contributing to his downfall. 
The prolonged presence of this preposterous Sovereign on the throne 
of Osman is the greatest guarantee of the thorough weakening and 
disorganisation of the Turkish race on which rests the whole fabric of 
the Ottoman Empire. It is scarcely likely that time will create 
greater European obstacles to Russian plans in the East than those 
which exist to-day. But Abd-ul-Hamid surviving long enough, 
time will certainly destroy that local element of resistance to the 
onward march of the Muscovite which is represented by the Turks 
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themselves, and which is still a by no means negligible quantity. 
To that extent Mussia gains by the preservation of the present 
equilibrium in Turkey. 

Thus, the character of Abd-ul-Hamid offers the explanation of the 
remarkable change which has taken place in Russian tactics at Cou- 
stantinople. So long as there was any chance of the reform, that is to 
say, the consolidation, of the Ottoman Empire through the action of the 
throne, theattitude of the Czar’s Government toward the Turkish autho- 
rities was one of deadly hostility, no effort being spared by Russian 
diplomacy, to cause them embarrassment. Turkey making dangerous 
progress all the same, Russia had recourse to the heroic means of war 
to set her back. On resuming relations with her defeated neighbour, 
to her surprise and delight she discovered that, in the new Sultan, 
Abd-ul-Hamid, she had a collaborator of the highest value in the 
task of ruining what remained of the Ottoman Power. Henceforth, 
reversing at a stroke her former policy of favouring the indepen- 
dence of the Christian races of Turkey, Russia devoted all her energy 
to the protection of Abd-ul-Hamid and his Government, not only 
against his subjects but also against Europe. She it was who 
encouraged and helped the Sultan to drown in an ocean of blood 
Armenian aspirations for liberty, shielding him afterwards from 
European indignation. She it is who, even dropping all pretence 
at solicitude for her Turkish co-religionists, is openly strengthening 
Abd-ul-Hamid in his resolution not to grant reforms to the inhabi- 
tants of Macedonia. The fact is that patronising the Christian 
cause in Turkey has proved a double-edged tool, as is shown by the 
conduct towards her of Roumania and even, at one time, congeneric 
Bulgaria. Having found a more trustworthy weapon, she has 
shelved the old one. 

To sum up, Russia is to-day wholly opposed to any action which 
may diminish the authority of Abd-ul-Hamid. 

Great Britain, who once played a leading part in Eastern politics, 
does not care to do so any longer, because she considers that tise 
occupation of Egypt and Cyprus has relieved her of her greatest 
preoccupations in this connection. Hers has become a purely expectant 
attitude. The last time she allowed herself to take the initiative in 
Turkish affairs was in order to come to the rescue of the Armenians. 
The result was not such as to encourage any further ved/éité on her 
part of taking the threads of the Eastern situation in her hands. 
Besides, it might be that her sympathy with the Christians of Turkey 
has cooled down, not purely on grounds of expediency, but also 
because they have shown themselves, especially in latter times, unworthy 
of the interest that has been lavished upon them. Can any fair-minded 
person say to-day that the Balkan States, which owe their origin in 
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such a great measure to British patronage, have justified the 
expectations of a serious improvement in the condition of the 
Balkan peninsula through Christian independence? In the case 
of all, saving, perhaps, Roumania, civilisation and progress have 
been more apparent than real. The frontage of the edifices built 
on the ruins of Turkish dominion has assumed a more ornamental 
aspect than the old structure. But if we penetrate into their 
interior we find that many of the worst vices of Turkish 
administration have survived its extinction. Financial mismanage- 
ment, religious and racial intolerance, judicial partiality or venality, 
administrative corruption and inefficiency are rampant in Greece, 
Servia and Bulgaria. In the case of the Bulgarians, the darlings of 
Mr. Gladstone, who was moved to such heights of eloquence and 
indignation on account of their subjection to Turkish barbarity, 
which undonbtedly existed, but only in the way of reprisals, savagery 
of manners has surpassed anything that has been laid to the charge 
of their former masters. The electioneering proceedings in the 
Principality, and the atrocities perpetrated by the Macedonian 
Committee, systematically and in cold blood, confute the theory of 
the moral superiority of the Oriental Christian over the Mussulman. 
The truth of the matter is, on the contrary, that, taken all in all, the 
latter is infinitely more estimable than the former, an opinion which 
is emphatically expressed by every European who has paid more 
than a flying visit to Turkey and is free from religious and racial 
prejudice. 

Be that as it may, Great Britain has ceased to seriously champion 
the Christian cause in Turkey. The remonstrances she still occasion- 
ally addresses to the Turkish Government on account of the really 
terrible condition of the Armenians and Macedonians are entirely 
platonic, and proceed rather from the desire to save appearances than 
to do any good. She is not more disposed to assume a pressing 
attitude in defence of the purely British interests which have still to 
be attended to in the Ottoman Empire. In the question of Koweit 
she showed resolution, but the future of the Caliphate, the retention 
of the Turkish market, the Bagdad railway scheme, are points 
which do not appeal to her as requiring a vigorous intervention on her 
part. It is true that the situation in South Africa obliges her to 
proceed elsewhere with the greatest circumspection. 

Coming to France we find that she is just as little inclined as the 
two preceding Powers to stir up the Eastern Question. She is all 
the more chary of doing so just now as her plans in the Levant, 
aiming as they do at the acquisition of preponderating influence if 
not territorial rights in Syria, stand in visible conflict with those 
of Russia, The Dual Alliance, which it would seem is indispensable 
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to her on superior grounds of policy, would not survive the opening 
up of the succession of the “Sick Man.’’ She has naturally even 
less hesitation to sacrifice her sentimental concern in the fate of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte to the predominant necessity of 
keeping on good terms with her partner. Like Great Britain, 
breaking off with humanitarianism, she will allow Bulgarians, 
Greeks, etc., to go on stewing in the cauldron of Hamidian 
oppression. 

In Germany we find the stoutest protector of Abd-ul-Hamid and 
his rule. The Government of the Vaterland openly repudiates, not 
without a shade of pride, all connection with sentiment in politics. 
It has a programme in the East which can only be carried out with 
the goodwill of the present Sultan. To obtain this the Kaiser has 
thought nothing of flattering in the most outrageous manner the 
amiable potentate who goes by the name of “ The Great Assassin,” 
and approving all his acts, even when they consist of orgies of blood. 
He can be quite pathetic when Abd-ul-Hamid is concerned, to wit 
his telegram to the sinister Recluse of Yildiz, in which he spoke of 
his escape from the last earthquake in Constantinople as one of the 
choicest favours Providence has ever bestowed on humanity. 

Worthy Hohenzollern! He knows his Imperial business right 
well. No scruple stands in his way. Are we to blame him for it ? 
Certainly not. He is the active incarnation of the German State, 
and the supreme law of States is to sacrifice everything to their 
advantage. What difference is there between Germany and other 
countries, save Russia, in regard to the code of political morals 
she follows? This, that she operates systematically and methodically 
in her defiance of the laws of ethics as in everything else, whereas 
Great Britain, France, etc., set righteousness at naught by spurts 
provoked by great occasions and in the clumsiest fashion. The 
principle of unscrupulousness once admitted at all there is no 
reason why it should not apply at all times, and be neatly 
practised. Thus, no country which has liberated itself from the 
dictates of moral rectitude and pride in the person of any of its 
great men can throw a stone at the Kaiser for making up to 
and patronising a creature like Abd-ul-Hamid. The truth is we 
have no right to criticise a statesman for acts of immorality com- 
mitted in the interest of his country. Asa public man he does not 
belong to himself. Our criterion of his spiritual value must be his 
private life, as in the case of any ordinary individual. It must 
be admitted that in this William II. shines as a model of many 
virtues. 

Be that as it may, Germany may be said, without exaggeration, 
to be prostituting herself to Abd-ul-Hamid for the promotion of 
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her designs in Turkey. Whatever may be contended to the con- 
trary, these are purely to build up at a cheap price a solid and 
extensive economic situation in the country, so that when the great 
crisis comes she may be already in possession of a goodly portion of 
the resources of the Empire, her acquired rights remaining gua- 
ranteed, whatever may happen, by International Law, and au Lesoin 
the mailed fist. This is all she aspires to in that part of the world. 
She does not and cannot entertain territorial ambitions at the 
expense of Turkey, if only because her establishment in any 
part of the dominions of the Sultan would bring her sooner or 
later into conflict with Russia, a contingency she fears above 
every other. 

Thanks to the Kaiser’s diplomacy the success of Germany in 
carrying out her Oriental plan has been extraordinary. There is 
no concession, however leonine the advantages expected by Berlin, 
which Abd-ul-Hamid, who, be it noted, is opposed on principle to 
the opening up of his Empire, will refuse to his good friend and 
patron, William the Second to none. Naturally it is the ardent wish 
of Germany that this all-precious madman may live long, enjoying 
undiminished power. She will oppose with the last energy internal 
revolution in, as well as external attack upon, the Ottoman Empire. 

We have thus a group, composed by the four principal Powers, 
which is bent upon maintaining the status quo in Turkey. What- 
ever the remaining two may feel in relation to that country they are 
bound to conform to the will of the majority. 

As a matter of fact one of them, Austria-Hungary, is as desirous 
as any of her neighbours that the reopening of the Eastern Question 
may be deferred. Her internal condition is not favourable to a bold 
foreign policy. In any case, overweighted as she already is by the 
Slav element within her borders, she looks—especially the Hungarian 
half of her—upon the necessity of striking out in the direction of 
Salonica, if a scramble for the possessions of the Sultan should take 
place, as fraught with great evil. She had much rather no one 
stirred and she was spared the obligation of extending her dominions. 

Italy is differently situated. She is full of impatience to establish 
herself in Tripoli and Albania. She is ready to move in this direction 
without delay. Whether by entertaining these new plans of con- 
quest she is not exposing herself toa repetition of the disappointment 
and humiliation which overtook her in East Africa is a question. 
The north of the Dark Continent is even more of a hornet’s nest 
than any other part of it. It must not be forgotten that the hinter- 
land is beyond the reach of European power, and that it offers an 
impregnable retreat to Islamism—everywhere else open to envelop- 
ment—a retreat from which, favoure d by climatic and other con- 
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ditions, it can so harass and press the invader as to restrict him to 
the occupation of a bare strip of coast. This, apart from any re- 
sistance Turkey, as such, may offer. It is true that Great Britain 
has finally succeeded in pacifying the Soudan. But, Italy is not 
Great Britain, if only because her purse is not a quarter as long. 
Albania is not much more of a smiling enterprise. 

Anyhow, whatever her bellicose ardour, Italy must restrain it and 
wait for the convenience of the other Powers. At the present juncture, 
she may expect more especially Great Britain to categorically oppose 
her conquering mood. Apart from its effect on the stability of 
Turkey, the invasion of Tripoli may affect considerably the British 
position in Egypt. 

Any new attack on the possessions of Islam in Africa may, and 
probably will, act as a signal for a general mobilisation of its forces in 
the north of the continent against the Christian usurpers, irrespective of 
their nationality. There is a danger of the movement extending to the 
Mohammedans of Europe and Asia. Even limited to Africa it will 
represent, not a conflict between two political organisations, but a 
duel between the two rival creeds of Christ and the Arabian Prophet, 
the latter of which is panting for revenge and the rehabilitation of 
its worldly interests. The European public does not realise all that 
there is of pent-up—naturally pent-up—rage and revolt in the 
breast of Islam, and how little may provoke a terrible explosion of 
its passions. This applies particularly to Africa, where the Believers 
are increasing at a tremendous rate, and for this as well as other 
reasons entertain greater hopes of recovering their former position. 
Great Britain cannot afford to favour the raising of such a storm. 
It will be no small matter for her to cope with a rebellion in Egypt 
and the Soudan, fed as it will be by the sects of the desert which are 
silently organising and gathering strength for the supreme effort, 
chief among them the mysterious Senoussi, about whom it would pay 
the British to know a little more. Nodoubt the struggle must come 
off at some time or other, but it would be madness on the part of this 
country to allow Italy to provoke it while the South African War 
is going on. It may be taken for granted that she will not. There- 
fore, nolens volens, Italy falls into line with the rest of the European 
Powers respecting the treatment of the Turkish situation. 

By what precedes it is then clear that the first and most impor- 
tant factor in the Eastern equation, Europe, must be considered 
in the present circumstances as being gathered to the second factor, 
Abd-ul-Hamid, and reinforcing it. Consequently the problem 
resolves itself into two elements, the Sultan, backed by the Powers, 
on the one hand, and his subjects, Christian and Mussulman, on the 
other. 
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What the principle is that Abd-ul-TTamid embodies requires some 
explanation, as much vagueness still prevails about it. Under the 
influence of a morbid and incurable terror of assassination combined, 
curiously enough, with the passion of domination, he has conceived 
the plan of spreading destruction, poverty, and ignorance around his 
throne, on the principle that prosperity inspires humanity with dan- 
gerous notions of its rights. In his eyes not only liberty but progress, 
as engendering sooner or later liberty, are abominations which must 
not be given a chance. He realises that this must lead, as it has 
already led, to the weakening of his international position. That is 
comparatively indifferent to him. He believes, and rightly, as it 
appears, that something of Turkey will last as long as himself; that 
he may rely on the retention of a corner of his Empire where he can 
freely play thetyrant. He would rather be reduced to the possession 
of a little island subjected to his unhampered will than be sure of 
the integrity of his Empire accompanied by constitutional forms of 
government. This does not prevent him, of course, from doing his 
utmost to reduce toa minimum the effects of his absurd system on 
the extent of his dominion, and it must be said that so far he has 
been highly successful. What has the course of twenty-seven years’ 
aberrations followed by him cost him? Crete and Cyprus, that is 
all. Egypt had long ceased to be a real Turkish possession when 
occupied by Great Britain, and as for the other territorial losses 
suffered by him, they are all due to the Turco-Russian war for which 
he was not responsible. 

Nothing but death will eradicate from the brain of Abd-ul-Hamid 
the nefarious idea he has formed of his ré/e. On the other hand, he 
is possessed and absorbed by it to an extraordinary extent. All his 
faculties, all his time, are devoted to it. In its service he has dis- 
played a tenacity of purpose, a singlemindedness, a resourcefulness 
which are prodigious and worthy of a better cause. Undoubtedly 
Abd-ul-Hamid is a great force, one of those levers which lift moun- 
tains. If we neglect to consider his aims, only to contemplate his 
power of execution, we must fain class him among the most remark- 
able men of history. And this suggests a melancholy reflection. It 
is that if, instead of being born a victim to monomania, he had come 
into this world with a sane vision of things, he would have been 
the instrument of the restoration of the fortunes of the Empire of 
Osman, as he has, in fact, been the greatest contributor to its 
degradation. 

As it is, the genius of Abd-ul-Hamid has been precisely the 
greatest curse to Turkey. Helped by it more than by anything 
else, he has succeeded in striking poison into every branch of the 
national activity. Under his fostering care the Turkish adminis- 
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tration has become a model organisation . . . for preying upon and 
destroying the forces of the land. Naturally such a régime has had 
the effect of contracting every source of legal revenue. But as 
money is more necessary to tyranny than to any other form of 
government, recourse is had systematically to exaction and pillage. 
This reduces still more the productive capacity of the country, the 
squeezing redoubles, and thus a vicious circle is established in the 
economic situation which, combined with the thousand other evils 
incidental to gross misrule, foremost amongst which is the oppression 
of the weak and peaceful by the strong and turbulent, has made of 
the unfortunate Empire a veritable hell on earth. At no time has 
suffering and anarchy reached in Turkey the degree we see to-day. 
This is, I repeat, the result of the deliberate efforts of Abd-ul- 
Hamid, who is personally and directly responsible for the policy of 
Yildiz, the so-called Camarilla being composed of men specially 
chosen by him to bow to his Imperial will, and pretend to suggest 
what they know he has already decided upon doing. 

It is all the more necessary to insist, as I have done, on the 
character and work of Abd-ul- Hamid as, mirabi/e dictu, he still finds 
apologists, not to say panegyrists, some of them, Professor Vambéry 
for instance, enjoying great repute as students of the East. When a 
man so situated, for reasons which it is difficult to penetrate, gives it 
as his deliberate opinion that the Sultan is a highly humane and 
progressive Sovereign, with nothing nearer to his heart than the 
welfare of his subjects, some confusion and doubt may be expected 
to take place in the public mind concerning the real significance of 
the present Ruler of Turkey. Any one, therefore, with some claim 
to speak on the subject, should reassert and give precision to the 
truth already expressed in so many official documents, but apt to be 
effaced by time and the insidious action of Abd-ul-Hamid’s agents, 
that this man is the essence of evil. ‘The utmost that can be said 
for him is that he is a monomaniae, and as such irresponsible, but his 
existence is none the less a calamity for that. 

Thus, in the present occupant of the throne of Osman we have an 
agent who represents not only the dominion of one race over six or 
seven others, but also a policy of devastation and desolation, pursued 
with grim tenacity in the service of a purely personal and selfish 
conception born of an unbalanced mind. The question now is 
whether the feeling of revolt against this double hardship, which 
has been on the increase in the Ottoman Empire, will not manifest 
itself in such a manner as will bring about the final act in the 
eastern drama in spite of Abd-ul-Hamid and the Powers. 

To answer this question with any amount of certainty it is 
necessary to enter into a detailed description of the situation, 
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The population of the Empire is divided, as everybody knows, 
into two great classes, the Mussulmans and the Christians. Let 
us consider them separately first, and then in their relations to one 
another. 

The principal Mohammedan races of Turkey are the Turks proper, 
the Arabs, the Albanians and the Kurds. 

The Turks preponderate numerically, being very nearly as 
numerous as all their other co-religionists put together. They are 
the basis of the Ottoman State. On their attitude depends more 
than on that of any other element. What is that attitude? One of 
absolute, blind devotion to the Sovereign, This is not because they 
are in any way favoured or even spared by Abd-ul-Hamid, but 
because they are somewhat dull of comprehension, naturally inclined 
to bow to authority in any form, and hypnotised, as it were, by the 
double dignity of successor of Mohammed and descendant of Osman 
which resides in the Sultan. It is a fact no longer to be doubted 
that although they are among the principal victims of the misrule of 
Yildiz, and enjoy none of the licence it fosters, they will continue to 
give their whole-hearted support to Abd-ul-Hamid, who has set up 
an impenetrable screen of lies between them and his real personality, 
but takes good care, on the other hand, to flaunt in their eyes 
his spiritual and temporal functions, knowing well the magnetism 
they exercise. He can rely in all certainty upon this unconscious 
instrument. The Ottoman Empire, throughout its length and 
breadth, is ringing with groans and threats; not a murmur escapes 
the lips of the Turk who, to the other reasons for doing so, adds that 
of extraordinary resignation to fate. He is constantly called away 
from his home and occupations to fight the battles of Abd-ul-Hamid, 
which he does with a bravery that has become legendary. When 
allowed to attend to his interests without too frequent interruption, 
he is fleeced of his earnings. Nothing moved, he takes a delight in 
responding to the next call of the Padishah. Truly this is an 
admirable and most deserving people, lacking one quality only : that 
of self-direction, but which properly guided could achieve wonders. 

The Arabs, Albanians and Kurds offer a totally different picture. 
Their relations to the Empire and Abd-ul-Hamid are very peculiar. 
They are part of the conquered races, but they have never been 
reduced to the condition of subordinates. In the community of the 
Mohammedan religion the Turk loses sight of the differences of 
nationality, admitting his co-religionists, of whatever origin, to the 
equality of brotherhood. As a matter of fact, owing to the superior 
powers of self-assertion of the non-Turkish Mussulmans, it is they 
who lord it over the so-called dominant race. All the high posts of 
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naturally ungovernable, they are allowed an enormous amount of 
licence in their native provinces. 

For all these reasons they have no radical objection to their 
connection with Constantinople. It is true that they are in a state 
of chronic revolt against the Turkish authorities. But this is not 
because they contemplate separation. it is only because their wild 
humour has to be restrained, in a measure, and they resent the smallest 
interference with their passion for bloodshed and plunder. The 
Turkish Government, when not moved by administrative considerations 
to draw the line somewhere, is obliged to do so in the interest of its 
international relations. This is especially the case in Macedonia, 
where, however sure Abd-ul- Hamid may feel of European toleration, 
it is safer not to allow things to go beyond a certain point. On this 
account the exasperation of the Albanians rose this year to the 
highest pitch, causing the most serious defiance of Turkish authority 
that has been seen for a long time. Abd-ul-Hamid, however, 
armed as he is with the wonderful resources of his diplomacy and the 
support of the Turkish race, which owing to the military training and 
organisation it possesses alone among the other peoples of the Empire 
is more than a match for its brave but undisciplined co-religionists, 
has succeeded, as we see, in putting down Albanian refractoriness. 
The turn of the Arabs will come next. In fact, knowing full well 
that in the maintenance of their relation to Abd-ul-Hamid lies the 
best guarantee of their autonomy and, what is just as precious to 
them, a fair measure of lawlessness, the Mussulmans always refrain, 
of their own accord, from going to extremes. 

Thus no danger of a popular revolution threatens Abd-ul-Hamid 
from his Mussulman subjects. Sporadic revolts there may continue to 
be on the part of certain races, owing to differences with him on 
secondary points, but a general rising proceeding from radical incom- 
patibility of aims is not to be foreseen because such inconsistency does 
not exist. In any case the Turks who have the upper hand are sturdily 
grouped around the throne and can protect it from capitulation to any 
excessive demands. 

Abd-ul-Hamid is opposed only by a small number of Mussulmans 
recruited from among the more enlightened classes, that is to say, 
the population of the capital and the large towns. This is what con- 
stitutes the Young Turkey party. 

Essentially, the object of this society is to restore the Constitution 
of Midhat Pasha, which has never been formally abrogated. By 
thus securing the enjoyment of liberty and equal rights to all, 
it hopes not only to give prosperity to the Empire but to 
establish a feeling of fraternity between the different races 
which elbow one another in it and community of political interest. 
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In other words it is working for the integrity and consolidation of 
Turkey. Its members are almost exclusively Mussulmans, only a few 
Christians having joined quite latterly. Albanians, Arabs, Cir- 
cassians and Kurds co-operate in this enterprise with the Turks. 
In fact, the leading spirits of the ——- are non-T urks, but it 
must be noted that they are all of the class which, owing to birth or 
long residence in Constantinople or the other large towns of the 
Empire, has retained only a vague consciousness of the varied origin 
of its members and developed the conception of a central patriotism 
as it were, that of Ottomans in the widest sense of the word. 

From the description I have given of the Mussulman masses it is 
clear that the party could not hope to find its point d’appui among 
them. And yet it has wasted most of its efforts in the sterile task of 
rousing them to action against Abd-ul-Hamid. This campaign has 
been supplemented by languid appeals to the Powers, which have been 
received with indifference or disdain by them. Nearly fifteen years 
of precious time has been lost in these insane occupations. 

The fact is that the deficient organisation of the party and the 
gradual deterioration of its composition have been in the way of its 
success. Apart from the circumstance that through incautiousness 
or weakness it opened its ranks to all sorts of adventurers, who have 
sadly compromised it, at no time did it secure the adhesion of any 
man of eminence or commanding personality, whose prestige and 
undisputed authority could maintain unity and discipline in its 
midst. So far the leadership of the party has been an immense 
failure. Thus discord, apostasy, treachery, futility of action, 
have been the order of the day of the would-be reformers. The 
Sultan himself, making a great diplomatic mistake, which is not 
usual with him, has undertaken to give purity and more strength to 
the corporation. 

Advised by the notorious Arab Izzet Bey, and acting for once 
against his own judgment, he has abandoned his former policy 
of using bribery as a means of winning over the Young Turks 
who have taken refuge abroad, and, instead, has now recourse to 
rigour, sentencing to confiscation, imprisonment, or death such 
of them as will not obey the command of making amende honorable 
and returning to Turkey. The consequence is that the spurious 
or weak elements have been eliminated from the Young Turkey 
organism, which is now in a healthier condition than it has ever 
been before. It still lacks, however, a clear vision of the situation 
and the true spirit of determination without which it cannot hope 
to sei anything. 

Under the influence of the Princes Sabaheddin anid Luttoullah, 
nephews of the Sultan, who cannot be too highly praised for the 
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sincerely patriotic and unselfish conduct they have observed, a 
concentration of the different groups of Young Turks has taken 
place. ‘To that extent the outlook of the party has also im- 
proved. But by continuing to use as a method of action the appeal 
to the Powers and the masses in Turkey, it cultivates the old error of 
making holes in the water. 

The present Sultan has taken every precaution that is conceivable 
to ensure his personal safety. It is especially in this work that his 
genius appears, The system he has devised for the protection of his life 
and reign is the most perfect piece of machinery of the kind ever pro- 
duced by a tyrant’s mind. It covers every possible eventuality of attack, 
and rather than fall short of its object runs into what may at first appear 
puerile exaggerations, but which Abd-ul-Hamid, wisely enough from 
his own point of view, cultivates on the principle that he has nothing 
to lose and perhaps something to gain by the multiplication ad 
infinitum and in apparently useless directions of the measures destined 
to screen his person from catastrophe. No doubt, the country suffers 
severely from these multitudinous precautions, but I have already 
explained that it is one of his aims to do all the harm he can to the 
country. It is not stupidity, as some are tempted to think, that 
inspires the less explicable of Abd-ul-Hamid’s measures of safety, it 
is simply thoroughness. 

The pillars on which this highly ingenious and complicated system 
rests are espionage, corruption and intrigue on the one hand, and on 
the other, extreme prudence in his movements and a seclusion 
guarded, in the first line by a cordon of troops specially selected and 
commanded, in the second line by thick walls and stratagems 
strangely resembling the devices of the Median kings, and in the 
third by a bodyguard composed of men whose fidelity is guaranteed 
by splendid pay and their liability to the extreme penalties of the 
law if deprived of Abd-ul-Hamid’s protection for crimes committed 
before entering his service or actually while in Palace employ, as 
was the case, amongst others, with the notorious Gani Bey. 

Thanks to these arrangements, a combination against the Sultan 
in the ranks of the administration or the clergy or the army is 
impossible, and still more so the co-operation of the three branches 
with one another. On the other hand the approaches to his person 
are completely blocked. The only occasions when he is at all 
exposed, and even then in a very slight degree owing to extraordinary 
police and other precautions, is during the couple of minutes it takes 
him on Fridays to drive quickly to and from the Mosque, which he 
has had purposely built just outside the Palace, and again twice a 
year, once during the ceremony of the baise-main at Bairam and 
the other time on the 15th of Ramazan, when he is obliged to under- 
take longer journeys. 
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It is more than doubtful that the Young Turkey party will ever 
make any serious attempt in the direction I have been discussing. 
The chances of success are infinitesimal, but certain death awaits, in 
any case, the man or men who would risk the venture. Now, 
though the members of the party are facing bravely enough the 
dangers of imprisonment and even execution, as appears from the 
deportations and summary suppressions which are daily going on in 
Turkey, they do not seem to possess that form of heroism which is 
necessary to walk deliberately into the mouth of tangible and 
immediate destruction, like the Russian Nihilists, for instance. 
Counter-corruption the party cannot practise because it has no 
money. 

Reviewing the whole case of the Mussulmans, it may, therefore, 
be safely affirmed that the position of Abd-ul-Hamid is not seriously 
threatened by them whether they be taken as a mass or considered 
as acting in a small group. 

I now come to the Christians, whose tendencies I will describe more 
briefly, as they are better appreciated, though not to the extent of 
rendering superfluous the explanations that follow. 

What this class of Turkish subjects are principally and passionately 
concerned in, with the exception of the Syrians and latter-day 
Armenians, is not so much the amelioration of their material 
situation as the attainment of their independence. Their ideal is 
essentially sentimental and proceeds from that mysterious law of 
nature which moves every race conscious of its individuality to 
prize above everything else the faculty of grouping itself into a 
separate political entity. If the Turkish administration were a 
model of its kind instead of being the opposite, and if it could be 
proved that Greeks, Bulgarians, &c., would derive greater benefit 
from it than from absolute self-government, they would still, like 
the Boers and Irish, prefer to have their destinies in their own 
hands. If, on the other hand, taking the Ottoman Government 
for what it is, the price of their eventual emancipation is to 
submit to further and increased oppression and suffering, they are 
ready to do so patiently and cheerfully. This notion will give us 
the key to the condition of feeling in Macedonia and other Christian 
parts of Turkey. 

The attitude of Europe has always been, and continues to be, the 
dominant factor in the enterprises of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. During the greater part of the last century, though far from 
working all in the same direction, the intentions of the Powers in 
regard to the East gave as an ultimate resultant a substantial 
support to the idea of the emancipation of the ‘ Rayahs.” Sure of 
the predominance of favourable winds, and relying especially on that 
which blew from the north-east, the latter launched their boat at 
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different times on the ocean of rebellion, with the result that a consi- 
derable portion of Greeks, Servians, Bulgarians and the entirety 
of the Trans-Danubian JRoumanians connected with the Porte 
reached the shores of independence. What is the attitude of the 
Powers to-day ? 

I have already shown that it is one of unanimous opposition to 
revolutionary action in Turkey. There is no doubt whatever that 
the tendency of the age is to simplify the political divisions of the 
globe, and reduce national distinctions to a few great denominations. 
Under the pressure of this tendency, the Great Powers have 
become the more or less avowed enemies of national development 
in Turkey, where it can only complicate the task fatally imposed 
upon them of ulterior expansion in this direction. The “ principle 
of nationality” which was so much in honour in the time of 
Napoleon III. is dead and buried. Absorption of the weak by 
the strong is meant to be the essential feature of the future, carrying 
on the process of unification until we find ourselves in the presence 
of, at the outside, six or seven Empires, a Yellow, a Black, an 
Anglo-Saxon, a Slav, a Teutonic and a Latin. 

Under these circumstances, the Christians of the East, so far from 
being able to reckon on European support, to-day or at any time, 
must consider that the greatest danger to their future comes from 
their former patrons. How will this modified condition of affairs 
affect their relation to Turkey at the present juncture ? 

The Armenians, to whom the real state of things in this connec- 
tion has been made so cruelly evident, and who besides from the very 
nature of things are precluded from the possibility of constituting a 
separate State, are sure to refrain from any further attempt at rebellion. 
In fact, they seem to have realised that what they have to aspire for 
is the reformation of the Central Government of Turkey, in which 
case they will have attained the utmost that is practicable for them 
and which is far from being a hard fate. 

The constitution of the Ottoman Empire, such as it has been pre- 
served and improved upon from the time of Mehmed IT. who laid its 
foundations, grants a very considerable amount of autonomy to the 
so-called “ Rayahs” (cattle). It is not geographical, but extensive 
and efficacious notwithstanding. Under their religious chiefs, the 
non-Mussulman communities of the Empire, including the Jews, 
enjoy respectively a separate and practically independent organisation 
in regard to their ecclesiastical, educational, marital and successorial 
affairs, an arrangement calculated to protect in its entirety their 
national individuality, as, in fact, it has visibly done through the 
course of centuries. To these privileges must be added the freedom 
of communal and municipal life introduced by Abd-ul-Medjid 
and Abd-ul-Aziz, and which secures a large measure of local self- 
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government to the different denominations. Jor the rest the law 
stipulates perfect equality between Mussulman and Christian, the 
charges weighing on the latter being, in fact, lighter than those 
borne by the former, at least the larger section of them, the Turks, 
owing to military and other duties which, in the case of 
the non-Mussulmans, are converted into extremely moderate money 
taxes. 

Where the hardship in Turkey comes in is not even so much in the 
violation of the fundamental legislation of the country, which is fairly 
well maintained, but in the crying abuse of authority committed by 
the Government in the exercise of what are its elementary rights, and 
in the gross mismanagement of the general interests of the country. 
In other words, the old Turkish Constitution (nominally supplanted 
by Midhat Pasha’s) is, to be fair, an extremely favourable one, in 
principle, to civil and private, though, of course, not to political 
liberty ; but the spirit of the administration charged with its applica- 
tion, at no time particularly good, has, under the present Sultan, 
become abominable. Herein, as well as in certain social discrimina- 
tions against the Christians in Turkey, lies all the cause of complaint 
they may have against Turkish dominion. Let a decent Sovereign 
step into the place of Abd-ul-Hamid—and any successor of his will 
perforce place the working of the Ottoman administration and society 
on a reformed basis—and the fate of the Christians of the Empire 
will bear after a time a favourable comparison with that of the sub- 
ject races in other countries of the most civilised type, Germany 
and Hungary, for instance, let alone Russia, which is still semi- 
barbarous. 

Evidently adding the perception of this truth to that of their 
material inability to form an independent nation, the Armenians, 
abandoning their former illusions and policy, have operated a rap- 
prochement with the Young Turks who, as I have pointed out, are 
working for a reformed but consolidated Empire. This is a highly 
interesting result of the Congress of Ottoman Liberals recently held 
in Paris. Whether the coalition between Young Turks and 
Armenians can have any practical result is more than doubtful, 
but it is important as showing a complete reversal of policy on the 
part of the latter. 

The situation of the Greeks differs from that of the Armenians in 
that they can look forward to independence, and have, in fact, 
succeeded in partially achieving it. Athens must, and will, continue 
to act as a centre of attraction to the unredeemed members of the 
race. On both sides strenuous efforts for the realisation of the 
“Great Idea” are being made. But the totally unexpected result 
of the Turco-Greek war has rendered them cautious. In fact, the 
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Greek Government is strengthening the hands of the Ottoman 
authorities in Macedonia, not, of course, against their own clients 
who, du reste, were not implicated in the recent disturbances, 
but against the Bulgarians and Servians. They have not re- 
nounced their ideal, far from it; but, like Russia, they have learnt 
to rely on the corrosive effects of the Hamidian régime on the vital 
energy of Turkey for its realisation. In the meantime their aggres- 
siveness is directed against the Slavs of the peninsula, who must be 
prevented from gaining any advantages under the auspices of their 
audacity. 

The latter, especially the Bulgarians, are the least patient of the 
Christian elements of Turkey. Even they, however, have recognised 
that they cannot hope to succeed in their enterprise in the present 
state of affairs. It is certain, therefore, that they will not make a 
serious move against the dominion of the Sultan until the conditions 
of the general situation have changed. 

Thus we may be certain that for some time to come, perhaps 
several years, in any case two or three, the Christian population of 
the East will not rise. It might think of defying Abd-ul-Hamid 
and Europe if it were united. So far from that being the case its 
different sections hate one another more than they do their masters. 
On the other hand, the Mussulmans, though also divided on many 
points, would gather into a solid homogeneous fighting mass as soon 
as it became a question of opposing a display of force on the part of 
the Cross. 

The grand conclusion is that Turkish dominion and its present 
representative, Abd-ul-Hamid, are not seriously threatened from any 
quarter, and that, whatever other causes there may be for any 
anxiety concerning the peace ef the world, the Eastern Question 
is not one at least in the near future. 

In what precedes I have taken into consideration only the opera- 
tion of human agencies. But what if Providence stepped in and 
entrusted illness with the task of putting an end to Abd-ul-Hamid’s 
days? This might happen at any time, to-morrow, to-day. His 
health is completely undermined, and it is only his extraordinary 
will-power that keeps him living. Well, in case of his sudden death, 
the situation will be exactly the opposite of what I have described. 
Necessarily, for some time, confusion will follow at Constantinople 
upon the disappearance of Abd-ul-Hamid from the stage. The 
Christian races will seek to take advantage of it. On the other 
hand, Russia will not stand aloof at this turning-point of Turkish 
history, for turning-point it will be. Suspending her operations 
elsewhere, she will concentrate all her energy upon capturing the 
direction of Turkish affairs and diverting them from the reformed 
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channel which the new reign will try to give to them. This will 
necessitate military action. The dogs of war will be loosened, 
and a general conflagration may ensue. 

It is not impossible that Turkey may come out of the storm living, 
though reduced. It is not impossible, because, at the last moment, 
Great Britain may see an advantage in reverting to her former 
Turcophile policy and come to the rescue. <A new lease of life given 
to Turkey will make her stand out definitely as a reformed and 
progressive power. ‘This is certain. Then we shall witness a curious 
thing: Turkey acting as the centre of a confederation, of which her 
former Christian subjects, now completely enfranchised, will form 
the outer circle. They will join hands to resist Europe. Whether 
they will succeed is another question. 

To come back to the point: it is quite true that no commotion will 
take place in Turkey just now, but only if Abd-ul-Hamid lives. 
Shall we then pray for the continuation of his life or for his death ? 


It depends on the point of view. 
A. Rustrem Bey pe Buinsk1. 
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ENGLIsH criticism is at present very much occupied with the remark- 
able writings of Maxim Gorki. The longest, but by no means the 
best, of his stories, Moma Gordeyeff, has already gone into several 
editions; and Western critics have tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to acclaim its author as “the rising star on the Russian 
literary horizon.” ‘There is a general feeling that the orb of Tolstoy’s 
genius, which, after dominating Europe for nearly fifty years, is now 
apparently setting for ever, will leave behind it a great void upon the 
literary firmament; and, as criticism abhors a vacuum, regarding 
the succession of genius as an essential principle, it has been obliged in 
its own interests to find someone to carry on the great Russian literary 
tradition of vigour, freshness and truth. But the transmission of 
this great inheritance into the young hands of Maxim Gorki seems 
a premature step. It is not the purpose of the writer to say any- 
thing about Gorki, his astonishing writings, and his still more 
astonishing life. The reference is made merely with the object of 
calling attention to a strange breach in the continuity of our know- 
ledge of living Russian writers; and to show how in our haste to 
acclaim the rising of a new star we pass over a rival luminary of 
greater magnitude—a writer still living and still young whose 
achievements in literature are to-day creating a greater clamour of 
mingled rapture and repulsion than even Tchelkash and Konovaloff. 
That man is Anton Pavlovitch Tchekhoff. 

That Tchekhoff’s writings are entirely unknown in England is 
merely another way of saying that criticism, the least catholic of 
sciences, honours those works which lend themselves best to in- 
terpretation in its own tongue rather than those which are most 
highly honoured in the country of their origin. Russian literature, 
as it appears in the diminished richness of a foreign language, is the 
best instance of this. Only three Russian prose-writers, Dostoyeffsky, 
Turgenieff, and Tolstoy have attained anything like celebrity in 
ingland. Yet Russian critics agree that there is nothing in the 
works of any of these three which surpasses in grace and genius the 
best work of Nikolai Gogol, the fiftieth anniversary of whose death 
is now being celebrated in Russia. But Gogol is quite unknown to 
English readers. The critic and the translator now make a skip 
from Tolstoy to Gorki; and leave unbridged the gulf which re- 
presents a generation in age and more than a generation in ideas. 
Apparently a literary era ends with the Tolstoyan dogma—the 
negation of force, the apotheosis of the omnipotent conscience; and 
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a new era begins with the Nietzsche in a state of nature who calls 
himself “ Gorki,” with his strangled conscience, and his deification 
of force and fraud as the arbiters: of justice and the meshes of fate. 
The antithesis though obvious is illusive, for an intermediate force 
exists ; and it is against this, and not against the neo-Christianity of 
Tolstoy, that Gorki has risen in revolt. This force is represented by 
Anton Tchekhoff, the painter of the banal life, the analyst of the 
Illusions Perdues of an effete society, and the prophet of the folly of 
revolt against the overpowering baseness and the triviality of a soul- 
less world. 

There are very good reasons why the celebrity of Tchekhoff as the 
painter of this colourless life has been so little heard of outside his 
own country. The career of his rival, Gorki, is a romance more 
entrancing than anything he has written. His hideous childhood, 
his ferocious struggles with poverty and hunger, his self-education, 
and his meteoric apparition in the Eastern sky, are alone sufficient to 
draw the gaze of a world ever on the lookout forsensation. Gorki’s 
stories, too, are obvious in motive, built on heroic lines, and daubed 
with the excessive colouring of the pavement artist. The sharp con- 
trast to this which is afforded both by Tchekhoff’s life and Tchekhoff’s 
writings, easily explains his relative obscurity abroad. Born in 1860, 
the descendant of a serf, a poor student at Moscow University, and a 
consumptive doctor, there is nothing remarkable in his career. By 
origin belonging to the poorest den of Russian society, his education 
and profession passed him at once into that middle-class medium, the 
portrayer of whose follies and vices he was destined to become. 
Tchekhoff did not burst upon the Russian literary world full-fledged 
as did Gorki three years ago. His earliest publications took the form 
of short stories and trivial sketches in the humorous papers Strekoz 
and Oskolki, and feuilletons in the Novoe Vremya and the St. Petersburg 
Gazette. THe became known first merely as a humorist gifted with 
exceptional talent for devising amusing complications, and a weakness 
for making his characters despicable as well as ludicrous. But he rapidly 
fell under the influence of that intellectual indifferentism which has 
reigned in Russia since the decline of the reforming enthusiasms 
born of the Emancipation. The abandonment of all hope of political 
regeneration, the restriction of civic effort, and the closing of all 
careers for individual initiative had reduced Russian life to a hopeless 
chaos of stagnation from which even the joy of expectancy had 
flown. In these conditions, with everything salient suppressed, the 
pettiness of everyday life was bound to assume abnormal pro- 
portions. It was T’chekhoff’s fortune to seize upon this material. 
The torpid immobility of the country, the trivial fever of the towns, 
the meanness of a life without ardour or ideal became his subjects ; 
and from the first he enlightened them in the light of a philosophy 
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which is not disillusioned only because it has never known illusion. 
Both by the range of his subjects, and the method of his treatment, 
he became essentially the painter of the unprofitable life. 

Tchekhoff’s earlier stories are extremely short—some of them 
could be printed upon a single page of this Review—they gave no 
scope, therefore, for his peculiar descriptive skill and analytical talent. 

jut his first sustained effort Zhe Steppe,’ published serially in the 
now-extinet Sieverni Viestnik, was sufficient to convince Russian 
critics that a young eagle had arisen in their midst. The Steppe, 
though written at an early age, is not only one of the best of 
Tchekhoff’s studies, but it affords a parable of the characteristics of 
his genius. In form it is nothing more than a series of descriptive 
panels depicting the drive of four utterly uninteresting individuals 
through an utterly uninteresting landscape. The Steppe in Tchekhoff’s 
own words, is, ‘a country so monotonous, so empty of change that as 
you proceed on your journey you are for ever fancying that you have 
turned the horse’s heads, and are driving home across the country just 
passed through.” On this monotonous background Tchekhoff set 
an extraordinary mosaic of colours and forms. As the battered, 
springless Lritchka speeds along the dusty track, the interminable 
steppe flashes past in a succession of glowing lights. The cloudless 
sky, the blazing sun, the exhalations from the soil, the incense from 
a million flowers, the droning of insects and tumult of rooks by day, 
the song of the nightingale by night, the hundred indefinable impres- 
sions of an endless journey, are sketched with unerring skill. The 
uninteresting mortals, whose rapid drive forms the mechanism of this 
magic panorama—Deniska, the coachman, Father Christophor with 
his classic Latinity, and little Yegorushka, who, being dragged to 
school against his will, dreams of being spirited back to his mother 
on the knee of a beautiful countess, and awakes disenchanted with a 
hard piece of gingerbread sticking in his side—become as vivid and 
spirituel as the steppe itself. 

When from painting nature, and writing genial little tragi- 
comedies for the humorous press, he turned to that analysis of 
character and motive on which his reputation is founded, Tchekhoff 
remembered the lesson of the steppe. As he had taken for his 
theme the least varied of all landscapes, and transfigured its apparent 
emptiness in a panorama of glowing colours and varying shapes, so he 
chose in the human world the most unpromising of materials; and 
achieved his triumph in the illumination of everything that in human 
nature is most trivial, insignificant and base. The peculiarity of 
Tchekhoff’s talent is that while he has created a whole procession of 
living characters, who speak a living tongue and act like living 
beings, there is hardly to be found among them a single honourable, 


(1) Razkazui. Twelfth edition. St. Petersburg. 1898. 
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intelligent, and goodhearted man or woman. Stupidity is their 
commonest attribute ; those who are not stupid are feeble and morbid ; 
those who are merely wicked are always aimlessly so; and nearly all 
are given to gross habits and banal sentiments which produce in the 
reader a feeling of choking disgust. But arid alike in their vices 
and virtues, they are always interesting and lifelike. Tchekhoff’s 
pessimism, however, does not stop with this; he paints occasional 
types of moral excellence and spiritual elevation whose purpose it is 
to make visible, by contrast, the baseness by which they are 
surrounded. But while he is far too much ofan artist to exclude these 
redeeming elements, he is too much of a pessimist to admit their 
predominance or success. These people are therefore the failures of 
life, whose end is suicide or lunacy. 

This is the motive of Ward No. 6,’ which is regarded by many 
Russians as the best of Tchekhofi’s novels. Ward No. 6 is the 
lunatic asylum in a squalid, remote, and stagnant country town. It 
is a microcosm of the town itself, a pandemonium of brutality, 
corruption and neglect. The patients are robbed and bullied by 
the master, the matron, and the nurses; the doctor sells the hos- 
pital stores to fill his own pockets; and Cerberus Nikita, the 
porter, preserves order by thrashing the inmates into insensibility. 
“Tts windows are guarded with iron bars, its floor is damp and 
splintered; there is a smell of sour cabbage, a smell of unsnuffed 
wicks, a smell of bugs and ammonia, and when you enter the room 
this combination of smells produces upon you the impression that you 
have entered a den of wild beasts.” The first six chapters of the 
book are devoted to a description of the past history of the inmates; 
and when you have read the subsequent chapters, it dawns upon you 
that the introduction was written merely to enforcethe lesson that men 
of genius and virtue invariably end in padded cells, while sots and 
ruffians triumph outside. For while there are several men of respectable 
antecedents inside the asylum, there is only one who can be called 
respectable outside. And it is his destiny also to end within it. 

This is the new doctor, Andrei Yefimitch Ragin, a cultivated, honest, 
and humane man. Ragin is at first inspired by the genuine zeal of 
the reformer; he detests the abuses which he sees around him, and 
determines to sweep them away. But while his intentions are 
admirable, he is totally lacking in the resolute will of the successful 
reformer. His character is such that he cannot even control his own 
household. When he feels hungry, instead of ordering his dinner, 
he coughs irresolutely and says “I was thinking of dining,” or 
‘‘ suppose I were to have a cup of tea.”” When the superintendent 
of the asylum brings him accounts, which he knows to have been 
falsified, he reddens, signs them, and feels himself more guilty than 


(1) Palata No Shestoi, Sixth edition. St. Petersburg. 1898. 
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the transgressor. His hopeless feebleness of will wrecks all his 
efforts at reform; weary of the struggle he, in the end, neglects his 
work, and spends his days at home poring over books. Among 
the callous, stupid and illiterate townspeople, he has only one 
friend, Mikhail Averyanitch, a good-humoured ex-cavalry officer, 
who borrows his friend’s money and cheers him with ponderous 
witticisms and pointless anecdotes of military life. Ragin soon 
loses all his private practice, and drifts rapidly into a transcendental 
state of indifference to distinctions which, he deludes himself, justifies 
the neglect of his duties. “ It is true,” he argues, “ that Nikita beats 
the patients with his fists, and that the mad Jew Moseika begs in the 
street and gives the money to the porter. But after all, in essen- 
tials, there is no difference between my asylum and the best hospital 
in Vienna.” At last a new light breaks in upon his life. On one 
of his rare visits to the asylum he gets into conversation with a 
patient, Ivan Dmitritch Gromof, who has been imprisoned as a mad- 
man since his early youth. Ragin soon discovers that Gromof is an 
intelligent and cultivated man, who, because he was honest, good- 
hearted, and laborious, went through a series of indescribable mis- 
fortunes, which drove him out of his mind. ‘ I have lived in this 
town twenty years,” he says, “ but this man is the first I have 
met who was worth talking to.” Gromof is, as a rule, perfectly 
lucid. He talks philosophy with the doctor, combats his transcen- 
dentalism, and tells him that his indifference to others’ suffering 
springs from the fact that he has never known suffering himself. 
“You despise pain,” he says, “ but squeeze your finger in the door, 
and you will howl for your life.” 

Ragin now gives up all his books and his speculations, and for 
hours at a time sits on the lunatic’s bed and learns true wisdom. 
The townspeople, who have always suspected the sanity of a man 
who has never been seen gambling or intoxicated, look at him 
strangely when he passes down the street. The nurses whisper 
together when he enters the ward; the superintendent’s children, 
whom he was wont to pat on the head, run away, and his only sane 
friend, Mikhail Averyanitch, advises him to give up vodka, and tells 
consolatory stories of companions in arms who, though at the point of 
death, yet recovered as the result of abstinence. The crisis comes 
when Ragin is summoned to the Town Hall to meet all the local 
authorities, and a doctor from a neighbouring town. For half an 
hour the party discuss business and gossip about their private affairs, 
and then the strange doctor asks Ragin what is the day of the 
month, how many days there are in the year, and whether it is true 
that in Ward No. 6 there is a remarkable prophet “ It is time, old 
man, for you to take a rest,”’ says a friend. Only then does Ragin 
understand. He loses his position, travels for change to Warsaw in 
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company of Mikhail Averyanitch, who borrows his money, and 
drives him nearly to the point of real insanity with his ponderous 
wit. When he returns he attempts to lead his old life. But the 
townspeople persist in regarding him as a harmless lunatic. His 
successor, Khobotoff, pays him daily visits, and doses him with 
bromide of potassium and rhubarb pills: and Mikhail Averyanitch 
looks at him pityingly and tries to cheer him up with barrack-room 
jokes. At last, driven desperate by their importunities, he drives 
both from the house. That sealshis doom. He is now, they argue, 
a dangerous lunatic, and must be got into the asylum by force or 
fraud. The same evening Khobotoff returns, pretends to treat Ragin 
asa sane man, and invites him to visit the Ward for a pretended 
consultation. Ragin consents; the asylum door shuts behind him, 
and Nikita marches forward with a dressing-gown and slippers, and 
shows the doctor his bed. Overcome by his misfortunes Ragin has 
not the courage even to protest. “I am glad! You drank other 
men’s blood; now they will drink yours,” screams Gromof in a 
paroxysm of madness. ‘ Give me a kopeck,” cries Moseika. After 
a short imprisonment Ragin joins his companions in a revolt. But 
Nikita is used to revolts. He bangs his fists on his old master’s 
head. Next day Ragin dies. 

Ward No. 6 is not only one of the best of Tchekhoff’s stories 
for the pictures it gives of Russian provincial life, but it expresses 
more comprehensively than any other single story the philosophy 
which is embodied in all. Be base, brutal and insignificant, says 
Tchekhoff, and, though you will not be happy, the worst misfortune 
that will befall you will be that you will be pursued throughout life 
by a stupid, uncomprehending sense of your own ineffectiveness. 
Emerge for a moment into honourable aspiration or even into mis- 
guided passion, and you are face to face with a tragedy. Lunacy 
or suicide, therefore, is the end of the few aspiring men who appear in 
his pages. That most men escape both lunacy and suicide Tchekhoff 
explains by painting the majority of them as feeble and insignificant. 
In the grey and circumscribed lives of his heroes and heroines there 
is no ambition, ardour, or exaltation, no enduring passion or con- 
sistent wickedness—only an infinite grinding of the petty against 
the base. There is an inherent cowardice and irresponsibility in the 
human soul which so controls things that great crises are invariably 
determined by petty accidents in themselves of no account, rather 
than by the passion or resolution of the persons concerned. Analysed 
in this way, Tchekhoff appears as the exponent of a particularly ugly 
and hopeless pessimism. But though that is the final impression 
which his writings create, it is impossible to class him as a pessimist 
at all. His pages sparkle with the delicate humour and an irre- 
sponsible gaicty of a man who finds the world more charming than 
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any optimist has ever found it. Yet the motive is insistent, and 
when you argue that all these men and women might be just as 
amusing without being quite so contemptible, Tchekhoff answers by 
returning to his thesis that if they were not contemptible they would 
be tragical. 

Stupidity and callousness, and the eternal banal, argues Tchekhoff, 
are the guardians of most men against misfortune. In his own 
words, “‘ the nervous, conscious life is incompatible with restful happi- 
ness.” Against tragedy, barring the door, stands bathos; and it is 
by their irresponsible levity and meanness of soul that most men 
avoid shipwreck. This is the motive of The Neighbours’ (Sosyedi), 
one of Tchekhoff’s most characteristic stories. Zina Ivashin, a young 
girl, has run away with Vlasitch, a married man, separated from his 
wife, who lives in the neighbouring village. The defender of the 
Ivashin’s family honour, Peter Mikhailovitch, sits moodily at home 
and wonders what he ought todo. In her bedroom, in despair, weeps 
his old mother, the maids speak in whispers, and even the men- 
servants look reproachfully at Peter Mikhailovitch. But Ivashin 
does not rise to the occasion at all. He knows that his sister and her 
lover are both “ Liberals,” which in Russia implies freedom in religion 
and in morals as well as in politics. They have therefore a conscious 
justification of their action, and cannot be treated as sinners from 
vulgar passion. Nevertheless, something must be done; and Ivashin 
determines to drive to the seducer’s house, denounce Vlasitch as a 
villain, strike him in the face, and either kill him or be killed in the 
inevitable duel. Personally he has not the slightest desire for any 
such tragical solution. But this remedy is simple and obvious, and 
he can think of no other. So, foaming with artificial bloodthirstiness, 
he drives to Vlasitch’s house. Vlasitch is in his shirt-sleeves, driving 
nails into a broken shutter. ‘It’s you, Petrusha,” he begins 
affectionately, ‘‘ I am delighted. . . The rain will be good for the 
oats.’ And for an hour he babbles on childishly concerning the 
weather, his past life and his literary pursuits. ‘* Yesterday Zina 
and I spent a most delightful evening after dinner. I read her 
aloud an admirable article upon the emigration question. Read it, 
brother, it is absolutely essential. I could not restrain myself, and 
wrote to the author a note expressing my gratitude. Just a line, ‘I 
thank you from my heart, and warmly press your honest hand.’ ” 
And so on. Overcome by Vlasitch’s stupidity, and the banality of 
the situation, Ivashin’s bloody intentions disappear. He discusses 
the weather with his sister, and in the end drives home, escorted part 
of the way by the erring pair. He is disgusted with his own weak- 
ness and cowardice, and can think of nothing but a story which 
Vlasitch with incredible stupidity has told him of a Frenchman 

(1) Poviestii Razkazui. St. Petersburg. 1599. 
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who flogged to death a peasant whom he found making love to his 
daughter. ‘“ Olivier acted like an inhuman monster, yet . . . he 
decided the problem . . I have only mixed things up, and have 
decided nothing. He said and did what he meant to say and do, but 
I say and do exactly the opposite. . . Yes, and even what I did 
intend I myself do not know.” 

Essentially the same motive, though in forms varying so much as 
to be hardly recognisable, appears in nearly all Tchekhoff’s longer 
stories. In Babye Tsarstvo' the familiarity of an impudent servant 
is enough to wreck a nascent romance. The heroine of this story is 
Anna Akimovna, a young, pretty and rich woman, the daughter of 
an illiterate mechanic, and the unexpected heiress of a wealthy iron- 
master. Anna’s tragedy is that she wants to marry, and that an 
equivocal social position cuts her off alike from gentle and simple. 
She knows that her manager swindles her, that her workmen are 
neglected and live in filthy dens, that she receives every day anonymous 
letters denouncing her as a bloodsucker, and that she is getting on to 
thirty years of age. By accident she is brought into contact with 
Osip Pimenoff, one of her own employés, a healthy, honest, and 
intelligent man, living a clean life in clean surroundings, and devot- 
ing his spare hours to bettering his position. With his earnestness, 
his respectful devotion to herself, his practical knowledge of the 
factory, and his Atlantean frame, Pimenoff, she feels, is the one man 
who could at the same time make her happy and take from her 
shoulders the intolerable burden of responsibility for two thousand 
lives. But, like most of Tchekhoff’s heroes and heroines, Anna 
Akimovna is unfit to direct her own destiny. She rejects Pimenoff, 
not because she does not love him—though she is not even sure of 
that—but because the trivial elements entirely outweigh the 
essential. “If you set him at dinner with Victor Nikolaievitch and 
the general, he would die of fright,” remonstrates an impudent foot- 
man. “* Good heavens, ma’am, he doesn’t know how to hold his fork.” 

‘‘ Mishenka’s grin, his words, his short jacket and his whiskers pro- 
duced in Anna Akimovna a feeling of uncleanliness. She shut her 
eyes to avoid seeing him, and, in spite of her feelings, could not help 
drawing a picture of Pimenoff dining at the same table with 
Luishevitch and Kruilin, and his respectful, uncultivated face seemed 
to her pitiable and helpless, and filled her with disgust.” 

This incorrigible levity of the human soul in face of great crises 
runs through nearly everything Tchekhoff has written. The hero 
of the story The Problem? Sasha Uskoff, having squandered his 
scanty allowance, forges a bill of exchange. His good-natured uncle 
to save the honour of the family, paysthe amount. But Sasha, so 


1) Poviestii Razkazui. St. Petersburg. 1899. 
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far from being touched with penitence and gratitude, only draws the 
lesson that there are more fools and gulls in the world than he had 
imagined. When Uncle Ivan Markovitch, having won over to 
clemency a whole college of hostile relations, came out of the council- 
chamber, he is met by Sasha with the demand for a hundred roubles. 
Ivan Markovitch refuses. ‘“ Then I shall give myself up to the 
police,” threatens Sasha, “and all your efforts to save the family 
honour will be wasted.’’ Ivan Markovitch pleads, argues, hesitates 
—and hands over the money. And triumphant Sasha, as he goes off 
to join his boon companions, for the first time realises that it isa 
foolish thing to commit forgery when the fruits are to be had by such 
simple means as threatening to commit it. 

But Tchekhoff is never satisfied with pouring upon his heroes and 
heroines the vials of a merely objective contempt. Feeble, paltry, 
pusillanimous as appear the children of this world to one another, they 
are in each of these respects more lacking in manhood when examined 
under the microscope of their own minds. Tchekhoff revels in the 
analysis of insulted and humiliated spirits, who, while flaming with in- 
dignation against an unappreciative world, are at the same time pene- 
trated through and through with contempt for themselves. The descent 
to this Avernus of self-contempt is ever easy for his sensitive heroes. 
A word at a social gathering, an imagined insult, a trifling uninten 
tional slight, are sufficient to drive them into a course of pessimistic 
introspection in which the whole nakedness of their souls is held up 
to their own laughter and to ours. It is not sufficient for his heroes 
to be insignificant and insipid—they must know it, and to the 
analysis of their self-revelation Tchekhoff devotes page after page. 
We have already seen Ivashin, disgusted with the banal part he has 
played in his miscarried tragedy. The Master of Literature’ is another 
of these spiritless weaklings, humiliated by the sense of his own ineffec- 
tiveness. He has been asked before a roomful of guests whether he 
has ever read Lessing’s Dramaturgie, and the fact that he, an 
authority upon literature, has been obliged to admit that he 
has never read so important a work, drives him in the end to the 
verge of insanity. In another story Perekladin,’ a petty official, 
goes home from an evening party in rage and humiliation, because 
he has been told by an impudent youth that he is not an educated 
man. Perekladin has been in the Civil Service for forty years, and 
his insulter bases the indictment on the fact that although he may 
punctuate his papers correctly, he cannot give any conscious reasons 
for the employment of the different signs. Tchekhoff draws a most 
ludicrous picture of the offended Perekladin writhing on his conjugal 
couch at the thought that he can give no reason for doing what he 


(1) Poviesti i Razhazui. St. Petersburg. 1895. 
(2) Piostrirge Puzkazui. Twelfth edition. St, Petersburg. 1898. 
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has done correctly after forty years’ experience. At last, with the aid 
of a more accomplished wife, he gets a fairly accurate definition of the 
various signs. ‘“ A note of exclamation?” cries his wife. “ Why 
everyone knows! A note of exclamation is used after expressions 
indicative of rapture, indignation, terror, joy, fear, or any other 
feeling.” And as Perekladin’s memory goes back over forty years 
of his monotonous official career, he realises that although in that 
period he has written thousands upon thousands of official docu- 
ments, he has never once had an opportunity to express rapture, 
indignation, terror, joy or fear. 

In stories like these Tchekhoff poses for a moment as a humourist. 
But it is never as a good-humourist, and alike from shadowy uncom- 
pleted sketch and elaborate analysis, rings out the reiterated lesson 
that life is not a chain of tragedies, passions, or infatuations, but a 
tedious recurring cycle of vulgar weaknesses, continuous humiliation, 
and ultimate self-contempt. 

The story At the Manor,' with its hero Rashevitch, is in this 
respect typical of Tchekhoff’s art. Rashevitch is an ignorant, poor, 
and mean-spirited country-gentleman, with two daughters of more 
than marriageable age, and a single hypothetical suitor as their only 
hope. At bottom he knows himself to be a good-humoured, even a 
playful old man, yet he is pursued by some strange fatality which 
makes him quarrel with everyone. The suitor, Meyer, is a man of 
no origin, yet such is Rashevitch’s incorrigible love of hearing his 
own voice that he cannot resist forcing upon him a wholly meaning- 
less argument as to the virtue and dignity of the “ white bone” 
(blue blood). Rashevitch, who has never read a scientific work in 
his life, pictures himself as “an incorrigible Darwinist, to whom, 
therefore, race, aristocracy, noble blood, are no empty sounds.”” The 
insulted suitor leaves the house in anger; and Rashevitch goes to bed 
with the exclamation of his disappointed daughters ringing in his 
ears: “The toad! the toad!” But it is not Tchekhoft’s method to 
be content with leaving the sequel to the reader’s imagination. He 
pursues the wretched Rashevitch into his bedroom, and revels in 
his humiliation. 

‘« When he got to his room Rashevitch sat upon the end of his bed and undressed 
himself slowly. He felt whipped in spirit, and was tormented by a feeling which 
made it seem to him that he had been eating soap. ... He was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. When he had finished undressing he looked for a time at 
his long, veined, old man’s legs, and remembered that all over the district he was 
nicknamed ‘ the toad,’ and that never a long conversation passed without leaving 
him thoroughly disgusted with himself. He was convinced that he always entered 
into conversation quietly, kindly, and with the best intentions, calling himself 
genially an ‘idealist,’ an ‘old student, or a ‘ Don Quixote,’ but, as if by some 
tatality, little by little and imperceptibly, he passed into calumny and abuse, and 


dogmatised upon art and science and morals, although twenty years had passed 
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since he had read a single book or been farther than the government town. . . 
Rashevitch awoke in a fright, and, first of all, remembered the misunderstanding 
of the evening before, deciding that in all probability Meyer would never set foot 
in his house again. He remembered that the interest must be Jodged in the bank, 
that he must find husbands for his daughters, that he must eat and drink ; and 
he thought of old age, illness and unpleasantness, that winter would soon be 
upon him, and that there was no wood. .. . 

‘“‘Tt was nine o’clock. Rashevitch dressed himself slowiy, drank a cup of tea, 
and ate two large slices of bread and butter. His daughters did not appear; they 
had no desire to see his face, and that offended his pride. He lay awhile on the 
study sofa, and then teok a seat at the table, and began to write a letter to his 
daughters. His hand trembled, and his eyes itched, but he went on writing. He 
wrote that he was growing old, that nobody wanted him, and that nobody loved 
him, so he begged his daughters to forget him, and when he died to bury him 
without ceremony in a plain deal coffin, or to send his old body to Kharkoff 
tothe Anatomical Museum. He felt that every line breathed malice and affecta- 
tion. But he could not restrain himself, and wrote on and onandon.... 


And in the midst of his composition come the hissing voices of his 
offended daughters: ‘‘ The toad! the toad! ” 

This shameless stripping of the last rags of dignity from the 
human soul is Tchekhoff all over. There isa pitiless assiduity, a 
wanton ferocity in his pursuit of his victims which is absolutely 
without parallel outside the pages of Swift. But Tchekhoff’s 
writings, unlike Swift’s, do not contain from beginning to end a 
single word of open or implied satire upon humanity as a whole. 
The method of his art is wholly objective, and therein lies its 
effectiveness. It is the persistency with which he creates, in varying 
scenes and under varying circumstances, whole processions of men and 
women differing in nearly every moral and intellectual quality, but 
united by a common bond of vacuity and feebleness that betrays his 
philosophy. Taken singly, his stories read like good-humoured banter 
of the idiosyncrasies of commonplace men and women. It is necessary 
to read half-a-dozen before you suspect that there is a subjective ten- 
dency, which, though skilfully hidden away by the author, is the secret 
motive of eich. But the cumulative impression of the whole is an im- 
pression of overpowering consistency and universal application. That 
life is a nightmare of abysmal emptiness, that all men are ridiculous in 
one another’s eyes, and contemptible in their own, that no man is master 
of his own fate, and that genius, courage and virtue are, by a law of 
nature, inevitably shipwrecked in a world for which they are by 
nature unfitted—such is the final impression. 

Tchekhoff is never more vivid and convincing than when he insists 
upon this last and most melancholy of lessons. How he works it out in 
Ward No.6 I have already shown. But it appears in others of 
his stories. In the interminable sea of desolation which he delights 
to paint, an heroic head emerges now and again; you watch fora 
moment the gleam from the eye of genius and faith, and feel that 
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even the pitiless analyst is longing to clutch the outstretched hand. 
But where the nature of life—life base, uncomprehending and 
banal—is not too much for these exceptional men, some trivial 
accident intervenes, and the struggler goes under for ever. Such is 
the fate of Likharyoff, the hero of On the Way,'the most brilliant 
and despairing story that Tchekhoff ever wrote. Likharyoff is of a 
type very common in Russian literature, a “ Dmitri Rudin,” or, as 
Matthew Arnold phrased it, an “ineffectual angel.” He embodies 
those qualities of faith and defects of feebleness which Russian 
writers agree upon as inherent in the character of the Slavs. ‘‘ The 
Russians,” said Dostoyeffsky, ‘‘are all ardour, imagination, and 
faith.’ ‘The Slavs,” said Turgenieff, “all suffer from instability of 
will.” Likharyoff’s faith and ardour are strong to the point of 
infatuation, but in nothing has he the steadfastness of will to pursue 
a single purpose to an objective end. ‘ Nature,” he says himself, 
“has set in every Russian an inquiring mind and an extraordinary 
capacity for faith . .. but all our qualities are broken into dust 
against our indolence and shiftlessness.” It is the life confession of 
this impassioned and ever-infatuated man which makes up the story 
On the Way. It is worked out in twenty pages of dazzling wit, 
pathos and incomparable descriptive beauty. The snowbound country- 
inn, with its roaring stove-pipe; the guest-room intermittently 
illumined by a guttering dip, its rude pictures of seraphim and Nasr 
Edin ; the whining of little Sasha as her father’s extraordinary life- 
story, poured forth in torrents of naive eloquence, keeps her awake 
through the long night ; the amazement and sudden comprehension of 
Likharyoff’s auditor, Mademoiselle Ilovaiskaya; and the sudden break- 
down of both when, blending their voices with the peevish child’s com- 
plaints, all sob together in a discord of common misery, form a series 
of pictures overwhelming in their pathos and reality. In the morning, 
Mademoiselle Llovaiskaya, having awakened a vain hope in the 
perishing Likharyoff’s heart, drives away through the snew, and he, 
whose temporary, but as ever over-mastering, infatuation had per- 
suaded him that this sensitive, sympathetic girl had forgiven him his 
age and misfortunes, and was ready to go after him to the ends of the 
earth, is left standing enraptured in the snow “ till the traces of the 
sledge-runners had been effaced for ever, and he, enshrouded in snow, 
began to resemble a white rock, his eyes all the time continuing to 
search for something through the clouds of snow.” 

“ Russian life presents itself as a continuous series of faiths and 
infatuations, but negation or unbelief it has not—if I may so express 
it—even smelt. A Russian may not believe in God, but that is 
merely a way of saying that he believes in something else.” Thisis 
the keynote of Tikharyoff’s confession (a note the antithesis of 
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Tchekhoff’s own); and it is worked out on the narrow canvas of 
twenty pages crowded with living imagery and delightful humour. “ I 
was a believer from my earliest childhood,” says Likharyoff. “My 
mother used to make us eat a lot, and when she fed us used to say 
‘ Kat, children, there is nothing on earth like soup.’ I took my soup 
as a religion, and swallowed it to the point of loathing and nausea. 
When I learned to read the Bible, I tried to become a monk, and 
hired boys to torture me for Christ’s sake. But when I went to 
school, and was taught that the earth goes round the sun, and that 
white light is not white at all, but is composed of seven primary 
colours, my head fairly went round. At home everything seemed 
hideous—my mother in the name of Elijah denying lightning con- 
ductors, my father indifferent to the truths I had learnt. Like a 
madman I rushed about the house. I preached my truths to the 
stable boys. I was driven to despair by ignorance—I flamed with hatred 
against those who saw in white light only white.” And so on all 
through life. The infatuation for science declined when Likharyoff, 
having been told that zoology counted thirty-five thousand species of 
insects, himself discovered a thirty-five thousand and first. But with 
an equal ardour he thrust himself into Nihilism ; and from this passed 
to maniacal adoration of the lives and creations of the common people. 
He had been in succession a Slavophile, an Ukrainophile, an archzeo- 
logist, and had boxed the compass of beliefs from willing martyrdom 
in the name of Christ to perverting nuns to atheism and infidelity. 
“ Five years ago,” he concludes, “ I served as the negation of property ; 
my latest faith was non-resistance to evil.” 

Likharyoff, admirable even in his extravagance and pathetic in 
his end, is an exceptional figure in that aggregation of apes and 
oddities which makes up Tchekhoff’s world. His fate becomes him 
in a world too circumscribed for humane enthusiasm or exalted faith, 
and he has escaped that deluge of the banal which has submerged 
the rest of his kind. Having rid himself, as he is convinced the 
world rids itself, of abnormal embodiments of virtue, Tchekhoff 
returns with whetted appetite to his pursuit of the feeble and foolish. 
The quality of his genius admirably equips him for this. He has 
an unerring eye for every little vulgar trait, whether of manner or 
mind, that makes men and women ridiculous. He seizes on those 
actual, living words and phrases, which we hear every day, but seldom 
see in print, and compresses, as men compress in real life, into a 
single vivid but untranslatable sentence a whole life of vulgar emo- 
tion. His trick of repeating again and again a single phrase, and 
sometimes using an expressive sentence as the motive of a story, 
produce upon the reader an extraordinary effect. That the mere ex- 
pression and analysis of the banal ideas of banal persons uttered in 
banal words could sustain a continuous interest seems incredible. 
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But the glowing verisimilitude which comes from actual observation, 
the cunning of a restrained hand that excludes the slightest intrusion 
of the superfluous, and the sharp objectivity of everything, turn the 
base metal in which Tchekhoff works into refined gold. He is at his 
best when his scenes, his characters, are at their worst. But when he 
cannot have them morally worthless he makes them ridiculous; and 
he plays the valet to otherwise estimable men, and describes in curt 
sentences full of compressed detail the little absurdities with which 
they put on their clothes and eat their food, harping back to them 
again and again until the reader is convinced that the way Ivan 
Lvovitch holds his knife, and Sophia Alexeyevna blows her nose, 
are the most significant things in their lives. But Tchekhoff is not 
a Boswell, and you seldom rise from reading his stories with an im- 
pression of solid greatness or moral worth effacing the image of his 
heroes’ idiosyncrasies. Upon the top of their simian tricks, and 
painted in even more vivid colours, rises the picture of their vapid 
intellects, their meretricious sentiments, their stagnant lives. The 
final impression is that life is 4 Dud Story,' and that—to quote the 
words in which the “ Master of Literature ” sums up his tragedy of 
disillusion—“ tiresome, insignificant men, pots of clotted cream, jugs 
of milk, beetles, and stupid women,” are the beginning and end of 
all things on earth. 

It would seem inevitable that a writer with a vision so narrow and 
intense should be subjective in his art. But it is the admitted merit 
of Tchekhoff that he is the most objective writer of modern Russia, 
not even excepting Turgenieff, who could not always restrain himself 
from putting his occidental philosophy into the mouths of chosen 
heroes. The subjectivity of Tchekhoff is confined to the selection of 
his scenes and social medium ; these being determined, he is content 
to leave his characters on paper and let them speak and act for 
themselves. If they never open their mouths or lift their hands 
without betraying the mark of the beast, that is their nature. An 
antecedent subjectivity has taken them, mean and insignificant, 
from a mean and insignificant medium. But their manners and 
morals are their own, and they develop logically through their 
intolerably tiresome lives. There is hardly a single generalisation, 
outside his dialogues, to be found in all Tchekhoff’s writings; he 
never dallies to enforce a moral; he never employs his heroes as 
mouthpieces—they are much too stupid to have any conscious philo- 
sophy. His disillusion is visible only in the restriction of his canvas 
to a disillusioned world. In this respect Tchekhoff differs widely 
from Gorki, who, through the lips of his heroes, is ever breaking out 
into petulant rebellion against the emasculated modern world in 
which force and cunning are cheated of their just reward. And 
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Tchekhoff’s disillusion is not the disillusion of a poseur, any more 
than it is the product of a reasoned philosophy, or—commonest of 
all disillusions—the scorn of the feeble for a world in which they 
are unfitted to take a worthy part. It is apparently a genuine 
temperamental incapacity to see anything but the unworthier sides 
of life—its littleness, its lack of interest, its triumphant mediocrity, 
its evanescence in the present and past, its vacuity in the future. 
Yet it is upon this desert of desolation that his garden of roses is 
reared. By some strange reversal of the ordinary laws of art, 
the more aimiess his motives, the more monotonous his background, 
‘the more vapid his characters, the more glowing and lifelike are his 
pictures. fe dazzles by analysis of the simplest things; and the 
blinding monotonous glare that beats upon a disenchanted world 
emerges from his prismatic pen in all the gorgeous colours of the 
rainbow. ‘That this is art of a high order is beyond question. And 
in turn it interacts upon our appreciation of Tchekhoff’s philosophy. 
For if this vapid and objectless existence, when painted by a skilful 
hand, appears the most lifelike of all, it is impossible to deny its 
reality, and even, as Tchekhoff will have it, its predominance over 
every other. 

Tchekhofi’s literary activity, it should be said in conclusion, is not 
confined to the novel, or, more strictly speaking, to the short story, 
‘for no one of his publications attains the proportions of a novel. He 
has published also a volume of plays,’ and two of these, Zvanof and 
Tehaika (The Guill) have been put on the stage, one with great suc- 
cess. But it is difficult to see where, save in the celebrity of the 
writer and in the stagnation of the Russian drama since the death of 
Ostrovsky, their attractiveness lies. The effective drama is based 
too much upon great motives and sharp contrasts of character and 
interest to be in consonance with Tchekhoff’s talent. Frivolity has 
made successful plays, but a continued exposition of the banal never 
did. Trivial motives, monotonous backgrounds, and the fundamental 
lack of the heroic, which increase their interest in the dissecting- 
room of the analytical novelist, in the drama are merely meaning- 
less. In Tchekhoff’s dramas his peculiar genius is obscured, the 
subjective element, generally suppressed, becomes apparent, and 
there is no compensatory element of ingenuity of plot or delineation 
of character. Suicide, preluded by disillusion and madness, is the 
dénouement of both Ivanof and The Gull, But, except in their 
conclusions, there is little in them to recall Tchekhoff the novelist. 

Tchekhoff has sometimes been miscalled a satirist of that class of 
Russian society upon whose ills and incapacities he lays so hard a hand. 
But it is certainly only the accident of birth which makes him hit out 
at Russia and, in particular, at the Russian middle-class ; the universal 
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scarecrow, humanity, is in reality his target. The bases of real satire 
lie deeply rooted in contrast with the good, and in faith in final better- 
ment. There is no trace of such faith or even of indignation in Tche- 
khoff’s pages. He makes no open complaint against the existing order, 
he exposes no particular wrong, he even takes things like a genial 
philosopher. But it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that he does 
this not because he sees any single element of betterment in the world, 
but because he is firmly convinced that the emptiness of life is eternal 
and irremediable. In one of those rare passages in which 'T'chekhoff 
the pessimist has succeeded in stealing the pen of Tchekhoff the artist, 
this philosophy is expressed with an unaccustomed openness. It is 
apparently the beginning and end of 'I'chekhoff’s view of life ; and it 
is the fittest conclusion for a criticism of his works : 

“The Student remembered that when he left the house his mother 
sat in the hall, barefooted, and cleaned the samovar; and his father 
lay upon the stove and coughed; and because it was Good Friday 
nothing was being cooked at home, though he was tortured with desire 
to eat. And now, shivering with the cold, the Student reflected that 
just the same icy wind blew in the reign of Rurik, in the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible, and in the reign of Peter the Great; that there 
was just the same gnawing hunger and poverty, just the same 
dilapidated thatched roofs, just the same ignorance, the same _ bore- 
dom with life, the same desert around, the same darkness within, the 
same sentiment of oppression—that all these terrors were and are and 
will be, and that though a thousand years may roll by, life can 
never be any better.” 


R. E. C. Lone. 














THE TWO SIDES OF CRICKET. 


Seventy thousand people present at one football match, a hundred 
and thirteen thousand present at another, that is to say, seventy 
thousand people all ready to pay a shilling, less the large number 
who prefer to pay half-a-crown or five, for the privilege of watching 
a game of ninety minutes’ duration—these are not figures which 
suggest anything amiss with the prosperity of the nation. Cricket 
attendances have not yet approached these amazing totals, but the 
wonder called up by the sight of a big crowd at the Oval, that there 
should be all these people able to give up an entire day to amuse- 
ment, does not fall short of that which is aroused in a visitor to the 
Crystal Palace by the spectacle of so enormous a number of persons 
eager to put down their money for a spectacle which lasts so short a 
time. The bulk of these big gates must be composed of those who 
have to work for their livelihood—in the case of football it is prac- 
tically composed of those whose salaries are paid by the week—so 
that their size and continual growth is in itself a demonstration of 
the prosperity of the English working classes. The view of a big 
crowd at the Oval or at the Crystal Palace is indeed suggestive 
in many aspects, and though it may be too familiar to be thoroughly 
appreciated by the Londoner, never fails to appeal to one whose 
visits to England are few and far between. ‘To the absolute new- 
comer it may mean nothing less than the shedding of an entirely 
new light on the English character. I well remember a friend 
telling us, on his return from a first trip to the mother country in 
1892, how he went to see a big cricket match at Lord’s during the 
climax of the Ministerial crisis. During one of the intervals of the 
game a man appeared with an afternoon paper crying, “The New 
Cabinet.” Not a soul took the least notice. Presently came another 
hawker with a journal of a different colour, shouting, “‘ All the 
Winners,” and was sold out before he had gone a hundred yards. 
Having formed his ideas of England solely by what he was accus- 
tomed to read in the newspapers, he had supposed that the formation 
of a new Ministry must be a matter of engrossing popular excite- 
ment from the highest social strata to the lowest, and the discovery 
of how the land really lay came to him in a moment as a sort of 
revelation. But even between 1892 and 1902 the occasional visitor 
finds great changes. Politics have unquestionably gone back in the 
interest of the man in the street, while sport has come on. It 
is not that the zeal of its devotees has increased, which perhaps 
was hardly possible; but the number of people who know nothing 
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about it practically, and who cannot be always at race meetings or 
cricket grounds, but can now keep abreast of their favourite branch 
of the subject by reading, is continually expanding. The young man 
whom one meets in third-class smokers, reading with a certain in- 
tensity of expression, the paper held very closely to the face and the 
mouth half open, is obviously saturating himself with sport in some 
form. I do not vouch for the story of one of these who, on being 
told the other day that Rhodes was dead, exclaimed, “ Poor chap, is 
he indeed? That’s a bad blow for Yorkshire ”’; but it is not at all 
extravagant. 

But if more people are disposed to misuse their eyesight in reading 
about racing, cricket and football, the papers certainly show every 
disposition to meet them halfway. In this connection I am tempted 
to say that the Colonial returning to England at intervals of three or 
four years is constantly struck by a tendency, which he notices with 
astonishment, on the part of the famous English Press he has been 
brought up to respect to get below the level of its readers. It may 
be because I am blunted by proximity, but I do not find this in our 
Colonial journals. In England, however, the effort to work down is 
very marked. On one visit the new arrival finds the shilling maga- 
zine supplanted by the sixpenny. The next time he discovers that the 
s:xpenny is threatened with displacement by a threepence-halfpenny de- 
velopment. In recent journalism, if what one hearsis true, all the big 
hits have been made by men who have succeeded in getting below the 
plane of the penny or halfpenny dailies, and have presented the pro- 
letariat with “ Bits” and “Scraps” appealing to the lowest level of 
intelligence consistent with elementary education. The reward of 
their enterprise seems to have its influence on the older papers. Jor 
instance, on reaching London not long ago the first thing I saw was 
a placard, “ The Australian Match: Mistake of MacLaren.” Then one 
discovered, with some amazement, that it has become a regular practice 
with the English papers to supplement the telegraphed report of the 
games with an account filling up the gaps according to the cricket 
reporter’s fancy. Thus “Brawn’s innings of 105 must have been a 
splendid display. Probably it included a large number of his 
favourite off-drives.” ‘We are not told the nature of the ball that 
beat Brockhurst : it may have broken in or kept low.” “ Storley, on 
whose selection we insisted strongly, has disappointed us so far, but 
this time he is not-out with 80 to his credit, and may complete his 
century to-morrow if the wicket holds.”” Between them the London 
papers must have contained several pages daily of this ingenious and 
interesting matter. But such excessive keenness of scrutiny adds 
another burden to the responsibilities of what is still called the game ; 
and it must have been mortifying to Mr. MacLaren when he had 
examined the wicket, taken note of the weather, and decided, alter 
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consultation with his fellows, that it would be best to put the other 
side in, to find that his decision was condemned by the unanimous 
voice of Fleet Street. No great wonder that someone should have 
lately published a book entitled The Light Side of Cricket. 

I know that the gentleman in the third-class smoker must be 
reading something, and will even admit that he might be reading 
something sillier than a commentary on a cricket match written by a 
person 12,000 miles from the scene, who admittedly knows no more 
about it than the reader. Buta great many men who play cricket 
and are zealous for its interests are, I am sure, convinced that over- 
done reporting is a nuisance and has much to answer for. We are 
now hearing once more of “ Test”? matches. Who but the reporter 
is responsible for this abominable novelty ? In what way is a match 
between England and Australia more of a test than one between All 
Muggleton and Dingley Dell ? The object in each case, as it was 
defined by Mr. Jingle, in describing his contest with Colonel Blazo, is 
tosee which shall get most runs. The term might have some propriety 
if attached to such matches as the Freshmens’ and Seniors’ at the 
Universities, First Elevens against Sixteens, and so on, where the 
main object is to try the capacities of the players for promotion. In 
the reporter’s application it is a barbarity: but that, of course, will 
not deter him, and the hideous phrase is there to stay. A more 
serious offence of his is his constant use of language calculated to 
cheapen and bring into contempt the highest of manly qualities. 
We are perpetually hearing his talk of a plucky innings and a deter- 
mined stand; of resolute defence, fearless hitting and what not. A 
side secures victory after a rare display of unflinching nerve, mean- 
ing that they were lucky enough to make the required runs when 
the chances looked to be against their doing so. The same side fails 
signally perhaps next week. Have they then become less brave? There 
are surely few acts which have less to do with the moral qualities than 
the instantaneous process by which a batsman decides how the ball is 
coming to him and what he is going to do with it. If his judgment 
and movements are exactly right and in unison, it goes, we will say, 
for four: if he miscalculates, or is the least bit too quick or too slow 
in execution, the bull is in his wicket, or, it may be, in the hands of 
slip, before he realises his involuntary error. It would be compara- 
tively sensible to talk of a courageous cannon or a plucky losing 
hazard. Not but what one may witness bravery on the cricket field 
as elsewhere. I myself have seen a man keeping wicket in 
spectacles. 

To find the reporter at his best, one must turn to the prefatory 
description of some big match, when he feels that an extra effort is 
required of him. Such an occasion is sure to start his simple 
soul on its round of stock sentiments, manly sports, British pluck 
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and endurance, qualities that made the Empire, just as his racing 
colleague annually ascribes the eating and drinking, gambling and 
pocket-picking at Epsom to the national love of a good horse. We 
are pretty safe to hear, too, what the Duke of Wellington said about 
the playing fields of Eton, though the Duke was the last man to 
have spent a day in looking on at a cricket match, and though there 
could not have been in all his armies a single officer whose knowledge 
of cricket rose above village green standard. But if the Reporter 
would only see it, it is the village green phase that he ought to be 
enthusiastic over and not the record gate match: for if there is any 
virtue in bowling and batting and kicking, the Early English period 
of football, for instance, when all the men and boys of the parish 
used to join ina rough and tumble up and down the main street, 
must have been more to the purpose than the modern system, under 
which the non-proficient, who need exercise the most, soon fall out 
and join the ranks of the spectators. No one can have played 
cricket long, I fancy, without developing the conviction that there is 
good in the game—for the twenty-two players. But to suppose 
that its benefits can extend to those who look on, and that the sight 
of twenty thousand persons spending an idle day is a theme for 
national self-congratulation on the score of hardihood and so forth, 
are surely some of the most strangely transparent delusions that 
have ever been held out to the self-deluding Britisher. Happily, 
since the war in South Africa has confronted us with realities, this 
form of cant has become very much less prominent. If we still give 
too much time and importance to games, we are at all events less 
disposed to the hypocrisy of pretending that it is in the interests of 
the race. The modern headmaster no longer seeks to cover his failure 
by writing to the papers in advocacy of athletic competitions for 
Sandhurst and Woolwich. 

Still, the reporter and the crowd are there. Each season they 
appear in stronger force and palpably exercise a stronger influence 
on the character of the game. One sees a great many explanations 
of the predominant feature of modern cricket, the mastery of the bat 
over the ball, but I have not as yet seen the spectators and their 
spokesman, the reporter, put in their proper place of prominence as 
contributories to the development. Now for the crowd cricket is 
batting. Anyone who has ever taken a seat in the back tiers of such 
a ground as the Oval will realise why this isso. A person of ordinary 
eyesight in such a position is not capable of appreciating the niceties 
of the play, even supposing him to have sufficient knowledge of the 
game for that, which of course the larger part of any great crowd 
has not. Let us sit down and mark how the match is being followed 
by those round us. We see the ball leave the bowler’s hand; the 
batsman makes a responsive movement; from the agitation of cover 
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point we perceive that the ball must be going his way and perhaps 
catch sight of it again just as he picks it up, while at the same moment 
the click of the distant bat as it met the ball reaches the ear. 
Presently the batsman makes one of his accustomed lunges, then 
is seen to turn round, and after a moment begins to walk discon- 
solately away. ‘Caught at the wicket,” says the man on one side 
of you, starting to write it down on his card. “ Bowled,” says your 
other neighbour. Then the word comes rustling back from the front 
rows “stumped,” and you see the wicket-keeper, whose back has shut 
out the incident, stooping to gather up the bails. Another time one 
may see the stumps scattered, but what the ball did to break down a 
great batsman’s defence, whether it came up quickly or hung, or 
broke from leg or off, one can only vaguely guess from the way he 
shaped to it. What everyone on the ground, however, can appreciate 
is to see the ball sent speeding to the ropes or, better still, soaring 
over them. Watch the thrill of delight that ripples through the good- 
natured crowd. The next ball, perhaps, is despatched on the same 
mission, and the applause becomes demonstrative. Let our batsman 
get hold of a third ball in the same fashion and there will be a roar 
of delight and approval. Enthusiasm is infectious, and as boundary 
hits come thick and fast the whole gallery is soon in a state of 
exhilaration and happiness, till even the immobile policemen at the 
gates wonder what can be going on, and vainly strive to get a 
glimpse through or over the crowd, while the bus-driver as he passes 
outside wishes that it were his day off. We have got to the “light 
side of cricket” now, and, naturally, the man who has brought about 
the change is the hero of the hour. The reporter feels the better for 
the fun like the rest of us, and if we look at his account next morning 
it will probably be something like this: “‘ The large crowd who visited 
the Oval yesterday were rewarded by witnessing some magnificent 
cricket. Freely and Sloggett completely mastered the bowling, and 
actually put on runs before a separation was effected, which 
constitutes the second best record for the fifth wicket.” And then 
the reporter with his invariable and amazing command of statistics 
tells us what the actual record is, together with the where, when, 
and by whom obtained. On the other hand, if the game has gone 
the other way we shall read: “The cricket at Lord’s on Monday 
was of a miserably disappointing character. No less than twenty 
wickets fell during the day for an aggregate of barely 200 runs. 
The only innings of any note were those of Digweed and Watchitt, 
who, however, never seemed able to treat the bowling with any free- 
dom.” No recognition of the fact that this disappointing day’s 
cricket was brought about by some superb bowling, which gave the 
critics in the pavilion a chance of seeing for once in a way what a 
really clever bowler can do with the wicket helping him. No recog- 
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nition of the fact that an innings of twenty-five or thirty under these 
conditions is a better test of batting resource than many a one of 
200 made against a weak county, when as the account notes “nine 
bowlers were tried.” Least of all any recognition of the fact that 
these two innings, small as they were, fulfilled the purpose of winning 
the match. 

No wonder that to be a great batsman, if possible a magnetic 
batsman, is now the first ambition of the cricketer, while the unhappy 
bowler with his toil harder and his successes rarer every year, sinks 
into the position of a mere foil. ‘ Hurrah, they are putting on X,” 
says an enthusiast in the gallery. ‘Now we shall see Ranji getting 
in some of those leg glides.” One is tempted to wonder whether in 
a few years’ time public interest will not have become altogether 
centred in the competition between individual champions, instead of 
in the competition of sides. Even now the matches of the weaker 
counties, during the latter part of the season, owe most of their 
interest to the bearing they may have on averages and aggregates. 
The reporter fosters this tendency sedulously with his astonishing zeal 
for statistics. Every few days we have tables of figures giving the 
scores of all the leading players in a form to facilitate every sort of 
comparison between their achievements, while at longer intervals we 
enjoy opportunities of seeing how this season’s work stands when 
scrutinised side by side with the results of other years. Will Y’s 
total this season come up to Z’s of last, or will he break his own 
record of three years ago? Questions like these seem to be 
nowadays constantly in the minds of a large class whose singular 
recreation it is to steep themselves in cricket statistics. We hear 
them discussed with apparent interest by busy fathers of families 
who never go near a cricket field. All this tells more or less 
consciously upon the players themselves. Would it have been 
thought possible a few years back that we should read in cricket 
accounts such incidents as this: “The innings, which would have 
been declared closed at lunch, was continued afterwards in order to 
give Straitbatte an opportunity of bringing his aggregate for the 
season to 1,000, a feat which he duly performed amid much 
enthusiasm.” The interest of individual prowess is clearly in the 
ascendency. How often do we see the same tendency acknowledged 
by the change in the ways of the batsman as his score approaches to 
50 or 100. According to temperament he becomes wildly anxious to 
hit or suddenly subsides into inactivity and shakes his head at 
half volleys on the off. His side loses perhaps twenty runs in order 
that he may make safe of one. The childish importance that has 
come to be attached to centuries and half centuries, as if there were 
some particular difference in value between an innings of 49 and one 
of 50, is mainly the work of the reporter and his tables, Ifa player 
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makes 66 runs, no one thinks that he has established any special title 
to get 70. But if he goes out with his score at 46 or 96, he is sure of 
a consoling word from the reporter next morning on his “hard 
luck”? at missing the fictitious distinction. The modern telegraph 
board is a powerful accessory in this respect to the reporter. With 
the simple apparatus of older times, no one on the ground but the 
scorer was likely to know exactly what the batsman’s score was. 
Sometimes, if he was approaching the hundred, one might see a 
friend go out and warn him of the state of the case. But now that 
every run is separately registered, a fresh element of interest has 
been opened up to the spectators. It is the fault of cricket, from a 
spectator’s point of view, that the issue of a match is so often a 
foregone conclusion. But a large crowd wants something to keep up 
its interest, and it has come to find what it wants in the figures on 
the board. Thus, whenever one of the batsmen is nearing the 
magic fifty or three figures, a sort of minor climax is set up while 
the achievement is in suspense, and a succession of these minor 
climaxes brings agreeable compensation for the absence of the real 
one, which has probably long disappeared in the shadow of the inevit- 
able draw. 

These are some of the developments over which older cricketers 
are wont to shake their heads and foretell danger. Yet it is difficult 
to think of anything being amiss with a game whose vogue is so 
enormously on the increase, and which has gone over with the nation 
from a domestic to an imperialistic basis. We have seen Parsees, 
East Indians, West Indians, South Africans, all performing with 
more or less credit and equal zeal on English grounds. The 
Khartoum University will no doubt soon be sending us over a team. 
One is quite prepared to hear of the game catching on at Wei-hai- Wei. 
Praetextatos referunt Artaxata mores. Even the enemy as soon as he 
comes under British social influence takes to cricket; and the sight 
of Boer prisoners solacing their confinement at Nuwara Eliya and 
Umballa with bat and ball is one that leads to anticipations of rather 
a cheerful cast. Reflections called up by a survey of the cricket fields 
of the Empire, and heightened by the commencement of another 
Australian campaign in England, with all the interest and excite- 
ment that it awakens, suggest that cricket is rather rising to 
higher destiny, that it is to be to the Anglo-Saxon race something 
of what the Olympian games were to antiquity. Each of these 
Colonial Elevens that are drawn to England as a centre, and leave 
behind one or two of their best players, is doing something to help 
the development. One can sympathise with the foreign cosmopolitan 
element at Shanghai and Singapore which goes to the news board at 
the club of an evening only to find that the news is that Hampshire 
has beaten Sussex. But when people at Pretoria and Peshawur know 
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that their man Vanderblocken is playing for the one and Ali Bakkar 
for the other, the news will assume a different significance. Gone are 
the days when the popular notion of cricket was coloured by the 
impression of pleasant holiday-making, of brilliant flannels and cool 
claret cups, of much good-fellowship and much revelation of character, 
of droll professionals and shrewd old umpires. Merrie England has 
been transformed into a terribly much-in-earnest Empire. We must 
take what we can get and extract serious satisfactions out of our 
amusements if there are no others. Considering the cricketer as in 
some sort a missionary, I shall at any rate feel more free about going 
down to watch his doings. In point of fact Iam already engaged 
to take Fulgens junior to see the Australians on his first holiday. 
A sinful waste of time? Yes, it undoubtedly seems so. And the 
worst of it all is that to judge by the looks and faces of a throng 
coming away from Lord’s on a fine summer evening, no one seems in 
the least repentant. 


A ConontaAL CRICKETER. 
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THE FUTURE ADMINISTRATION OF LOCAL JUSTICE 
IN THE TRANSVAAL AND ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


Wuursr the sound of warfare is still’ loud in the land, and the 
demands of the mining and commercial communities, never ceasing 
and ever-increasing, are occupying and attracting the notice of all, a 
system of administering justice is quietly springing up in the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony which, considering its importance, more 
in reference to the future than to the present, is hardly securing the 
attention it demands. This is in no manner to be wondered at, for, 
whilst Martial Law is in force in those Colonies, .all civil law is 
carried on more or less on sufferance, and, as its scope of action is 
limited, not much attention is paid by the general public to those 
proclamations that weekly appear over the Administrator’s signature, 
This will necessarily continue to be the case until hostilities actually 
cease, and Martial Law restrictions are removed ; then the public will 
be awake and find itself surrounded and governed by laws of which 
it has no knowledge. When that time arrives, and I hope it is not 
far distant, this system which is to govern the lives and rule the 
conduct of those now living here, and of that greater number 
who hereafter will make their home in the Transvaal, will create 
more interest in England and in the Colonies than has up to now 
been the case. Let me try to show what this system will be. 
To do so, I must shortly refer to the form of jurisprudence of the 
country prior to the British occupation. 

When the Boers trekked north across the Vaal in the middle of last 
century, they brought with them the Roman-Dutch Common Law 
which their progenitors had received from Holland, and to this 
Common Law they added, as occasion arose, Statute Law by means 
of resolutions, grondwet, and proclamations. The Common Law 
defining and regulating crimes mala in se, the law of the marriage 
state, the law of succession and the law of contract, remained 
untouched, and is the law of to-day under which we in the Transvaal 
are now living. The Statute Law, as may be imagined, was of a 
crude type, more especially in the early days of the Republic, though 
during its last decade this ceased to be so, such laws as the Gold Law, 
Mining Law, Pass and Liquor Laws being fairly comprehensive and 
well drafted. 

When Pretoria was occupied by Lord Roberts and the Transvaal 
annexed to the British Empire, the question arose how much of this 
Statute Law should be recognised as the law of the land ; the question 
as regards the Common Law did not arise, as by the usage of nations 


(1) This article was written in the Transvaal in April. 
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the customary laws of States are not affected by conquest. By pro- 
clamation it was decreed that the law in force during the existence of the 
late Republic should, as far as applicable, remain the law of the coun- 
try, except so much thereof as should be repealed, with the addition, of 
course, of such new law as we should make. Martial Law was of 
necessity the paramount law in the land, but as in every district, 
immediately upon its occupation, there is a certain amount of civil 
work that must be attended to, District Commissioners were appointed 
with quasi civil powers. In almost all cases the District Commis- 
sioners were military officers who administered civil law as occasion 
arose by rough-and-ready rule. 

As time progressed and parts of the country became cleared, the 
next step was to appoint Resident Magistrates in the place of the 
District Commissioners for those districts that were considered suffi- 
ciently settled to have a recognised system of civil law. This was 
done in certain districts in May, 1901. The men appointed were, in 
most cases, qualified for the position by being either barristers or 
lawyers either in the Colonies or at home, and the same jurisdiction 
and powers were given them as the Resident Magistrates, or 
Landrosts as they were called, had enjoyed under the late Boer 
Government. At the same time, special Criminal Courts were estab- 
lished at Johannesburg and Pretoria for the trial of more heinous 
offences, and for the reviewing, where necessary, of sentences passed 
by the Resident Magistrates. 

The Resident Magistrate’s Court has civil jurisdiction up to £100 
in ordinary actions; cases in excess of that amount had, and still 
have, no court in which they can be tried, for the Special Criminal 
Court, as its name implies, has no civil jurisdiction. Before this 
article goes to press, however, this will no longer be the case, as at 
the end of this month (April) the High Court is to open, and four 
judges, to be increased hereafter to five, are to be appointed, three to 
sit at Pretoria and one permanently at Johannesburg. 

As soon as the state of the country will allow, Cireuit Courts will 
be started, and then the appointment of officials and arrangements 
for carrying out the administration of justice in the Transvaal may 
be said to be so far complete. The Special Criminal Courts will 
continue in existence until the condition of the country is considered 
sufficiently settled to allow of trial by jury being resumed, when they 
will be abolished. 

So much for the history of the introduction of civil law into our 
new possessions. Let us now look more closely into the organization 
of the Resident Magistrates’ Courts, which form the scope of this 
article, and see how far they promise to provide a satisfactory system 
of justice and administration for a country in extent greater than 
that of France and Spain combined. 
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As will have been gathered already, the Magistrates’ Courts have 
formed the main source of civil and criminal justice up to now, and 
though this will to a certain extent cease to be so on the appoint- 
ment of the High Court, yet as the Magistrates’ Courts must in the 
future be the Courts in which the every-day law of the land will be 
carried on, it is of the utmost importance that the men appointed to 
the work should be of the best stamp procurable. 

Is the Transvaal Administration going the right way to get these 
men? It is generally admitted by those in a position to judge that 
it is not. How this comes to be so I will endeavour to explain. 

The Landdrost of the late Republic, to whom the Resident Magis- 
trate is the successor, was seldom a man of legal training. Generally 
he was one whose knowledge of law was founded on a few rule-of- 
thumb Roman-Dutch Common Law maxims, combined with a know- 
ledge of so much of the Statute Law as was directly brought under 
his notice through cases taken to his Court. Needless to say, he was 
always a burgher. His salary would be anything between £600 and 
£800 a year, which at home would be equivalent to from £300 to 
£400. This to a man with a family would hardly furnish the bare 
necessities of life, and to supply the deficiency, often indeed when 
there was no deficiency to supply, he would prostitute his judicial 
powers to the possessor of the longest purse. ‘The Public Prosecutors 
might also be safely relied upon to withdraw a case if the accused or 
his relations could produce an adequate bribe, and altogether the 
administration of law in these courts was as corrupt and as 
unsatisfactory as well could be. 

That such proceedings should go on systematically throughout the 
country may seem incredible, but one has only to mix with the 
residents of the Transvaal of that day to hear them spoken of as 
having been universal; and really when one looks at the corruptness 
of the entire system of Government in the Transvaal, beginning with 
the Head of the State, there need be no surprise that the underpaid 
Landdrost should avail himself of such means as were to hand to 
supply his every-day wants, and, for that purpose, make the same use 
of his official position as his superiors did of theirs. 

It is hardly necessary, then, to point out that up to the time of 
our taking over the country the justice administered in these Courts 
was, on account of the ignorance and of the corruptness of the 
officials, of the lowest form. 

Let us see how we have sought to cleanse and improve the inherit- 
ance to which we have succeeded. We have, I hope, effectually 
cleansed it from its corruptness by the appointment of Englishmen 
or British Colonials to all, or nearly all, the magisterial posts that at 
present have been created, and with the eye of the Administrator 
upon the occupants there is no reason to anticipate any slipping back 
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into the old path of easy virtue formerly prevalent ; but as regards 
the ability of the class of men to whom these appointments are being 
given, I, with others, see much to be desired. 

To make my meaning clear, it is necessary to explain that Resident 
Magistrates, in addition to their legal work, have many other duties 
to perform in their districts, to which they stand much in the same 
position as agents do to big estates at home ; they have the collection 
of the revenue for their master, the Administration, and are responsible 
for the sanitary condition of the districts; they are ex-officio chair- 
men of the Health Board (the duties of which resemble closely those 
of our District Councils) ; to them have all applications to be made 
now for permission to be allowed to reside in the district under their 
control, and when the populating of the land commences, they will 
have, if they perform their duties in an efficient manner, to make 
themselves personally acquainted with the farming communities under 
their charge, both Dutch and English, and to hold the scales of 
justice balanced evenly between the parties, a work in itself that will 
require a nice discrimination and great tact. 

It is, therefore, obvious that Resident Magistrates who are to be a 
success must be men of parts, possessing knowledge of the world as 
well as of law; but above all, and in addition to all, they must, in 
my opinion, be of a higher social stamp than the class over which 
they are going to exercise authority, and be more of the type of the 
Indian civil servant than of the Resident Magistrate as he is known in 
Cape Colony and in Natal. 

In other words, we want men as Resident Magistrates who, by their 
ability and training, would achieve success in other walks of life, and 
not men who, after failure in other lines, accept such appointments as 
a dernier ressort. Neither do we want men whose abilities or position 
preclude them from looking higher than a Colonial Magistracy as 
understood in the Colony and Natal. Neither of these classes do the 
Transvaal or Orange River Colony want. That it is of vital import- 
ance for the country to have all energy and enterprise thrown into it, 
in all departments, now and during the next decade is, I think, 
recognised everywhere, and in other departments of the administra- 
tion this principle is being carried out; but a chain is no stronger 
thanits weakest link,and the weak link here threatens to be the Resident 
Magistracy of the country, for it is very evident that, if the present 
line of conduct is to be pursued, there is a great danger of the 
appointments to these posts falling to the class of men above 
mentioned, from whom neither energy nor enterprise is to be looked for. 

I will try to show how this state of things has come about, and 
how the danger I allude to may possibly be avoided. 

In the earlier part of this article I mentioned the appointment 
early in 1901 of Magistrates in succession to District Commissioners in 
certain localities. At that time there was a plethora of good and 
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capable men from whom to choose, since many leading barristers and 
solicitors from the Colonies, from home, and from the Transvaal 
itself were either in the field or temporarily out of employment in 
consequence of the war. These, after a year or more of fighting, 
were willing to accept the offer of the Administrator to fill, at least 
temporarily, the positions of Resident Magistrates in the different 
districts reported fit for civil law, even though they were offered only 
the small salaries that had been given to their predecessors, the 
Landdrosts, and which in no degree represented the value of their 
services to the Administration. They proved to be the very men 
needed, being strong, able and energetic. If the authorities could 
have seen their way to retaining their services permanently, the 
Magisterial Department would be in no danger of being flooded by 
men incapable of coping with the work in front of it, as now appears 
to be the case. When, however, the country became more settled, 
and in the centres trade and business began to revive, these men had 
to decide whether to continue in the Civil Service or to return to their 
previous occupations. Before deciding, the authorities were asked on 
what lines it was proposed to run the Magistracies in the new 
Colonies. 

It was intimated that the authorities proposed to continue the new 
Magistracies on the same lines as those on which the corrupt and 
inefficient Landdrost Courts had been run by the late Republic. The 
result may be imagined. The majority holding these appointments 
resigned ; the remainder retained their positions because, for a time, 
it suited their private arrangements to do so; but as far as I can 
ascertain, they have no intention of remaining permanently, and are 
only awaiting those better openings which, by reason of their position 
and ability, they may expect to present themselves before long, to 
leave a service in which there is no inducement held out to them 
to remain. 

The consequence will be that these appointments will gradually 
drift into the hands of that class of men who, it is generally agreed, 
are not best fitted for the work. It is impossible to see how this can 
be otherwise. No man of any ability or capacity will be content to 
accept as a permanency the mere living wage of £800 a year, which 
is the usual salary of a Resident Magistrate in a country where the 
ordinary artisan earns £1 a day and grumbles at that. People who 
have not lived in this country may think that £800 a year is a fine 
income, but let them come and try to keep a wife and household on it 
and they will soon be disabused of that idea. Let them remember 
that every necessity and every luxury of life has to be imported ; that 
the cost to the consumer is 75 per cent. to 125 per cent. in excess of 
the price paid to the manufacturer ; then they may recognise that the 
salaries offered to these Government officials are totally inadequate, 
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and must fail to attract any but an indifferent class of men to posts 
that it is essential should be filled by the best men procurable. 
How can a District Resident Magistrate, who should take the lead in 
whatever is moving in his district, do so on a salary that is far below 
that of the local banker or mine manager, and is about on a par with 
that of the compound manager, except that the latter has a free house 
which the Magistrate has not? It cannot be done; and the social 
standing of the Resident Magistrate must consequently fall far below 
the position that a man of his duties and responsibilities should 
oceupy in the district. 

Is there any explanation of, or remedy for, this state of affairs, 
which, if left alone, promises to work great detriment to the Trans- 
vaal? I have heard various explanations given by persons who speak 
with more or less authority as to its cause. Some say that the reason 
the best men have been allowed to leave the service is that the Home 
Government, on representation being made of what would be required 
to retain them, looking at their present salaries and comparing them 
with minor judicial appointments at home, and with similar appoint- 
ments in Cape Colony and Natal, considered them sufficiently well 
paid. This, however, presupposes that Mr. Chamberlain is ignorant 
of the vast difference existing between Colonial and Home salaries, 
which is hardly likely, though it is possible he is in ignorance of, or 
does not fully realise, the great difference between the cost of living in 
the Transvaal and that which prevails in either Cape Colony or Natal. 

Another view is, that the Cape element, so strongly represented in 
the Transvaal Administration, advised that there would be plenty of 
good men, or rather plenty of the same class of men who now occupy 
similar positions in the Colony and Natal, to fill the appointments 
offered in the Transvaal. 

Doubtless there will be, but if this view be correct, these gentlemen 
evidently fail to recognise that this is the very class the Transvaal 
wishes to exclude, as the requirements and conditions here are, and 
will be, distinct and different in all respects from those elsewhere, and 
that our best hopes of success in the future lie in striking out, as much 
as possible, a line of our own, and not in servilely following, or being 
satisfied with, any adoption of the institutions and procedure of other 
South African Colonies. 

Whichever explanation is correct, it is not a matter of so much 
importance to us now as it is to see if anything can be done to avoid 
the pending mistake of not getting the best material before commencing 
the work of constructing a system of government for this great Colony 
whose acquisition has cost England thousands of lives, and hundreds 
of millions of money; and in any plan that is proposed we need not 
surely be afraid of any reasonable extra cost that might be incurred, 
if thereby we could insure a better carrying out than has yet been 
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attained in South Africa of the judicial and administrative work 
extending over the newly-acquired territories. 

I would offer the suggestion for others to work out in detail, that 
some scheme might be drawn up by which the appointments of Resi- 
dent Magistrates should be thrown open to the competition of all 
Englishmen by means of competitive examinations, to be held in South 
Africa and at home; the subjects to comprise not only the ordinary 
subjects of an Englishman’s education, but in addition the laws of the 
country which he hopes some day to administer. I would not suggest 
that the successful candidate should forthwith take up judicial or 
administrative duties, but I would have him go for a year, say, into a 
magisterial office in some important district, and there learn the 
practical part of the work until he is fit to be posted as an Assistant 
Resident Magistrate. 

To attract the right sort of men, the salaries would have to be raised, 
so as to offer a fair remuneration for an able man’s services. At the 
same time, I would alter the respective values of the different dis- 
tricts, so as to offer opportunities of promotion, which do not at present 
exist, to the energetic and able administrator. By some such scheme 
as this a continual stream of young and able Englishmen will be 
attracted into the country, and disseminated by degrees over the whole 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. These men will look to 
South Africa as their permanent home, and will consequently devote 
their best energies and enterprise to its development, and theirs and 
the country’s advancement will be one. 

Compare, I say, the many opportunities the man of the class I 
advocate will have of benefiting both England and his adopted 
country, in comparison with the Colonial clerk, often of Dutch extrac- 
tion and sympathies, who, after his fifteen or twenty years in some 
country Magistrate’s office, is appointed, under the system in vogue 
in our elder Colonies, by force of seniority, to a position of authority 
over those with whom he has been accustomed for that length of time 
to live, either on terms of equality or inferiority in accordance with 
his original rank in the local social scale. To him any extra enter- 
prise in his district will mean extra work without any extra pay; he 
will then have attained the highest point of his ambition, and will be 
getting on in life. His only wish will be to do as little work as 
possible, consistent with his duties, and so rub along until he has 
his pension and can retire. 

Is it too much to hope that, on a review at home of the considera- 
tions thus set forth, it will be recognised that British and South 
African interests alike call for action on some such lines as I have 
indicated, to avert the dangers to the new Colonies involved in a failure 
to provide them with a really first class judicial and administrative 
service ? AFRICANUS. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


(FOURTH ARTICLE.) 
XIII.—Tuer Gop or PurmosoppHy anp THE Gop or RELIGION. 


Ir has now been shown, in the course of the preceding articles, that 
the religious apologists of to-day, meeting science on its own grounds, 
are wholly unable to establish the religious doctrine of man—the 
doctrine that man has a life separable from the life of the physical 
organism ; or a will, the action of which is not as rigidly determined 
by causes as are any of the natural phenomena known to the 
astronomer or the chemist. I shall endeavour to make it clear, in 
the present article, that the religious apologists are equally unsuc- 
cessful, when the subject of their dispute with science is the religious 
doctrine of God—the doctrine that God, like man, is a free ethical 
Being ; and that from the physical universe, which he has deliberately 
planned and made, he is separable as man’s soul is alleged to be from 
the physical organism which it inhabits. I shall show that on the 
ground which science can recognise as its own, it is impossible for the 
religious apologists to establish such a doctrine .as this; and that 
before they can find any true basis for their theism, they must cease 
to look for it in the sphere of facts and causes which supplies what 
we call science with the entire subject-matter of its analysis. 

Let us then, before going further, state in general terms, but with 
as much precision as is possible, firstly, the thesis which the religious 
apologists desire to substantiate; and, secondly, the thesis of the 
scientific monists, their opponents, which the apologists desire to 
disprove by the evidence of science itself. 

The thesis of the apologists, with regard to God, is as follows :— 

(a) That a first cause exists, which is not only not identical with 
matter, but is also separable from it, and independent of it. 

(0) That this first cause is personal, conscious, and intelligent; 
and that all the effects produced in the physical universe are effects 
deliberately intended, planned, and designed by him, no matter 
whether they are produced by separate and direct actions on his part, 
or by a series of causes arranged by him in the beginning, in such a 
manner that designed effects should follow from them. 

(c) That this first cause has some special regard for man, and orders 
the whole universe, and in especial the affairs of the earth, in accord- 
ance with certain principles which man knows as justice. 
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The counter-thesis of the scientific monists is this :— 

(a) That whatever is now, is the consequence of whatever was; in 
other words, that in the primordial nebula out of which the existing 
universe arose, was contained the potency of everything which the 
universe contains now, including life and all its phenomena—human 
no less than animal reason. 

(b) That besides the forces, qualities, and materials contained in 
the primordial nebula, no other causes are necessary to explain the 
universe. 

(c) That if within and beyond this nebula—its forces, qualities, 
and materials—there should exist, as a fact, another cause, separable 
from it and of another kind, those who believe in it are right merely 
by accident; that nature affords no proof of it; that it is wholly 
superfluous as an hypothesis ; and that we have no means of knowing 
anything whatsoever as to its character. 

It must be our business now to see how science, on the one hand, 
supports its position, and how the apologists of religion on the other 
endeavour to undermine it; and in order to put the matter clearly 
before the reader, we will start with taking some writer on the 
religious side, who is a typical and favourable representative of the 
party to which he belongs, and collects and marshals its arguments 
in a competent and effective way. Many writers might be men- 
tioned, any one of whom would meet our requirements; but here 
again, as previously for a similar purpose, the writer I have selected 
as most suitable is a Roman Catholic. I refer to the Rev. John 
Gerard, the author of a recently published volume, entitled, Evolu- 
tionary Philosophy and Common Sense. It need hardly be said that 
Father Gerard, in dealing with the present question, writes not 
as a Roman Catholic—not even as a Christian ; but simply and solely 
as a defender of Ethical Theism. So little is his argument affected 
by any spirit peculiar to his Church, that Protestant and Presby- 
terian philosophers are numbered amongst his chief authorities. To 
Father Gerard’s volume we will, therefore, now turn, and see what are 
the arguments in favour of a natural theism, which the religious 
apologists of to-day are urging against their scientific opponents. 


XIV.—Tueistic Aronocetics AND DARWINISM. 


Having started with observing that, regarded as a philosophy of 
the universe, which dispenses with the hypothesis of a personal and 
transcendental First Cause, modern science is essentially a philosophy 
of evolution, Father Gerard proceeds to attack it by two distinct argu- 
ments. One of his contentions is that the doctrine of Evolution is 
demonstrably false and self-contradictory as a record of superficial 
facts. The other is that, even if it is true as a record of facts, it 
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utterly breaks down when we regard it as a philosophy which professes 
to explain them; and instead of showing that the hypothesis of a per- 
sonal Creator is superfluous, does but show, with a new clearness, that 
nothing can be explained without it. The second of these two con- 
tentions is by far the most important; but the first possesses an 
accidental if not any intrinsic significance; and before we approact 
the other, we will briefly consider this. 

In attacking the doctrine of Evolution, regarded as a record of facta, 
Father Gerard divides it into a doctrine of inorganic Hvolution 
and of organic; and he deals with each separately. His manner of 
dealing with the former need not detain us long. It is interesting 
only as an illustration of the spirit in which he attacks the latter, and 
the following few passages will be quite sufficient to explain it. 

* Not only,” he writes ironically, “‘ has there been organic evolution, 
producing the various species of plants and animals, but previous to 
this and preparatory for it, there was inorganic evolution of the 
material world, while subsequently there has been, and stillis, mental 
evolution of individuals and sociological evolution of collective man.” 
Such is the new Gospel. “If this,” he exclaims, “be indeed the great 
illuminating principle of the nature of things . . . all generations of 
men up to the present have been lost in Egyptian darkness, and 
their speculations may without further words be dismissed as 
absolutely worthless.” But is it true? He asks: “Do we find 
in the material history of the world, as known to us, plain evidence 
of continual and continuous progress towards greater and greater 
perfection, fraught with infinite possibilities in the future, of 
ever-evolving life and power? On the contrary, the process which 
we trace is one not of advance, but of degradation. The future 
which we are able clearly to foresee is one not of indefinite expansion 
for the powers of nature, but of the absolute extinction of them 
all.” Consequently—such is the conclusion of Father Gerard’s 
reasoning—facts prove that the doctrine of inorganic Evolution is 
nonsense. 

Now to many people this will seem absolute raving. They will 
say, and say truly, no school of evolutionists ever maintained that 
the universe will go on for eternity, “exhibiting a continual and 
continuous progress towards greater and greater perfection”: but 
all of them, on the contrary, from Lucretius to Haeckel, have main- 
tained the exact reverse—have maintained that suns and systems are 
not less mortal than we are. Father Gerard, nevertheless, has here 
an intelligible meaning—and one, moreover, which is, within limits, 
true. He means that, in accordance with what is called the 
doctrine of entropy, all differences in temperature will ultimately 
disappear from the universe, and heat will be equally distributed 
through one inert mass of matter. But in what way is this incon- 
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sistent with the doctrine of inorganic Evolution? The evolution of 
the universe from the primitive cosmic nebula is no more disproved 
by the fact that this same universe has for its end an ultimate cosmic 
solid, than the evolution of the embryo into the baby, and the baby 
into the complete man, is disproved by the subsequent degradation 
of the complete man into a corpse. 

In reality, no one sees this more clearly than Father Gerard 
himself : for, despite the above argument, he admits, in other passages, 
that he is substantially a believer in that very series of facts of 
which the doctrine of inorganic Evolution is a record. What he 
really means, as to inorganic evolution is this—not that the 
doctrine, as a statement of facts, is untrue; but that in order to 
explain the facts which it enunciates with complete accuracy, it 
is necessary to postulate the existence of a personal God, who 
endows the cosmic nebula with forces which, once given, renders 
its subsequent development into suns and planets inevitable. This 
is an intelligible position. It is one to which we shall return 
presently ; but his position being this—this and not any other— 
what does he gain by hiding his real assent to it, under the cover 
of passing sneers, and parenthetical affectations of refuting it? For 
this strange procedure, which is common to him and our religious 
apologists generally, there is an underlying reason of a very signifi- 
cant kind. We shall see what it is when, turning from the doctrine 
of Evolution in the inorganic sphere, we have seen how this same 
procedure is applied to the doctrine of evolution in the organic. 

The doctrine of organic evolution, if we express it in theological 
terms, amounts to this: that, even if we are obliged to postulate 
a God in order to explain anything, the grades and varieties of life 
are the result of a single divine act, which imparted certain potencies 
to a primitive living substance, and are emphatically not the result 
of any subsequent and isolated interferences. The whole object 
of the attack made by our religious apologists against the doctrine 
of organic Evolution, regarded as a record of facts, is to show that 
the hypothesis of a single divine act, accomplished when life was 
initiated, is utterly insufficient, and that a few, or a multitude of 
subsequent isolated interferences must be postulated in order to 
explain the varieties of living things as they are. 

Such being the case then, Father Gerard’s volume shows us 
that the main contentions of our contemporary apologists are as 
follows: firstly, that the doctrine of organic Evolution has no 
evidence to support it; secondly, that there is evidence, but the 
evidence is not sufficient; and thirdly, that if it is sufficient, it is 
sufficient only on condition that we include in our idea of evolution 
occasional interferences by the Deity, which set the natural forces 
working in new directions. 
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The first and most uncompromising of these contentions Father 
Gerard enunciates thus: “ The theory of Natural Selection was so 
ingenious, and was advanced by its author with such ability and such 
a richness of illustration, that it wore for a time every appearance of 
plausibility ; but the interest which it aroused stimulated ‘a host of 
investigators’ to study the subject more minutely; and their 
researches have revealed a number of phenomena in Nature, with 
which the Darwinian hypothesis cannot be made to square. 
Consequently,” says Father Gerard, “the whole scientific world ‘ has 
now abandoned, tacitly or openly, all that was essential to Dar- 
winism’; and a doctrine which, for a time, was held to have been 
absolutely demonstrated, has now been degraded ‘below even the 
level of a hypothesis.’ The structure of Darwinism remains, but 
the foundation of it is admittedly gone. What is it, then,” asks 
Father Gerard, “ but a mere castle in the air?” 

Now on this piece of criticism the first observation to be made is, 
that one of its principal propositions is in direct contradiction to fact. 
Whether the theory of Natural Selection be a true theory or not, the 
scientific world of to-day have not agreed to abandon it. But 
the real meaning, which Father Gerard wraps up in such reckless 
language, we should, if we cross-questioned him, find out to be 
this :—not that the theory of Natural Selection has been abandoned 
by the scientific thinkers generally ; but that it ought to be aban- 
doned by them, if they would only consider the objections to it; 
and what the chief objections are he proceeds to tell us himself. 
They are these. 

In the first place, if all living things were derived from a single 
source, and one species was gradually developed from another, we 
should find the intermediate links by which the different species were 
united ; but the only animal in whose pedigree these links are to be 
found is the horse. This forms, he says, “ an interesting chapter in 
the history of animal life, but we shall have to weigh it with very 
great care before admitting that it has any of the significance which 
evolutionists claim for it.” 

In the second place, he says, the theory of Natural Selection is based 
on an assumption which, on the very face of it,is absurd. It assumes 
that there is a tendency in the offspring of living things to vary 
from their parents in a way which is essentially blind and random ; 
and that those whose variations are such as to best adapt them to their 
environment, are selected for survival, because they are the fittest to 
survive. But if the tendency be purposeless, and an affair of chance 
only, why should there be any tendency amongst the offspring at 
all to vary in such a way that any of them will be better equipped than 
their parents for the great struggle for existence? A tendency of this 
kind, which leads to a reasonable and consistent end, is altogether un- 
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imaginable, if we conceive of it as blind and purposeless, and not 
impelled and guided by an intelligible and supervising Deity. 
Therefore the Darwinian theory is absurd, in respect of its first 
principle. 

The third objection that he urges is more remarkable still. 
According to Professor Huxley, says Father Gerard, “the funda- 
mental proposition of Evolution is ‘that the whole world, living 
and not living, is the result of the mutual interaction, according 
to definite laws, of the powers possessed by the molecules of which 
the primitive nebulosity was composed’ . . . . Butif,” Father 
Gerard continues, “the imperious law of evolution has done every- 
thing that has ever been done, where does Natural Selection come in ? 
And what has Mr. Darwin done to improve our knowledge by intro- 
ducing this new and altogether futile fact into the business? .. . 
What is the meaning of the argument that evolution has worked 
through natural selection . . . when there could have been no such 
thing as selection at all, as nothing has ever come to pass except 
the inevitable results towards which evolution was from the beginning 
predetermined ? ” 

Of all his criticisms on the doctrine of organic evolution, this 
is the one in which Father Gerard personally appears to take 
the most delight: but there is yet another which, on purely 
objective grounds, he recognises as constituting the most formidable 
weapon in his armoury. This criticism is based on the calculations 
of modern scientists, relating to the date at which the earth first 
began to be habitable; and he insists on the fact that according to 
authorities as eminent as Lord Kelvin, the earth has not been 
capable of being the scene of life for a period nearly so long as the 
Darwinian school require, in order to give the evolutionary process time 
in which to complete itself. 

And now let us see what all these objections come to. The only 
one that deserves serious consideration is the last; but before dealing 
with this it will be instructive to glance at the others. In each of 
these arguments, or illustrations, all that Father Gerard does is not 
to demolish any error or any doctrine of the Darwinians, but either 
passionately to uphold some truth which they themselves assert, or to 
tilt at some crude piece of nonsense which is not asserted by 
anybody. Thus Father Gerard imagines that he has the Darwinians 
on the hip, because Darwinism, which, according to him, treats 
variation as merely a random tendency, cannot explain why it should 
result in the appearance of those progressively superior organisms 
which natural selection marks out for survival: whereas, in reality, 
what both Darwin and the Darwinians say is that they accept this 
variation as a fact, but make no attempt to explain it; and they are 
so far from regarding it as at random that one of their main con- 
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tentions is that there is no such thing as a random force in the 
universe. 

A similar criticism applies to the Father’s argument that if the 
theory of organic Evolution is true, the theory of Natural Selection 
must be false, because evolution leaves nothing for natural selection 
to do; whilst if, on the other hand, the theory of Natural Selection 
is true, the theory of Evolution is false for a similar reason. It is un- 
necessary to point out to an educated man like Father Gerard that, 
according’ to the evolutionary theory, all the phenomena which it deals 
with are parts of one single process ; that natural selection, as under- 
stood by Darwin, does not imply the interference of any outside will ; 
and that, even if it did, the slightest volition of the highest living thing 
and of the lowest, is just as inevitable a result of the constitution of 
the primordial nebula, as the gradual cooling of the earth and the 
gradual burning out of the sun. One of the first points on which 
Father Gerard himself insists is that in order to believe in organic 
evolution, we must be shown some natural agency by which it might 
be brought about. Here he turns round on himself, and begins by 
solemnly saying that it cannot be evolution if it requires any agency 
at all; and ends by arguing as though, in the Darwinian theory, 
Natural Selection was an agency not natural but miraculous. 

It is a relief to turn from the arguments we have just 
been considering to that which he bases on the difficulty of 
finding sufficient time for a process so admittedly slow as the 
alleged evolution of species, within the period placed by geology 
at the service of the Darwinian school. This is a difficulty which 
Darwin himself acknowledged; and it cannot be said that as yet 
we have any complete answer to it. Father Gerard is, however, 
entirely wrong in supposing that we can have no grounds for 
believing that a process is due to natural causes unless we can 
completely identify them, and all the details of their operation. We 
do not believe that a conjurer works a miracle because we cannot 
detect the means by which he performs some trick. That all living 
things have been developed by a natural process from a common 
primitive origin, is a fact attested by so overwhelming a mass of 
evidence, that our belief in it is untouched by the incompleteness of 
our present knowledge of its details. Were Father Gerard’s views 
correct, we should look on every disease as a miracle, the origin and 
the diminution of which were not certainly understood by us. The 
surprising thing is not that in fifty years we have failed to unveil the 
process of the evolution of species completely, but that we have 
discovered, in so short a time, so much about its operations as we 
have, and that evidences and illustrations of the reality of the great 
process itself, direct or analogical, should have been accumulated 
with such rapidity. Of these, one of the most important is the 
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evidence from universal analogy, and it is precisely because this 
evidence is so strong that Father Gerard, and our apologists 
generally, entertain so strong a dislike to admitting that evolution 
is the law throughout the whole inorganic world: for if it once be 
admitted that this process is there supreme, it is impossible to dismiss 
as otherwise than antecedently probable, the assumption that it is 
supreme in the inorganic world also. 

And now let me call attention to the following interesting point. 
Father Gerard’s most serious argument against evolution in the 
erganic world, being based, as we have seen, on the want of sufficient 
time for its operation, implies and assumes—for it would otherwise be 
wholly meaningless—that evolution in the inorganic world is a 
rigidly demonstrated fact ; for the abstruse calculations with regard to 
geologic time, which he quotes from Lord Kelvin and others, in order 
to confute Darwinism, have no value or meaning excepting on the 
cardinal supposition that the suns and worlds and systems have arisen 
from the various vapours, solely through the natural working of 
absolutely unchanging laws. Thus Father Gerard, in order to prove 
that organic evolution must be a fiction, finds his strongest argument 
in the assumption that inorganic evolution is a fact; and ifthe latter 
be a fact—as he here admits that it is—his whole objection to the 
former, as being otherwise than antecedently probable, vanishes. 
But something more remarkable yet still remains to be added. This is 
that, after urging all these foregoing arguments, which are meant to 
prove, if they are meant to prove anything, that the theory of Evolu- 
tion, inorganic and organic equally, is absurd, false and impossible, as 
a record of empirical facts, Father Gerard in other parts of his volume 
admits that all the while he is a firm, if unwilling, believer in it, as a 
record of facts, after all. 

“Undoubtedly,” he says, “ we find that, speaking broadly, the history 
of life on the earth has been a history of evolution—that is to say, the 
scheme of vegetable and animal life, as we know it, has been gradually 
unfolded in a progression of types from lower to higher, the same 
general lines of structure being elaborated to greater and greater 
perfection. Undoubtedly, also, our acquaintance with the functions 
ef Nature leads us to believe that successive changes have been 
wrought by continuous operation of natural laws, rather than by 
constant and abrupt interference with their course. In other words, 
we judge it more probable that the species of plants and animals 
have been produced, as we see each individual produced, by the 
development of a germ pre-determined to develop.” 

Here we have Father Gerard admitting, as substantially established, 
the very doctrine which he makes such a parade of proving to be 
both unproved and impossible, and which it is obvious he would be 
delighted to disprove, if he could. And our religious apologists 
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generally make use of the same tactics. They act as men would be 
acting who, having made Mr. Darwin’s acquaintance, appeared on a 
public platform with him, hanging on his arm, calling him their very 
good friend, and trying all the while to assassinate him with a dagger 
of cardboard. What is the reason of such conduct? I will proceed 
to explain this. 


XV.—EvoLvuTion AND AN Ernicat Gop. 


The contradiction, which have just been pointed out, between the 
admission that the doctrine of Evolution is true, and the series of 
futile arguments which aim at showing that it is false, does not escape 
Father Gerard himself; and he is constantly pausing in order to 
explain away his seeming inconsistency. He attacks the doctrine, he 
says, only because, as explained by evolutionists, it denies the existence 
of a living and intelligent Creator, who deliberately constituted the 
cosmic vapour at the beginning of things, in such a way that the 
inorganic universe should result from it ; and at a later date similarly 
constituted the primary living substance so that species should evolve 
from it, which he had deliberately planned beforehand. Father 
Gerard and his brother apologists frequently and emphatically say that 
they would have no quarrel with the doctrine of Evolution whatsoever, 
were it stated as an explanation of the means by which a divine 
design is accomplished. And in saying this, doubtless they believe 
that they are speaking the truth. We shall see presently that in this 
they altogether deceive themselves, but first let us deal with the 
relation of evolution to divine design. 

The assertion that the denial of any such design is an essential part 
of the creed of modern evolutionists, is based by Father Gerard on 
some utterances of Professor Huxley, who, in making them, was, in 
the first place, stating only his own opinion ; and in the second place 
was enunciating not the Evolutionary doctrine, but merely certain 
inferences which he himself drew from it. If Father Gerard will 
turn to the Life of Darwin, by his son, he will find it most emphatically 
stated by a firm believer in Darwinism that there is nothing in 
Darwinism to render the theory of design incredible. From the 
point of view of the apologist, so far as design is concerned, its worst 
offence is this: not that it denies design, but merely that it deprives 
of their value a multitude of individual proofs of it, on which 
apologists once relied. It forbids us to argue, from the adaptation 
of our organs to our needs, that these were ever directly invented and 
constructed for us in order that we might live. It forces us to say 
that we live because we happen to possess these organs. But Father 
Gerard is never weary of saying that this doctrine merely thrusts the 
argument for design farther back, and makes us postulate an Intelli- 
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gence which has made and wound up the clock, instead of one which 
from moment to moment is pushing and regulating the hands. 

If, therefore, the religious apologists of to-day have any confidence 
in their own logic and philosophy, they can, in so far as the doctrine 
of divine design and intelligence is in reality the only doctrine they 
are defending, have no ground for quarrel with the doctrine of 
Evolution whatsoever: for, instead of disproving the existence of an 
intelligent Creator, it affords, according to them, the most conclusive 
demonstration of it that has ever been vouchsafed to man. Here, 
however, it is quite true that men of science generally would disagree 
with them. Men of science would say that, whilst modern scientific 
knowledge is not inconsistent with the hypothesis of an intelligent 
First Cause, it renders it, nevertheless, at once superfluous and 
improbable; or at least reduces it to a kind of philosophic fancy, of the 
truth of which we can, in Professor Huxley’s phrase, have no more 
knowledge than we can have of the state of Politics in the Moon. 
That behind or within the phenomena of matter and consciousness 
which make up for us the totality of experienced or known existence, 
there is some all-embracing cause which is for ever beyond our 
comprehension—this is asserted by the scientific thinkers of to-day 
as vehemently as it is asserted by any school of theologians. I 
mentioned in a former article that even Professor Haeckel, who is 
popularly supposed to represent the extremest form of materialism, 
declares that modern science, when it approaches the Universal Cause, 
is obliged to conceive of it in a manner that closely approaches 
Deism. Still, this fact remains that Haeckel and men of science 
generally do not attribute to it that centralised consciousness and per- 
sonality, and that quasi-human intention, which are absolutely essential 
to the religious conception of God. Science, however, when it reaches 
this supreme question, in the ordinary sense of the word, ceases to be 
science any more. Having supplied the empirical facts which both 
parties accept, it leaves the question of the nature of the first cause to 
be settled or debated, not by science but philosophy: and if our reli- 
gious apologists, whilst accepting their scientific opponents as teachers 
with regard to the empirical facts of the universe, refuse to accept 
these teachers as anything but dunces in philosophy, and really believe 
that the facts, by a clear and inevitable logic, not only force us to infer 
a universal cause which is a mystery, but also to attribute to it a quasi- 
human design and purpose, they can have no reason for looking on 
evolutionism otherwise than as their most powerful ally. Why then, 
in spite of their submission to it, do they regard it with such suspicion 
and antipathy ? 

The answer to this question is as follows. Though it is absolutely 
essential to the position of the religious apologist that he should 
justify himself in imputing design to the First Cause, the doctrine of 
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design is practically not the most important element in his theism, 
but is included in another, as the less is included in the greater. 
The most important element in such a theism, the element which alone 
makes the system, in a practical sense, religious, is not the doctrine 
that God has designed the universe, but that being its designer and 
mover, he is himself essentially separate from it, and that the 
uniform laws of which the phenomenal universe is the manifestation, 
represent no laws by which he is himself bound. We might grant 
to the First Cause as much purpose and intelligence as we pleased, 
but if we did not at the same time grant it freedom as well, we 
should merely have a God of philosophy, not a God of religion. 
We should have a God whose nature and actions were as rigidly 
determined as the movements of the stars and molecules—movements 
which, in this case, are not only caused and designed by God, but are 
actually movements of God himself made visible. A God of this 
kind, no matter how intelligent, could have no religious or moral 
relations with man, any more than a man can have with the 
animaleule which inhabit his veins. He could no more help or 
comfort, reward or chastise his creatures, than the moon for their 
benefit could come down from the sky ; and however, for philosophi- 
cal reasons, we might be obliged to distinguish him from Nature, for 
practical purposes he would be Nature, and nothing more. Such 
being the case, then, the reason of the instinctive antipathy which 
our religious apologist feels for the doctrine of Evolution, is not that 
it conflicts with the doctrine of divine design, but that it rubs out of 
the universe all traces of divine freedom, and exhibits God as power- 
less to break through those iron laws of which, if he is truly the 
author, he is just as truly the victim. That the doctrine of Evolution 
does do this, is undoubted. It leaves us free, if we like, to credit the 
First Cause with intelligence ; but it shows us, if it shows anything, 
that the action of its intelligence is determined by an iron law of 
causation, and that its volitions succeed one another as necessarily as 
the movements of the stars in their courses. 

Our religious apologists, therefore, are actuated by a perfectly sound 
instinct in attacking the doctrine of Evolution, even whilst they 
admit its truth; but the cardinal point on which I am here concerned to 
insist is, that whilst their instinct is sound, their procedure is sui- 
cidal. If they wish to escape from the conclusions which the scientific 
monists, their opponents, draw from the facts of evolution admitted 
by the apologists themselves, they will never invalidate these conclu- 
sions, and will never establish any others, by meeting their opponents 
on the plane of scientific observation and reasoning, and endeavour- 
ing to find amongst the facts which science reveals to us any means 
of invalidating the great monistic inference. If science is to be tried 
by science, the monistic inferenceis inevitable. This will become 
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still clearer when we advance a step further, and consider other 
attributes besides those of intelligence and freedom, which the 
religious apologists claim for their First Cause. They not only claim 
that God is free and intelligent. It is equally essential to their 
position that they show him to be ethically good—that they not only 
show him to have designed his creation intelligently and with a definite 
purpose, and to have designed it as he has, being free to have designed 
it otherwise, but that they show him to have designed it also in 
accordance with an infinite love and justice, the primary object of 
which, so far as man knows, is man. They would themselves be fore- 
most in admitting that their religion would fall to the ground if their 
God, having been shown to possess both freedom and intelligence, 
should, at the same time, be shown to have misused both—to have 
immorally misused the one and stupidly misused the other. It would 
be useless for them to prove that the facts set before us by science 
force us to infer a God, unless they prove that these facts force us 
also to infer a God who is perfect—perfect as an artificer, perfect as 
a moral being. 

In saying this, I do not mean to imply that the God of the theists 
is, as their opponents say he is, nothing more than “a magnified and 
non-natural man.” On the contrary, all theologians admit that his 
nature is unfathomable—that his goodness and his intelligence are 
unthinkably higher than ours; but they maintain, nevertheless, that 
the truest idea we can gain of him is to be gained through our own 
experience of ourselves, as beings endowed with reason, and a sense of 
virtue and holiness. Christianity teaches that God has revealed himself 
most fully to us asa man; and every argument for design, drawn from 
the facts of nature, rests on the supposition that we can infer his charac- 
ter from his acts, just as we infer from his acts the character of a human 
being. The celebrated argument, which our apologists still so fre- 
quently quote, that we can from an examination of nature infer an 
intelligent Maker, just as we can from the examination of the works 
of a watch, is an argument which, whatever its intrinsic value, 
illustrates very clearly the character of this method of reasoning. It 
claims to be a method which leads to a certain conclusion by getting 
together all the evidence that is available, no matter what its tendency ; 
impartially giving its due weight to each portion of it ; and framing 
a verdict in accordance with the rules of common-sense, just as a 
judge or a jury would, in an ordinary Court of Law. The 
essentials of the procedure are an unbiassed mind, at the beginning, 
and a willingness to give to the evidence which points in one direction 
as minute and as fair a consideration as to the evidence which points 
in another. 

If, then, for argument’s sake, we assume it to have been satisfactorily 
proved from the facts which science puts before us, that the First 
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Cause of the universe is a God who is both free and intelligent, what 
sort of conclusions do these same facts, when comprehensively and 
impartially weighed, lead us to form as to his goodness, his skill as 
an artificer, his wisdom as a moral ruler? The beautiful side of 
Nature—the sublimity of its great, and the exquisiteness of its minute 
processes, the astonishing adaptation of organs to their respective 
functions—here we have an order of facts sufficiently familiar to us 
all; and from these facts, so far as they go, if we assume the first 
cause to be a person, we are right in inferring that he is in the 
highest degree wise, powerful, and benevolent. Moreover, if we 
include, as we ought to do, amongst the evidence to be carefully 
weighed, that which is supplied by the experiences of the human 
soul—by its longings, its aspirations, its repentances, its propensity 
to adoration and prayer, and its sense of rest in the idea that God 
is good—we have further grounds for concluding that the previous 
inference was correct, and for maintaining that the Creator is proved, 
by his whole creation, to be perfect in his relation to everything, and 
more particularly in his relation toman. We may grant, in short, 
that, if we confine our attention to the class of facts just indicated, 
our religious apologists are able, by a sound scientific induction, to 
raise their God from the ranks of mere philosophic first cause, to the 
rank of a Being worthy love, worship and obedience. 

The truth of the matter is, however, that the class of facts just 
referred to is very far from constituting the whole of the evidences at 
our disposal. There are a multitude of others of a very different kind, 
and these,if we take them by themselves, as we just now took the 
former, will lead us to a conclusion totally different also. ‘These, like 
the former, are so familiar that we need not do more than indicate 
them by means of a few examples. In the vital process of nature 
there is a seemingly reckless waste. For every human being that is 
born, no less than for every salmon, innumerable seeds and poten- 
tialities of life are wasted. For one spark that grows to a flame, 
millions go out in darkness. For every human being that comes to 
maturity and thrives, numbers, in consequence of no fault of their 
own, never come to maturity at all, or, if they do, are broken before 
their time—broken inevitably, and cast into Nature’s rubbish-heap. 
The human organism, and its organs, which apologists declare to be 
so perfect, are, even in the most perfect examples of it, full of flaws and 
weaknesses. They all suggest the work of an artist, who, if tried by 
any standard of perfection, has invariably fallen short of it—help- 
lessly or perversely failed; the work of an architect whose houses 
are in some respects commodious and beautiful, but are all vitiated 
by some inexcusable fault of structure—houses with poisonous 
drains, or dry rot in their timbers. These defects, which have 
always, in a sense, been obvious, have been emphasised and elucidated 
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by the discoveries of modern science. Again, if we turn from men 
as beings made by the Creator, and consider how, having been made, 
this Creator has dealt with them, we are confronted with facts of the 
same disconcerting kind. He has not only failed to make them 
perfect as animals. In providing them with a moral nature, his 
failure has been equally signal; and when we consider him as a free 
agent, presiding over the circumstances of their lives, and try him by 
any standards of justice and common-sense, we find that if there is 
any evidence to show that he is wise and good, there is evidence no 
less abundant to show that he is brutal and stupid. Who has been 
able to discover in the history of the world, as a whole, any consistent 
scheme of just and benevolent government, by which individuals 
invariably receive their deserts, and are placed in the circumstances 
most favourable to their highest moral development ? What man in 
his senses will maintain that such an event as the Earthquake of 
Lisbon, if it were possible to impute it to a king, and to regard it as 
evidence of his character, would fail to show that his character had 
elements in it of the idiot or the blackguard? And if it would 
prove this with regard to a king, it proves, so far as it goes, the same 
thing with regard to God. One of the commonest arguments, 
indeed, in favour of a future life is this—that there must be another 
world in which God will exhibit his justice, because he fails so 
signally to exhibit it in the only world we know. Even a writer as 
devout as Cardinal Newman has been forced in honesty to admit 
that if we view the world as ordinary impartial observers, it will 
appear to us as abandoned by God, rather than governed by him— 
or, in other words, it will appear to be governed by a bad God 
rather than by a good one. 

[ am not maintaining that, if on independent grounds we have 
reason to believe in a God who is good and perfect, these apparent 
evidence of his imperfections need be fatal to our creed. Our 
devout fancy may suggest many possible explanations of them, or our 
devout faith may make explanation unnecessary. But in this case we 
are interpreting the facts which science and nature give us, by an 
independent and foregone conclusion with regard to God’s character. 
We are not simply and honestly inferring his character from the facts. 
If we are simply and honestly inferring his character from the facts, 
and if some of these facts suggest, as they no doubt do, that he is 
great, good, all-wise, all-benevolent, and so forth, other and more 
numerous facts suggest with equal force, that he is blundering, 
capricious, cruel, and in spite of his power, contemptible: and the 
former facts, instead of diminishing the damning force of the letter, 
do but add to it; for if the former prove that God, when he chooses, 
can be so clever, and so kind, the stupidity, the cruelty and the 
carelessness which are concurrently proved against him by the latter, 
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prove him tu be duubly bad, because he is capable of being so much 
better. It is indeed hardly possible to imagine a more ridiculous and 
odious character than that which impartial reasoning, unenlightened 
by faith, and basing its conclusion solely on a comprehensive view of 
the universe, would be forced to attribute to the Personality by whom 
this universe has been made and is directed. That the devout mind 
instinctively revolts against this conclusion, may afford us grounds 
for supposing that this conclusion is untrue; but it does nothing to 
show that it is not the sole conclusion which philosophy and 
common-sense can draw from the facts of science. It only shows 
that those who believe in God’s goodness are the victims of self-deceit, 
and are degrading themselves in the eyes of others, when they 
pretend to establish their cherished belief by evidence, which, if 
taken by itself, reduces it to a wild absurdity. 

With regard, then, to the doctrine of God, as related to the facts 
of science, the utmost the religious apologists can prove by ordinary 
reasoning—if we admit that they can prove so much—is, that the 
First Cause of the universe of mind and matter must possess certain 
faculties analogous to thought and purpose. ‘To this extent it is 
possible they may gain a victory over modern scientific thinkers, 
such as Huxley, Haeckel, and Mr. Spencer, who refrain from saying 
that the Unknowable either wills or thinks. But this victory is, 
for religious purposes, a barren one. It does not lead us to a good 
God, and it does not lead us to a free God. To the ordinary mind it 
will doubtless appear, at first sight, that the belief in God’s goodness 
is, as an element of religion, more essential than a belief in his free- 
dom. So far, however, as we are concerned with the scientific and 
intellectual uspects of the question, this is not the case. Before 
considering whether the facts of science warrant us in regarding God 
as being ethically good or bad, we must settle first whether we are 
warranted in regarding him as free in a sense which enables us to 
credit him with any moral character at all. If the facts of science 
will not warrant us in doing this, to discern the evidences of his 
goodness is, in strict logic, superfluous. Let us return, then, to the 
question of God’s freedom, and reflect upon it once again. 


XVI.—Tue Locic or Cosmic ATHEISM. 


In a certain sense all theologians admit that God is bound by 
the necessities of his own nature. He could, for instance, not do 
what is evil. But all theologians maintain that there is an infinite 
number ot things which he is essentially free and able to do or not 
todo. The denial of freedom to God, of which we are here speaking, 
is a denial that any two courses ever have been or ever can be open 
tohim. Translated into the objective terms of science, this denial ex- 
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presses itself thus: if every molecular movement, every physical force, 
every sequence, every phenomenon, in the organic or inorganic universe, 
is inseparable from God, God is, in his turn, practically inseparable 
from them. Even if we assent to the supposition that his substance and 
the substance of the universe are different, yet the two are, so far as 
our knowledge extends, joined together in such a practically 
indissoluble way, that, as with the wheel of a watch, made out of 
two welded dises, the one substance cannot move without a correspond- 
ing movement of: the other, and thus divine acts and volitions 
succeed each other with the regularity of the inexorable and inevit- 
able phenomena whose occurrence the astronomer calculates. That is 
to say, that nature, or the universe as we know it, may not be 
co-extensive with God, but so far as it extends it is for practical 
purposes part of God, and in that part of him we ourselves are 
included. If this is the case all differences between right and 
wrong disappear. Impurity, bestiality and selfishness are as divine 
as piety, purity and self-devotion. Our high impulses and our low 
impulses form themselves and translate themselves into action, like 
chemical combinations, or like molar or molecular motions, in 
accordance with equally divine and equally unchanging laws. How 
utterly fatal this theory is to anything like an ethical theism—to 
anything like religion in the sense in which we are using the word 
here, and how utterly helpless it is, on scientific grounds, to escape 
from it, can be shown by evidence drawn from the very quarter in 
which our religious apologists would least expect to find it; and it is 
in order to call attention to this evidence that I come back to the 
subject. 

This evidence is supplied us by certain arguments of our modern 
scientists, which apologists like Father Gerard seem to altogether 
overlook. Just as other apologists, in the interests of an ethical 
theism, attack the inference drawn by scientists from the empirical 
facts of the universe, so do our scientists endeavour, in the interests 
of ethics, to elude the consequence of the inferences which they them- 
selves draw. As a type of science arraying itself in opposition to 
ethical theism, Father Gerard singles out Professor Huxley ; and the 
type he selects is an excellent one, but he only half understands it. 
In order to discredit his distinguished opponent’s authority—-to show 
how poorly he reasoned, and how little his judgment was worth, 
when once he quitted the narrow dominion of the specialist, Father 
Gerard selects for criticism a number of philosophic utterances, 
and exhibits them to us as examples of mental confusion and absurdity. 
That these particular criticisms are in my own opinion as good as they 
are damaging, can be shown by the curious fact that of the passages 
which Father Gerard deals with thus, several of the most important 
had been previously selected, and the same absurdities in them pointed 
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out, by myself. Professor Huxley, for example, in each of his Essays, 
expresses his contempt for those ignorant persons who say that science 
teaches a doctrine of Necessity. It does, he says, nothing of the kind. 
It teaches that because certain things have invariably happened in the 
past, we have every reason for believing that they will continue to 
happen in the future. But what, he exclaims, has Necessity to do 
with this? “ It is nothing but a shadow of my own mind’s throwing.” 
Father Gerard and I have both taken this passage for a text; and 
pointed out the ineptitude of trying to establish a difference between the 
doctrine that unsupported stones always wi// fall and the doctrine 
that they always must fall, Now it is natural to ask how a man of 
Professor Huxley’s powers could have been beguiled into descending 
to such childish quibbling, apparently having persuaded himself 
that it was the most solemn and perfect truth. Father Gerard 
asks this question but he wholly mistakes the answer. He says 
that Professor Huxley has been driven to reason thus because 
he is determined not to admit the absolute Government of God. 
The real reason is just the reverse of this. It is that he is 
determined not to surrender the supreme value of morality. If one 
of the characteristics of our modern scientific thinkers is an animus 
against theism, another characteristic, no less striking and general, is 
a determination to show that they can vindicate for the moral life a 
dignity equal to that with which any theism could invest it. 
Schopenhauer, Mr. Spencer, and Professor Huxley, even Professor 
Haeckel—all of them illustrated this; and it is this determination, 
which for them is logically quite indefensible, that that class of 
absurdities is due, which Father Gerard so rightly castigates. These 
thinkers are absurd, they are self-contradicting, not when they deny 
God, but when, having denied God, they seek to invest morality 
with a quasi-divine importance. 

Of their attempts in this direction I shall take a remarkable 
example. It is to be found in the celebrated lecture on “ Evolution 
and Ethics,” which Professor Huxley delivered not very long 
before his death. In this lecture he seeks, with a pathetic and 
forlorn ingenuity, to find in that system of things which alone his 
science recognises some foothold for morality, independent of what he 
calls the Cosmos, or the universe of evolved phenomena. Now, the 
essence of the doctrine of Evolution is, he says, ‘‘ That the whole world, 
living and not living, is the result of the mutual interaction, according 
to definite laws, of the powers possessed by the molecules of which the 
primitive nebulosity was composed.” But evolution, or the “ cosmic pro- 
cess,” as in this lecture he prefers to callit, he frankly recognises to be 
altogether non-moral, and only by being non-moral, to escape being 
morally monstrous. Out of the cosmic process however, he says there 
arises another—namely, the “Social or the ‘Ethical process,’ which 
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attacks the cosmic process at every step, and substitutes for it a 


process . . . the end of which is not the survival of those who may 
happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions 
which exist, but of those which are ethically the best. . . . The history 


of civilisation,” he proceeds, ‘details the steps by which men have 
in this way succeeded in building up an artificial world within the 
cosmic. Fragile reed, as he may be, man, as Pascal says, is a 
thinking reed ; and there lies within him a fund of energy, oper- 
ating intelligently, and so far akin to that which pervades the 
universe, that it is competent to influence and modify the cosmic 
process.’’ Professor Huxley’s whole argument is summed up in these 
few sentences: and what does it come to? None of “the wretched 
little curates,” at whose apologetics he delights to sneer, ever com- 
mitted himself to an argument more transparently and more 
feebly false. In the first place, what is less honest or more unscientific 
than the manner in which he begs the question, by confusing 
the term “cosmic process,’ which naturally suggests and in- 
cludes all the processes of the universe, to the single process of 
selection, or the survival of the fittest? And yet on this 
procedure his whole argument depends. He confines the term 
“cosmic”? to this one particular process, in order that he may 
represent any process which is opposed to this one as being a process 
which is opposed to the cosmic also—a process by which, within a 
cosmos essentially natural, man builds up for himself an artificial 
world which is independent of it. To call this pitiable piece of 
card-sharping with words and ideas sophistry, is to pay it a high 
compliment. If science teaches us anything—so says Professor 
Huxley—it teaches us that the whole ‘‘ world, living and not living,” 
has been evolved from the primitive cosmic vapour by the action of 
iaws immanent from the beginning in its molecules. To doubt this 
doctrine is, he says, “ to doubt science.” How, then, is it possible 
that there can be any real distinction, or that there can seem to be any 
to anybody but “ wretched little curates’’ and their equals, between 
the artificial and the natural, between evolution and ethics, between 
man’s acts and those of the cosmos? Every act, every thought, 
every tendency, that originates in the brain of man is an integral 
part of the one great process of nature; and what he calls the ethical 
process is opposed to what he calls the cosmic only as molecular 
attraction is opposed to molecular repulsion. At best, it has for its 
end merely some slow, partial, and transitory amelioration in the 
momentary lot of a vanishing race of beings, and if the cosmos is, as 
Professor Huxley says it is, essentially non-ethical, or even anti- 
ethical in its totality, it cannot, in the passing action of one of its 
miuutest parts, contain any principle which is opposed to its character 
asawhole. Professor Huxley, when he attempts to establish a con- 
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trary conclusion, is broken by the monism of which he is himself 
the impassioned exponent; and the reasonings by which, in the 
interests of man’s ethical dignity, he seeks to clear or deflect the course 
of his monistic logic, are like the antics of a barking terrier in front 
of a locomotive engine. 

Religious apologists, such as Father Gerard, are quick in perceiv- 
ing, and are eager in exposing, these logical absurdities of their 
opponents. The absurdities which their opponents commit when 
trying to find in monism any ground for the doctrine of man’s moral 
aud spiritual dignity, are merely the counterpart of the absurdities 
which they solemnly commit themselves, when trying to find amongst 
the admitted facts of science any ground for the doctrine of a personal 
and ethical God, between whom and man there could exist any 
reasonable relation. 

Science, then, in the principles from which it starts, and in the 
conclusion to which it leads, is essentially non-religious. It not 
only fails to support the essential doctrines of religion, but, as is 
every day becoming more apparent, it excludes them. If then we 
accept, as all reasonable people do accept, the facts which science 
teaches, are we, as reasonable people, bound to reject religion? 
I shall show in the next article that we are not, and why we 
are not. 


W. iH Mattock. 
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THERE are, in all the works of man, grades of excellence fairly easy 
to distinguish and define; progresses which lead us gently, almost 
insensibly, from point to point, making it possible for the thoughtful 
onlooker to follow from the first step to the last, to weigh and measure, 
to judge with nicety and precision, the value of an achievement. But 
the last step, the one that parts excellence from greatness, is no mere 
step, itis a chasm before which criticism is struck with a certain dumb- 
ness ; not only because emotion obscures judgment, but because in the 
presence of greatness words lose their value, praise becomes trifling, 
and fault-finding ridiculous. 

Is this not true of all greatnesses? Poets have written, and will 
write for ever, of the ocean’s majesty, of the white silence of 
mountains, of the green forest’s magic peace, of love’s immensity ; yet 
each one of us, facing these wonders anew, finds himself in the 
presence of emotions as poignant and surprising as if none before had 
ever felt them or sought to give them expression. Critics in every 
generation pore over Hamlet, the Ninth Symphony, the Sistine 
Chapel, the stones of Venice, until every detail of their construction 
is revealed ; yet none can describe the essence of that which subjects 
us. In the presence of all greatness we are seized by that portion 
of greatness which touches infinity ; and as we gaze, eager to per- 
ceive, into the upward depths of all masterpieces, our feelings are 
akin to those we experience when, on a moonless night, we look 
into the sky beholding multitudes of stars, and stars beyond each 
star. 

It is the inexpressible part of greatness that is greatness itself. 
Lately, standing before that glorious fragment, the Victory of 
Samothrace, I tried to explain to another what it was that quickened 
this marble into something more vibrating than life itself: it was 
easy to point to certain beauties of line and of modelling; to the 
transparency of the fluttering garments blown close to the limbs by 
the free winds of the air in flight; to the expansion of the bosom 
filled with breath of exultation and of certitude ; to the strength of 
that bosom, its conquering palpitation of faith; but even here the 
limit of words was reached before that which was most worth saying 
had begun to be said. 

This is probably why criticism falls so joyfully upon a man’s faults 
and limitations, which are always expressible; there are, indeed, 
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often more actual blemishes in a great work than in the most excel- 
lent of the works that fall short of greatness. 

Monna Vanna is full of faults, and yet it is a masterpiece, perhaps 
the finest drama written in our day. There blows about it that 
breath of immortality which alone matters. 

No living writer is so delusively easy to criticise as Maeterlinck. 
His characteristics have, from the very first, been definite, his style 
personal and peculiar, his field apparently limited ; in spite of the 
natural beauty and lucidity of his actual use of words he has been, and 
indeed remains, disdainful of form and construction ; his essays are 
diffuse and disjointed, seldom satisfactorily enchained, often not 
quite logical as regards the sequence of ideas; in his plays he has 
never ceased to exhibit a contempt for dramatic exigencies which has 
made most people—including probably himself—fail to recognise in 
him one of the greatest dramatists ever born. But neither in his 
dramas nor in his essays has it ever been what he wrote that mattered 
most; it is, as it were, what Maeterlinck does not actually express 
that raises his work to those heights where greatness is. His supreme 
gift is that of suggestion, of impetus; he knows how to lead the 
mind—sometimes by degrees, sometimes by a sudden luminous phrase 
—to points whence it is impelled to take flight into regions of percep- 
tion, of contemplation, and of comprehension beyond those which 
most men ever reach when left to themselves or subjected to ordinary 
influences. And this I take to be the reason of the charm he exer- 
cises over so many diverse minds: he comes as wing-giver to those 
who, desiring a certain flight, are themselves wingless. 

Monna Vanna is no exception to Maeterlinck’s previous work in 
the quality of its excellence, although it marks a change of form and 
shows a concentration of dramatic forces which promises for future 
perfection. His contempt for the theatre is still apparent, although 
it no longer shows itself in quite the same way. He no longer 
makes almost exclusive use of those short, sometimes apparently 
trivial, sentences which, apart from their power of creating an 
atmosphere, too often fall empty in the theatre, where the necessity 
of a constant passing onwards prevents the mind from lingering 
to fathom phrases which might reveal worlds when pored upon in 
silence. There is scarcely, in the whole of Monna Vanna, a short 
utterance which is not poignant and dramatically valuable; but 
we are given, on the other hand, long passages which are often 
totally ineffective, either because they contain more concentrated 
thought than the mind can even vaguely seize in passing, or else 
because they have deliberately been used where an attentive play- 
wright would have used action. 

This, of course, is the primary pitfall of the so-called literary 
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drama. No great drama can be written by one who is not a poet 
and a philosopher ; yet the poet and philosopher have a tendency to 
over-estimate the value of words, or to stand still and think, to sink 
deep into thought when they ought to be moving on. Words indeed 
matter strangely little on the stage; their beauty is their fitness, 
little more. Maeterlinck knows this, although he often deliberately 
forgets it. He is a born dramatist because he can, in spite of his 
own indifference to dramatic effect, construct a play which unfolds 
itself visually, actively, and which, shorn of words, will still remain 
drama. 

I lately saw, in Paris, Ped/eas et Melisande, set to music almost scene 
by scene and word for word. The music was unsatisfactory, a weari- 
some undercurrent of semi-passionate monotonous dissonances that was 
nearly always inexpressive in spite of occasional gleams of fitness or 
beauty. Its general unfitness was such that one had a constant 
sense of irritation, of wishing to wipe away something obstructive that 
hung as aveil between one and the drama; yet across this veil the play’s 
intrinsic value was revealed as it had never been before; the words 
being inaudible nothing remained but the up-building; and as the 
scenes followed one another, vision after vision, one realised to the 
full their exquisite workmanship. Certain links of the delicate chain 
had been ruthlessly and stupidly removed, yet the harmony of the 
whole could not be destroyed, nor its power quelled, nor its beauty 
darkened. It showed so much perfection as to make one surmise 
that when Maeterlinck is dramatically faulty he is wantonly so. 
Undramatic in essence he never is. 

In Monna Vanna he gives us the very soul of drama: singleness 
and nobility of theme, unity, concentration ; the play unfolds and 
expands before us like a plant which, from a simple root pregnant 
with life, grows stem and leaf until we are shown the complex beauty 
of the flower. 

I believe that, beholding this play, we are carried heart and mind 
exactly where Maeterlinck meant we should be carried—away from 
all consciousness of the theatre, from all consideration of the beauty 
of words, from all questionings as to the actuality of what is put 
before us; we cease to remember that the common way of bringing 
us close to the contemplation of human lives is to dissect in our 
presence some petty personality, some paltry and adulterated passion ; 
we are brought to the very centre of beings, we hang in our atten- 
tion just in that spot where the hearts of men are not only most 
naked but most in touch with things beyond themselves. Therefore, 
when the curtain falls on Monna Vanna, we are in no way occupied 
by the husband’s natural passion and prejudice; the most commonly 
human figure of the drama seems to us not only the most insignifi- 
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cant but also the most unreal. Nor are we even concentrated upon 
Giovanna’s triumphant birth of love. 

A wind has blown into our faces, bringing air from other regions 
than those inhabited by the loftiest of human desires, the most 
excusable of human failings. We find ourselves thinking of self- 
lessness, of fruitful sacrifice, of simple duties leading to miraculous 
rewards; of that part of love which is more potent than life, as 
inevitable as death. And above all we think of Truth, luminous 
Truth, who still must creep about this world of men disguised, with a 
lie upon her lips. 

Lavrence Atma Tapema. 
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Arrer he was buried, his widow sat down and wrote to the other 
womalh. 


‘‘There are so many things to be done which I am not competent to 
> she wrote. ‘Since it is I that will 
benefit materially, you will understand that I write sincerely when I 
say that I shall be very grateful for your help. Beyond that you will, 


undertake without assistance,’ 


I know, credit me with the same disinterested loyalty to Cecil’s work 
you have proved in yourself. I know and appreciate the sacrifice you 
made: this is the sacrifice 1 have a right to make in return, and you 
will be wronging not only me, but yourself and his memory, if you do not 
accept it in the spirit in which it is offered. I should have written 
before but that the place was full of his people. Now that the house is 
empty and I am alone with that best part of him which never did, never 
can, cause any difference between us, will you come and help out my 
intentions with your knowledge as he himself would have wished ? 
‘* Believe me, faithfully yours, 
‘** Dorotuy Wynne.” 

The widow of the celebrated poet, Cecil Wynne, did not show in her 

features how dearly she had paid for the privilege that the world and 


‘‘his people ” 


so loudly asserted. The same sense of humour which 
enabled her not to resent their fulsome congratulations helped her to 
bear the reality of her privilege without being soured. She had minis- 
tered faithfully to so much of her husband as he had condescended to 
share with her, and now she mourned the loss of exactly so much and 
no more. She was the same small, diffident figure in the big, 
silent house as she had been in his big sounding life; never 
obtrusive, never obsequious, but always on the spot for those 
emergeucies in which he had need of her. When he died, after a short 
illness, Mrs. Wynne was left still young for her thirty-two years, neither 
hardened nor crushed, and by no means convinced that for her life held 
no more happiness. Through the ineffable tedium of public and 
private condolence she preserved the same gentle decorum, so that 
people said : 

‘‘ How well she bears it.”’ 

She was quite honest in the reason she gave for not writing before. 
When a man dies he goes to his relations, and it is not only in Heaven 
that the claims of marriage are disregarded. But for “‘ his people” 
she would have sent for the other woman even before the funeral. 

Mrs. Wynne took some time to consider the form of address. She 
shrank from ‘‘ Dear Miss Alston” as hinting the other woman’s am- 
biguous position, and ‘‘ My dear Madam ” was grotesque. Finally she 
wrote ‘‘ Dear Eleanor,” and addressed the envelope ‘‘ Eleanor Alston ;”’ 
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thus avoiding associations while recognising the personality of the 
woman to whom she was writing. 

When, three years before, her husband suddenly disappeared, leaving 
behind him a picturesquely generous letter all about his other soul and 
the communion of equal minds, Mrs. Wynne was only anxious lest his 
other soul should not observe his meal-times, nor understand his 
absurdities so well as she did herself. She was not even jealous, for 
when love is dead, jealousy flies out at the window unless it is the 
jealousy of a woman scorned, in which case one may be pretty certain 
that love was never alive. Nor was she surprised when, after a year, 
Cecil returned breathing magnificent remorse, though assuring her that 
he had not been unfaithful in the conventional sense of the word. She 
knew him very well, and would no more have thought of forgiving him 
than of saying ‘“ granted” to his ‘‘I beg your pardon.” She quietly 
resumed her darning and the protection of him from the consequences 
of his divine carelessness. 

After a time Cecil, who could not remain unjustified, began to refer 
to his year of absence as an experience necessary to his work, and Mrs. 
Wynne did not resent even his gratuitous explanation that Eleanor 
Alston had sent him back to her. She only observed with her shy, 
inward smile how long it was before he admitted to himself—he never 
confessed to her—how immensely relieved he had been to take his 
freedom again. Her meekness hid perceptions that let nothing escape ; 
his flamboyant idealism, his childish vanity, his incredible meanness : 


but in all her quiet brooding over these things there was no touch of 


bitterness, but only a tender contempt, innocent of malice as the subtle 
reflections in some clear, wimpling stream. An ostensibly stronger 
woman had been broken, but sne, bending and conceding, kept a fair 
even ground of cheerfulness, so that people marvelled how a man so 
great could be so kind to a woman of manifest unimportance. 

Mrs. Wynne awaited the answer to her letter with fluttering curiosity. 
She had never met the other woman, but pictured by deduction the 
earnestness that would flatter her husband’s vanity, the physical 
grandeur which inspired his muse of that period. Eleanor Alston’s 
answer so far confirmed her. ‘I come” was all she wrote; simple, 
tragic. In spite of the occasion Mrs. Wynne laughed a little at the 
accuracy of her judgment. 

On the day of Eleanor’s arrival Mrs. Wynne fixed her eyes on the 
exact level of the doorway presently occupied by her visitor’s face. 
Eleanor Alston was tall, dark, hawk-faced, pale, but vivid. Her deep 
voice, consciously musical, reminded Mrs. Wynne strangely of her 
husband’s own, when, fixing a listener, he mouthed impressively his 
‘Ode to Despair.” Eleanor stood for a moment within the doorway 
and bent her gaze on the slight, fresh-faced woman who rose to meet 
her. Then she swept forward and kissed her on the forehead. 
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‘‘T am glad you understand, dear Dorothy,” she said; ‘‘ I knew that 
his wife could not be inferior.” 

Mrs. Wynne saw and approved that though it was June, Eleanor was 
dressed in black, but not in technical ‘‘ mourning.” To have come in 
the clothes of the season—she would not have mistaken it for callousness 
—would have suggested the detestable whine of the poor relation, ‘“‘ Thad 


no legal claim on him,” 


and mourning would have been grotesque and 
given the cue for questions. Mrs. Wynne hated a contretemps. The 
world is a very big place and the few people who happened to know of 
Cecil Wynne’s only practical divergence from respectability were discreet- 
If they heard of this meeting, they might think a great deal, but they 
would never talk—at least notto her. But if Eleanor had come becraped, 
the Robinsons and all sorts of people would ask questions. The 
Robinsons and all sorts of people are never satisfied until they have 
chapter and verse of a person’s identity, and it is rather a nuisance to 
have to lie explicitly. 

All this passed through Mrs. Wynne’s mind while she studied 
Eleanor Alston, without prejudice, but very narrowly. She was the 
better able to do this because Eleanor, with habitual remoteness, passed 
over the woman in her eager examination of the room. Cecil Wynne 
had only edited that part of his life which lay open to the eye of the 
public. He retired to his home as an actor to his dressing-room, and 
the result was a little disconcerting. The general character of the 
house was that of redundancy, as if its owner had spent some care in 
collecting the properties of the complete poet, but had put off their 
convincing arrangement. In the drawing-room, for example, the 
transition from solid comfort to the emblems of culture was rather 
sudden, and suggested an interrupted rehearsal. The pictures, though 
good of their kind, excited the suspicion that they reflected the dis- 
cretion of the dealer rather than the preference of the purchaser. 

‘It is not quite what I expected,” said Eleanor thoughtfully, when 
her abstracted gaze returned to the face of her hostess. ‘It is like 
seeing the ocean drained out, and a great many things revealed one 
should have known, but somehow did not realise.” 

‘‘T took care that nothing should be altered,” said Mrs. Wynne. 
‘‘T wanted you to see things as they were.” 

‘It was better so,” Eleanor murmured, though her tone betrayed a 
slight disappointment. It was evident that she was trying to reconcile 
reality with a preconceived opinion. While she attended to the offices 
of the tea-table, Mrs. Wynne reflected that both from habit of mind 
and circumstances the meeting held possibilities of greater surprises for 
Eleanor than for herself. She had been horribly afraid of her un- 
known rival until now, but Eleanor’s deadly seriousness and lack of a 
sense of proportion reassured her. She had never been quite certain 
whether she was glad or sorry that Eleanor had sent Cecil away. Of 
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course it was humiliating to remember that her husband had been set 
aside by another woman, but on the other hand, if he had brought 
about the separation, that would have damaged her idea of him which 
still survived in the hermetically sealed casket of memory belonging to 
wives and mothers. On the whole she was glad that Eleanor had sent 
him away, but why had she done so? 

Eleanor interrupted her thoughts by speaking of the dead man’s 
papers. 

‘“* Everything shall be left to you,” said Mrs. Wynne hastily. ‘‘ That 
is why I sent for you. His publishers have spoken of a biographical 
introduction to the Complete Works, and I cannot think of any one more 
competent than yourself. It must be done thoroughly or not at all: I 
will help you with information. I believe you and I have all the 
material between us, and I feel sure that there are things which belong 
exclusively to you. You must eliminate what you think advisable.” 

‘* You are generous,” said Eleanor. ‘I shall flinch from nothing ; 
my only care shall be to observe his own standard.” 

‘Exactly ; that is where I should not trust myself.” Eleanor put 
out her hand. 

” she said; ‘‘I have tried so hard not 
to hurt you by being sorry for him.” 


‘* Don’t ask me to believe that, 


Mrs. Wynne raised her eyebrows. 

‘*‘ His work was never my province,” she said primly, ‘‘ that was his 
wish. Many of the later poems I have not even read. They are 
distinctly a matter for you. I should not be able to judge, because 
I do not know the circumstances. Of course you will recognise 


them at once.” 


The suggestion of doubt was the only piece of spite- 
fulness she ever allowed herself. Eleanor bowed. 


“Of course, of course,” she murmured. ‘‘ But the history of all the 





earlier work is yours ; the inspiration of those happy years 
‘‘T kept house,” answered Mrs. Wynne. ‘‘ Everybody says I kept 
house admirably. . . . Yes,” she continued, ‘‘I understood his 
tastes, apart from his work, perfectly. You see, I didn’t marry 
his work.” 
‘‘T have always wanted to know that; it seems inexplicable,” said 


Eleanor, knitting her brows. ‘‘I could not disentangle the two and 
9 





that was why 

Mrs. Wynne nodded. 

‘But you see I saw the scaffolding ; I knew exactly how many veal 
cutlets went to a poem ; just how many sovereigns he was paid for it. 
That was a great deal to know. Of course,” she reiterated, ‘I cannot 
speak for the later works.” 

“They grew like flowers, without effort, out of our — perfect 
sympathy.” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Wynne, with a little feeling of triumph. 
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After all, on a right estimate she had had the greater share. If the 
other had inspired, she had helped to build. It flashed upon her all at 
once that though Eleanor had sent Cecil away, it was probable that he 
had first allowed her to see that he was bored. In spite of her 
intelligence, Mrs. Wynne still believed that there were gifts by which 
love might be bribed to stay. Eleanor was undoubtedly beautiful, but 
wanting in charm: her hungry brains left her no energy to cultivate 
the graces of life. Cecil detested cranks. ‘‘ Poor thing!” murmured 
Mrs. Wynne to herself, and again, ‘‘ Poor thing!” She pictured Cecil 
sighing for release yet redoubling his assurances of devotion: Eleanor, 
attracted by the idea of renunciation, though determined that he should 
know exactly why she gave him freedom; ready to hold the dagger to 
her breast, but in the circle of the limelight. Mrs. Wynne banished the 
picture from her mind in a hurry; she did not wish to smile, being 
always a little jealous of pledging herself. Yet she had a sneaking 
wish to let Eleanor see that she had made a mistake in keeping Cecil 
above his level of comfort. 

‘Let us go out into the garden,” she said; ‘‘ you will be glad to see 
his favourite corners.” 

In the arrangement of his estate, as in his house, Cecil Wynne had 
aimed beyond his immediate conceptions and the effect was mildly 
reminiscent of the Crystal Palace. But, as his widow pointed out, there 
were corners where the scheme declined to a personal hobby, and here 
and there one saw the confession of an engaging simplicity: little 
arbours, such as the bank clerk erects on suburban lawns, and frankly 
not for publication. They wandered up and down the fragrant alleys, 
under the solemn trees and across the lawn. 

‘¢This was another side of him I did not know at all,” said Eleanor 
presently, with an effort to prove interested. ‘‘ We never had a home: 
we followed the sun. Everything was spontaneous; I watched him 
carefully, and the moment a place bored him we moved on—always 
following the sun.” 

““T was careful never to make suggestions,” said Mrs. Wynne 
demurely, and with the faintest emphasis on the “I.” ‘And I was 
always cheerful ; he liked cheerful people.” 

‘‘In his moments of idleness.” 

‘Yes, when he was most himself. He was very proud of his 
garden. See—he planted those rhododendrons himself. How they have 
grown!” 

‘At least,” said Eleanor, as if reassuring herself, ‘‘I never got 
between him and his work: I never wearied him. When we were at 
Bournemouth I hardly saw him for three weeks—he was happy, and 
that was enough for me. I did not ask to look at any work he did 
not offer to show me: apparently our time at Bournemouth was 
unproductive. Yet I believe I helped him,” she concluded anxiously. 
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“There can be no question of that; there is the work he did during 
the year. You know what they all say—the critics, I mean,” said 
Mrs. Wynne, as if reserving her own opinion ; ‘‘ undoubtedly he found 
himself. That was why it would have been ungenerous for me to have 
complained. I never murmured, did I?” 

‘“‘He was very grateful, I believe. What the world said did not 
trouble us at all, but it would have pained us both if you had appeared 
ill-used. You see, you were able to recognise the necessity, for 
him.” 

“Yes; for him,” said Mrs. Wynne. 

‘“‘T believe,” said Eleanor thoughtfully, as they turned to go back to 
the house, ‘‘ that we comprehended him as nearly as such a man can be 
understood on this side of the grave. . . . I was always conscious, at 
the back of our almost perfect sympathy, of something reserved; no 
doubt you suffered the same feeling.” 

‘*Oh, there was a great deal reserved from me.” 

‘“‘How wonderful,” murmured Eleanor; ‘‘ how fortunate that we 
should have met. Don’t you see how beautifully necessary we are to 
each other? Between us there can be nothing lost; we shall have the 
ultimate expression of himself.” 

Her anxiety to escape from the unreal and confusing memorials of 
the home into the authentic records of the man in his work kept her 
silent and abstracted for the rest of the afternoon. Both women 
instinctively agreed that the examination of his papers needed the 
intimacy of lamplight. 

When they were together in the dead man’s study his widow was appar- 
ently the less affected of the two. Eleanor was inclined to resent 
Mrs. Wynne’s careless, almost flippant, handling of her husband’s 
literary remains. She did not know that it was only her presence 
which kept the slight brave woman from breaking down over the 
remembered weaknesses, the dear tokens of imperfection. For her the 
big pretentious room, ostentatiously poetic, was haunted with a very 
human presence. When Cecil Wynne had put off the uneasy greatness 
which kept him irritable and uncertain he was kind and companion- 
able; and though love was dead, there were still the bonds of affection. 
Mrs. Wynne’s foresight of possible surprises for Eleanor also made 
her nervous and artificially cheerful; she herself would not be sur- 
prised at anything, but she would have felt happier if Eleanor had 
not been so stolidly confident. 

“‘He was always very dependent on trifles,” said Mrs. Wynne, 
lighting the candles in the two heavy silver candlesticks which stood on 
the writing table. ‘He could never work without these: he got them 
in Padua, they belonged to a Cardinal. I have known him waste a 
whole evening because the ink-pot was not filled when he sat down. 
That is characteristic of men, I believe. . . . I set myself to learn 
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immediately we were married—little fads, you know, that mean so 
much.” 

Cecil Wynne had been very methodical in his work, and the task of 
arranging his papers was comparatively easy up toa certain point. The 
difficulties began with the later poems which had not been definitely set 
aside for publication. It was a responsibility to decide that one piece 
should appear, another be suppressed, and, since the poet had not been 
in the habit of discussing his work with his wife, Mrs. Wynne could 
give Eleanor no assistance by quoting his own wishes. 

It was late at night when they had finished their preliminary sorting 
and arranging. Eleanor sat pale and exhausted in the dead man’s 
chair, whilst Mrs. Wynne knelt on the floor beside a great pile of 
manuscript. The lamp had burnt out, and the room was lit only by 
two candles, which flung fantastic shadows of Eleanor on the wall 
and cornice. 

‘You have all the material here?” asked Eleanor. 

‘“‘ Everything.” 

Eleanor hesitated, and passed her long white hand over her 
forehead. 

‘There is something I don’t understand—an incompleteness.” 

“« Surely: ’”» began Mrs. Wynne. Eleanor moved impatiently. 

‘‘Yes, but I don’t mean that. . . . Neither of us knew him at all 
—he seems to have passed between us. I thought I knew him at 
his best, with the actual fire in his hand, but the man escaped me: 
you, as you say, learned his habits, you knew the husband No,” 
she put out her hand wearily, ‘‘the man is not here.”’ 

Mrs. Wynne nodded and sighed. 

‘“‘T see your difficulty ; you expected that we should be able to put 
together your experience and mine, like the two halves of a cheque.” 

‘* We have done so, but the cheque is not signed ; it is valueless. I 
shall perhaps hurt you, but I must be frank. It would seem that 
he deliberately reserved himself. For me that was better, but for 
you———”’ 

Mrs. Wynne could not tell her what she knew so well, that the only 
person to whom her husband had given himself unreservedly was— 
himself. A quaint idea presented itself to her mind. 

‘‘T suppose,” she said, ‘‘ you were Minerva, I was Juno -—— 

‘‘Ah” cried Eleanor turning round impulsively ‘that was it! But 
there was no third: the prize was never given.” 

They were silent for a little while. Presently Mrs. Wynne said ina 
low voice : 

‘‘T want to tell you what I know you willneverask me. I have kept 
nothing back, no letters.” 

‘You have no need to tell me that,” said Eleanor fretfully. 

The drawers of the desk stood open and empty. On the table in 
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separate piles lay poems already published—sheets torn out of 
magazines and reviews, poems in proof, apparently passed for printing, 
manuscripts of later work which Eleanor had selected in her preliminary 
examination. The floor was littered with an untidy heap of miscellaneous 
papers; unfinished poems, skeleton drafts, recent correspondence. 

Mrs. Wynne began to gather up the scattered papers. ‘‘I suppose 
you will go through the letters to-morrow,” she said. ‘If you will 
select those you think important, I will write to the people asking them 
to lend me any letters of his that may help you 
fingered a packet labelled ‘‘ Notes.” 

“Crude ideas jotted down, I expect” said Mrs. Wynne unsteadily, as 
she handed the packet to Eleanor. ‘‘ Open it, please.” 

Eleanor laid the long envelope on the desk. She was reluctant to 
handle it. The room seemed to grow suddenly colder and the flames of 
the candles wavered. Both women felt a little nervous. 


‘‘ Open it, please,” repeated Mrs. Wynne. For the first time Eleanor 
felt intrusive. 





She stopped and 


“They are letters,” she said, in a muffled voice, peering into the 
envelope. 

“Yours ?” asked Mrs. Wynne turning away her head. 

‘‘No, not mine,” said the other sharply. Something dark and soft 
fell to the ground. Each woman instinctively looked at the other’s hair. 
But the tress which lay on the white heap of papers was red-brown. 

Eleanor sat very pale and still staring at the letters spread out under 
the long fingers of her left hand. Puzzled by her silence, Mrs. Wynne 
got up from her knees and looked over her shoulder. 

‘“‘Tringham,” she said, ‘‘ that is near Bournemouth, isn’t it?’’? Almost 
unconsciously she read down the page. The paper was cheap and poor, 
the handwriting illiterate. 

“i love you just has much as ever for God’ssake don’t send me 
money I don’t want any money from you. I ony want to ask you 
this when baby comes may I call him Cecil or Sisilly nobuddy need 
ever no why.” 

Mrs. Wynne slipped her hand over Eleanor’s eyes. ‘‘ Don’t read 
any more, dear,” she said quietly, ‘‘ we have no right.” 

Eleanor got up from her chair and put out her hands helplessly. 
In a moment Mrs. Wynne had her arms around her. She cried a 
little, but Eleanor lay like a stone. 

‘After all I understood him better than you, Eleanor,” said Mrs. 
Wynne, “‘ but he passed between us; that is all we can ever know.” 


CHARLES Markwort. 
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